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NEWS OF ITE WEEK, 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S Message to Congress was 
read on Tuesday, and bas produced a far-reaching and 
profound impression by its wisdom, its fearlessness, and its 
sincerity. We have dealt in another column with most of the 
subjects raised by the President, but may supplement what 
we have said elsewhere by calling attention to one or two 
special points. We would particularly note Mr. Roosevelt's 
insistence on the United States Navy as the surest guarantee 
of peace, and the warning which accompanies his welcome to 
the second Peace Conference at the Hague. “ Peace is 
normally a great good, and normally it coincides with 
righteousness ; but it is righteousness, and not peace, which 
should bind the conscience of a nation, as it should bind 
the conscience of an individual; and neither a nation 
nor an individual can surrender conscience into another's 
keeping.’ Equally striking is the President's reference to 
the epidemic of lynching and mob violence. “ Mobs frequently 
avenge the hideous crime of rape by themselves torturing to 
death the man committing: it; thus avenging in bestial 
fashion a bestial deed, and reducing themselves to a level 
with thecriminal. There is but one safe rule in dealing with 
black men or with white men; it is the same rule that must 
be applied in dealing with rich men and poor men,—that is, 
to treat each man, whatever his colour, his creed, or his 
social position, with even-handed justice on his real worth 
as a man.” 











In a very striking and fearless passage the President deals 
with the Japanese question in Culifornia. It is the duty of 
the United States, he urges, not only to treat all nations 
fairly, but especially to remember their obligations to the 
stranger within their gates. “It is the sure mark of a low 
civilisation, a low morality, to abuse or discriminate against 
or in way humiliate such stranger who has come bere lawfully 
and who is conducting himself properly.” The attitude of 
hostility to the Japanese, though limited to a few places, he 
pronounces to be “most discreditable to us as a people,” 
adding that it may be fraught with the gravest consequences 
to the nation. After a generous tribute to the wonderful 
development of the Japanese and their many fine qualities— 
courage, generosity, patriotism, and courtesy—he declares 
that it is a “wicked absurdity” to shut them out from the 
public schools in California. The President suggests that 
Congress should pass an Act specifically providing for the 
naturalisation of Japanese who come intending to become 
American citizens, and further earnestly recommends that the 
civil and criminal statutes of the United States be so amended 





and amplified as to enable the President, acting for the United 
States Government, to enforce the rights of aliens under 
Treaties. ‘“ Even as the law now is something can be done by 
the Federal Government towards this end, and in the matter 
now before me affecting the Japanese, everything that it is in 
my power to do will be done, and all of tne forces, military and 
civil, of the United States which I may lawfully employ will 
be so employed. .. . It is unthinkable that we should con- 
tinue a policy under which a given locality may be allowed to 
commit a crime against a friendly nation, and the United 
States Government limited, not to preventing the commission 
of the crime, but, in the last resort, to defending the people 
who have committed it against the consequences of their own 
wrongdoing.” 


The debate in the Reichstag has developed into a 
violent attack upon German colonial methods and an 
equally violent defence. 
heard on Friday week, when the Clerical Deputy, Herr 
Erzberger, in a long speech commented upon the recent 
disclosures. The firm of Tippelskirch, the shipping house of 
Woermann, and other smaller fry had been coining money 
out of Germany's colonial difficulties. The freights for the 
two days’ voyage from the Cape to Liideritz Bay had been 
3750 marks a ton, while from Hamburg to Vladivostok, 
a voyage of sixty days, the charge was only 23°50. He also 
criticised the concessions of land in South-West Africa, and 
the excessive expenditure caused by the system of Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. Herr Dernburg, who must be beginning to 
sigh for the peace of private life, replied as effectively 
could be expected from one who had been in office only two 
months. But the real trouble began on Saturday, when Herr 
Bebel in a speech of three hours repeated the old charges and 
made many new ones. He accused the Governor of the 
Cameroons and certain officers there of barbarism and corrupt 
conduct, which the Government was trying to shield. If Herr 
Bebel’s charges be true, the Congo State has no worse record. 
Then he turned to the case of Dr. Peters, who, in spite of having 
been found guilty and dismissed the service ten years ago, 
was now being rehabilitated by the authorities. He alleged 
that Herr Hellwig, who had prosecuted Dr. Peters, had been 
compelled to resign by his superiors. 

At this point, in a scene of great confusion, Herr Bebel was 
called to order, but he insisted on concluding his speech, 
ending with the terrible indictment: “It is not for the sake 
of civilisation that our colonial policy is conducted, but in 
order to satisfy the lust of power of the governing classes.” 
Dr. Arendt thereupon rose to defend his action in the Peters 
case, and the Foreign Secretary made an official explanation. 
The debate was resumed on Monday, when Dr. Peters’s 
already tattered reputation was subjected to further rending, 
and Herr Dernburg declared that Herr Hellwig’s resignation 
had nothing to do with that case. Another Clerical leader, 
Herr Réren, shifted the matter of discussion to West Africa, 
and dealt with the atrocities of certain officials in Togoland. 
It is one of the most horrible stories we have ever read, and 
produced a powerful effect upon the House. Herr Dernburg, 
who seems to have been taken by surprise, had no explana- 
tion to offer, and the debate terminated with an angry 
wrangle between him and the former speaker. We have no 
desire to play the part of Pharisee, for all colonising Powers 
have dark places in their records; but we would point out 
that it is impossible in Germany's case to erect any effective 
safeguards against abuses, since her bureaucratic colonial 
rule is not adequately supervised by the Reichstag. A distrust 
of popular criticism always ends in scandals. 


Mutterings of the storm were 


The trial of Voigt, the “sham Captain” of the famous 


K®épenick raid, ended on Saturday last in the conviction of the 
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prisoner, who was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for 
unlawfully wearing uniform, depriving subjects of their liberty, 
fraud and forgery. A great deal of sympathy, natural and 
sentimental, was shown towards the prisoner throughout the 
proceedings, the prison officials testified to his exemplary 
conduct in gaol, and the Court was evidently impressed by his 
contention—fully confirmed by his last employer, a master 
shoemaker at Wismar—that it was only because he was 
harried by the police while endeavouring to earn an honest 
living that he was driven back to irregular courses. He 
told his story with perfect frankness, and explained his 
knowledge of military etiquette by the fact that when a boy 
he had lived opposite a barracks and spent all his leisure 
with the soldiers. Justice is more than satisfied by his 
sentence, which, however, is less severe than that demanded 
by the Public Prosecutor, while the incident can hardly fail to 
lead to improvements, alike in police methods and military 
discipline, throughout the German Empire. Where pamphlets 
and novels with a purpose have had little effect, the practical 
satire of a convict bids fair to work solid and lasting reform. 


Affairs in Morocco at present are in a very serious tangle. 
Spain is so preoccupied with her own change of Government 
that for the moment she is not much inclined to act, and the 
burden of restoring order will rest mainly on France. A 
Franco-Spanish Agreement has been drawn up, and has been 
communicated to the Powers; but the force necessary to save 
the situation will probably be chiefly French. It is not an 
easy task, for France must work through the Makbzan, which 
is utterly disorganised ; and she will have to face the opposition 
of Raisuli, who at present represents the only authority in the 
country. Meanwhile, the Sultan seems to have awakened to 
the fact that things are becoming serious. He has tried to 
galvanise the effete Makhzan into activity, and has announced 
that he himself will shortly visit Tangier. It seems that 
hitherto be has been kept in the dark by his advisers as to the 
real intentions of the Powers, and is amazed to find that they 
mean business. Little, we fear, is to Le hoped from the 
legitimate authorities in the reconstruction of Morocco; but 
if the Sultan is in earnest he can facilitate matters for France 
by refraining from interference. Any captious opposition will 
play into the hands of the forces of anarchy. 


The Congo question was further discussed in the Belgian 
Chamber on Thursday, when M. Beernaert, the ex-Premier, 


delivered the most important speech of the debate. Having 
been associated with the Congo enterprise from its earliest 
days, and having supported King Leopold through many 
difficulties, he spoke with unique authority. In substance he 
agreed with M. Hymans’s Order of the Day asking for full 
information and annexation. He declared that the Congo 
State was bound to Europe by special contractual obligations. 
He declared himself utterly opposed to forced labour, and 
condemned the system by which the government and the 
exploitation of the country were placed in the same hands. 
Annexation was the only remedy, and the King could not 
make such annexation depend upon any conditions about the 
Domaine Privé. The first step must be a thorough investiga- 
tion, in order that Belgium might understand the liabilities 
she was undertaking. M. Beernaert’s speech is the clearest and 
most statesmanlike utterance which we have as yet had from 
a responsible Belgian statesman on the subject, and we trust 
that he may carry the Chamber with him in his policy. 


M. Briand, the French Minister of Public Worship, has issued 
a circular to the Prefects which seems likely to remove the 
difficulties threatened on the expiry of the period fixed by the 
Separation Law for the formation of the authorised public 
worship Associations. In this circular it is intimated that after 
the 11th inst. the Roman Catholic clergy can continue their 
functions under the Law of Public Meetings of 1881 even 
without these Associations. More than that, M. Briand 
is prepared to sanction relaxation of the strict administra- 
tion of the Jaw so as to render it less onerous for Roman 
Catholic priests,—z.e., exempting religious ceremonies from 
the prohibition of public meetings after 11 p.m., and dis- 
pensing with the nomination or election of a bureau for 
the maintenance of order. A distinction is drawn between 
two kinds of religious edifices,—viz., those actually belonging 
to the State or the Communes, and those the ownership 
of which is vested in the existing vestries. The latter 


TS 
will be sequestrated after the 11th; but as neither the 

nor the former category of buildings can be diverted tie 
their present uses except by decree or Act of Parliament all 
churches ought to remain open for public worship a all 
times, both for the clergy and the faithful, in existing condi- 
tions. By these concessions, and by the spirit of administra. 
tive tolerance which he recommends, M. Briand has deserved 
better of the Republic than his colleague M. Viviani, whose 
atheistic rhetoric has been placarded at the cost of the State 
in every Commune throughout France. 


The Zimes on Thursday published from its Tokio corre. 
spondent an announcement of great interest concerning the 
Japanese Army. The Manchurian and Korean garrisons will 
be reduced from four to two divisions, and supplied by drafts 
from home, instead of being special corps with their own local 
depots. On the other hand, six new divisions will be added to 
the home establishment, so that the strength of the Army will 
be nineteen divisions. Three special forces are to be organised, 
—heavy field artillery, quick-firing field artillery, and cavalry. 
There is also to be a complete rearmament of the forces, 
which will extend over several years. The net result of the new 
programme will be to enable Japan to put an army of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand men in the field. It is understood 
that the require dfunds will all be provided by economies in 
other departments, and that there will be no newtaxes or loans. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Churebill, 
in reply to a question, announced that the Imperial Govern- 
ment had agreed to the request of the British Indians in the 
Transvaal, and had vetoed the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance of last September. It is a very difficult subject, 
but in our opinion the Government have acted wisely, 
Undoubtedly the majority of the white inhabitants of the 
Transvaal desire to impose disabilities upon their Indian 
fellow-subjects. The claim of these latter is not to enter 
the Transvaal free of restrictions, but to secure the enjoy- 
ment of certain elementary civil rights by British Indians 
who are already in residence. On the merits there is no 
answer to their case. It is ridiculous and unjust to deny what 
is given to the meanest white to members of a race who sit 
on the Viceroy’s Council and the Indian Bench. Such a 
differential treatment cuts at the root of all Imperial unity. 
At the same time, we understand the feeling of the Transvaal 
trader who finds the ground taken from his feet by men who 
live barely and hardly and sell cheap. It is open to the 
Transvaal under its new Constitution to pass fresh legislation 
on the matter which could not well be vetoed. We agree, 
therefore, with the 7imes that the Government should carry 
their views to their logical conclusion, and introduce into the 
draft Constitution a reservation in favour of Indian residents. 





In the House of Commons on Monday, on the third reading 
of the Plural Voting Bill, Sir Henry Kimber moved an 
amendment that the Bill should not be proceeded with, as 
the subject with which it dealt ought not to be considered 
apart from the general question of the electoral franchise and 
before steps were taken to abolish the gross anomalies in the 
existing distribution of electoral power. That is, of course, 
a perfectly sound proposition, and we are glad to note that 
Sir Henry Kimber, whose name has been so honourably 
connected with the attempt to do electoral justice to England, 
should have pressed it on Parliament. We are bound to say, 
however, that he was very poorly supported in the course of 
the debate. The question is one which should have called 
forth the whole fighting strength of the Unionist Party, for 
here is a democratic principle at stake which their opponents, 
though professing to be democrats, are afraid to adopt. Yet, 
instead, there was a meagre attendance and an extremely 
half-hearted representation of the case for coupling “One 
vote one value” with “ One man one vote.” 





The non-Front Bench speakers were ineffective, and Mr. 
Long and Mr. Balfour wordy and perfunctory. Mr. Balfour, 
indeed, as was plain enough from his own handling of the 
| question when he was in office, has no real desire to do 
| electoral justice to England, and merely supported Sir Henry 
Kimber in order to harass the Government. As it was, the 

amendment was rejected by 333 to 104,—a majority of 229. 
We trust that in spite of the very poor representation of a 
very strong case made in the House of Commons, the 
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House of Lords will refuse absolutely to pass the Plural 


Voting Bill unless it is accompanied by a just measure of 
yedistribution. They have not only precedent in their favour 
for adopting such a course, but the knowledge that they will 
be supported in the country, for outside the House of 
Commons men are indignant that Ireland should have nearly 
forty Members more than her fair share, and London and the 
Home Counties nearly forty less. 


The only pretence at an argument put forth on the Liberal 
side in favour of abolishing an electoral anomaly which hurts 
the Liberals, and maintaining one which injures their 
opponents, is the statement that the withdrawing of the 
plural votes will somewhat reduce the number of electors in 
the under-represented constituencies. That this argument is 
of the flimsiest and least honest description can be shown by 
the fact that we, who may claim to have kept this question 
before the public for the last ten years, and as strongly during 
a Unionist as during a Liberal Administration, have never 
based our arguments upon the number of electors, but upon 
the population. Galway has 16,257 inbabitants, and returns 
one Member; Wandsworth has 179,877 inhabitants, and 
returns one Member; Kilkenny has a population of 13,242, 
and returns one Member; the Romford division of Essex has 
217,085 inhabitants, but has the same weight in the councils 
of the nation as Kilkenny. These are the anomalies which 
the present Government propose to leave untouched, while 
getting rid of the far less gross anomaly of plural voting. 
The Government have in no sense pledged themselves to 
bring in a Redistribution Bill, and we feel convinced that 
they will make no attempt whatever at redistribution, unless 
they are compelled to do so by being frankly told by the Lords 
that that is the price of abolishing the plural voter. 





On Wednesday and Thursday the House of Commons was 
chiefly occupied with the Report stage of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill. We have already noted the provisions of 
the measure, which in the main are reasonable. The discus- 
sion centred chiefly in Clause VIII. which gives compensation 
toa workman who is suffering from any one of eight scheduled 
occupation diseases. Mr. Masterman moved an amendment 
to give compensation to any sufferer from a disease incidental 
to the nature of his employment. Such a provision obviously 
involved great difficulties of definition,—_in Mr. Wedgwood's 
words, the only illness for which a workman could not claim 
compensation would be deliriwm tremens. The amendment 
was subsequently withdrawn after an undertaking had been 
given by Mr. Herbert Samuel to add to the scheduled list any 
diseases which were plainly occupation diseases. By a sub- 
sequent amendment servants were admitted to the benefits of 
the Bill; and it was agreed that when a workman was in- 
capacitated for less than two weeks no compensation should 
be payable in respect of the first week. On Thursday the 
second reading was carried without a division. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Lord Chancellor 
moved the second reading of the Trade Disputes Bill. After 
giving a general sketch of its policy and tracing its history, 
he commended it to the House on its own merits as a just 
and honest measure. Lord Lansdowne admitted that legis- 
lation for the protection of Trade-Union funds was inevitable, 
but strongly condemned the method which the Bill adopted. 
The Bill did exactly what the Attorney-General had said the 
Government would never do,—it placed certuin classes outside 
the law. He concluded, however, with the extraordinary 
announcement that it was not a question on which the House 
of Lords could well make a stand; that he himself should 
not vote against the Bill; but that he and bis friends would 
disclaim all responsibility for the consequences. We agree 
with Lord James that this is a course singularly lacking in 
moral courage. We do not see how the Lords are going to 
amend the Bill in Committee after passing the second reading, 
for it is the principle of the Bill, not a few details, which is 
atissue. Certainly Lord Lansdowne’s speech gives no lead 
for such emendation, especially after Mr. Bulfour’s melan- 
choly declaration in the House of Commons. The question 
is one on which the Lords would have the bulk of the thinking 
classes in the nation behind them, and to miss the opportunity 
is not only bad party tactics, but bad statesmanship. 


The Report stage of the Education Bill was completed in 
the House of Lords on Monday night, when a new sub-section 








was added to Clause IV. directing that suitable provision 
shall be made in the school or elsewhere for giving to the 
children of those parents who declare their objection to the 
facilities religious instruction of the character permitted 
under the Act of 1870. The object of this clause was to 
prevent a single parent declaring that there was no alterna- 
tive school accommodation for his child, and so making the 
grant of facilities impossible. Lord Ripon and Lord Crewe 
opposed the amendment, and declared that it would be 
absolutely unacceptable to the House of Commons. Later, 
the Duke of Devonshire moved, on Clause IX., his proposals 
for an appeal to the Commission of three in case the local 
education authority declines to make any arrangement with 
the owners of an existing Voluntary school. On Thursday 
the Lords read the Billa third time by 105 to 28 votes, the 
speeches of Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne affording hope 
that a compromise is still possible. 


We still believe that the Government do not intend, when 
the Bill reaches the Commons, to disagree summarily with 
the Lords’ amendments, but that they will deal with 
them individually on their merits and return the Bill to the 
House of Lords with their reasons for disagreement. When 
this is done, we trust that a final conference between the 
representatives of the two Houses will take place, and that a 
compromise will be reached. We adhere to our belief that 
the basis of the compromise will be that existing teachers 
shall be allowed to teach in denominational schools, but not 
new teachers. As our readers know, we counsel the accept- 
ance of this compromise because we are convinced that there 
will be no difficulty in inducing the next Parliament to relieve 
the new teachers of their statutory disqualification. 


We congratulate Mr. Haldane most heartily upon the 
courage with which he has stood firm over his decision to 
withdraw the Scots Greys from Edinburgh for the present. 
Having decided that it was in the interests of the Army as a 
whole that the regiment should no longer be quartered at 
Pier’s Hill Barracks, Mr. Haldane deserves the thanks of all 
Britons, and of Scotsmen quite as much as Englishmen, 
for having had the courage to withstand local pressure. 
We confess to no little surprise that statesmen of the 
experience and ability of Lord Rosebery and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell should have joined the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
in attempting to put pressure upon Mr. Haldane, and in trying 
to make him do for purely local reasons what he has asserted 
he is bound, as a Cabinet Minister in charge of the 
British Army, not to do. We agree with Lord Rosebery 
that if we cut Scotland out of our military history we should 
cut out some of the most precious pages in the volume. But 
the glories of Scotland in our military annals came, not 
because Scotland higgled over the question whether this or 
that regiment should remain in Scotland, but because her 
soldiers have never failed to obey the call of duty. 





The Court-Martial on Lieutenant Collard, R.N., was con- 
cluded at Portsmouth on Tuesday. Lieutenant Collard, who was 
charged with having improperly given the order “ On the knee!” 
and with having used abusive language, defended himself with 
great force and spirit, denouncing the attitude of the sensational 
Press, exposing the glaring discrepancies in the evidence for 
the prosecution, and positively denying that he had uttered any 
abusive words or used the order as a punishment, or had 
apologised or paid compensation to the stoker Acton. He 
refused to admit that there was anything humiliating in the 
order. He had given it himself for five years, and before the 
mutinous outbreak in barracks had never heard any complaint 
against it. In his evidence on oath he admitted, however, that 
he was the first to use the order in barracks for the purpose of 
checking inattention. The Court acquitted Lieutenant Collard 
of using abusive language, but found that by ordering one 
single man to go on the knee, by way of reproof, contrary 
to the custom of the Service, he had committed an act to the 
prejudice of good order and naval discipline, and adjudged him 
to be reprimanded. Public opinion will endorse the verdict, 
which amounts to no more tbun this, that an error in judgment 
was committed by an officer admittedly distinguished for his 
efficiency and devotion to the best interests of the Service. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 


THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


} ADICAL politicians and Radical newspapers are very 

much in error in thinking that they can frighten 
the conservative and moderate portion of the nation by 
threatening them with the abolition of the House 
of Lords unless the Peers say ditto to the House 
of Commons over all the Bills that are sent up to 
them. If those who represent “ Left-Centre” opinion in 
England—and that opinion is, we believe, stronger to-day 
than it ever was--were thoroughly satisfied with the 
House of Lords, and believed it to be an ideal Chamber 
for check and revision and for securing wise second 
thoughts in regard to legislation, the threat of abolition 
might, no doubt, cause a certain amount of anxiety 
and alarm. Since, however, thoughtful men of moderate 
views are by no means satisfied that the country 
possesses a Second House which can adequately perform 
the great functions of revision in the national Legislature, 
all the “ tall talk ” about the House of Lords having to mend 
their ways if they do not desire to be blotted out of the Con- 
stitution leaves them cold. Experience is showing us that 
we could hardly have a weaker or less efficient revising 
body than the House of Lords, and that we might very 
easily have a much stronger one. It is perfectly certain 
that the country is not going to place the whole of the 
Constitution, and the whole welfare of the Empire, at the 
mercy of a single House elected for seven years, or to make it 
possible that our most fundamental laws and liberties shall 
be exposed to the risks of a snap vote in the Commons. 
We are not to be counted among those who regard the 
popular Chamber with suspicion. Again, we do not believe 
that the country has lost its confidence in the House of 
Commons, or that that Assembly is, taken as a whole, 
worse than its predecessors. We ure convinced, however, 
that the nation will never trust it, or any other institution, 
with absolutely uncontrolled and unlimited powers. It 
is certain that the people will insist upon some check 
on the House of Commons in the shape of a revising 
Chamber. But this granted, it also becomes certain 
that the reform of the House of Lords, or its abolition 
and the substitution of another body in its place, 
must mean the creation of a stronger, not a weaker, 
Upper House. In other words, those who desire an 
effective check upon the Commons stand to win under 
any proposal for reforming or abolishing the House 
of Lords. Therefore, as we have said, moderate men 
contemplate the threats against the Lords not merely 
with equanimity, but even with a certain amount of 
satisfaction. 

This feeling has been distinctly enhanced during the 
present week by Lord Lansdowne’s ominous speech in 
regard to the Trade Disputes Bill. Lord Lansdowne 
made one of the strongest attacks yet made upon the 
Bill, and pointed out, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
in these columns, what a gross violation of true liberal 
principles is involved in a measure which in effect 
declares that T'rade-Unions can do no wrong, and 
that they are to occupy a position of privilege such as 
the feudal nobility occupied on the Continent, but 
never attained in this country. He showed, in effect, 
that the Trade Disputes Bill involves a fundamental 
alteration in our Constitution. That being so, where could 
a better case be found for the exercise of the right of 
revision that belongs to a Second Chamber, and of its 
power to call upon the nation to reconsider its verdict 
in a matter of fundamental importance? Instead, how- 
ever, of the leader of the Lords telling his fellow-Peers 
that here was a clear case for their action, he went on 
to urge them not merely not to reject the Bill, but 
not to amend it in any essential particular. In fact, 
he abandoned the claim of the House of Lords to the 
revision of hasty or partisan legislation. After such a 
surrender, who can feel satisfied that the House of Lords 
provides that check on ill-considered legislation which 
the wisdom of all ages and of all countries, however 
democratic, has prescribed ? No sensible man, of course, 
desires that a Second Chamber should impose anything 
in the nature of a permanent veto on the popular will. 





What we ask is that there should be some machinery 
for ensuring that fundamental changes in the law 
and the Constitution shall not be made with undue 
haste or through log-rolling bargains, and that before 
such changes are effected it shall be made certain that 
we are not mistaking a passing whim for the deliberate 
and authentic decision of the electorate. Whether 
this machinery should take the form of an efficient 
Second Chamber, as in most European countries 
or of that excellent and essentially conservative 
institution, a Referendum or poll of the whole people 
as in Switzerland, is a question open for discussion. 
but some check there must be on the gusts of popular 
passion which are liable to pass over the House of 
Commons. 

We have pointed out one series of objections to tha 
House of Lords as a revising Chamber. Another set is to 
be found in the fact that under the present system some 
of our best and ablest statesmen, and those well fitted 
by education and tradition for administrative work, are 
shut up in the House of Lords, and condemned by 
the custom of the Constitution to take only a very im- 
perfect share in the work of government. No one can 
doubt that the natural place of Lord Salisbury was in the 
House of Commons, and that it would have been far 
better for the conduct of public affairs had he, as Prime 
Minister, been able to sit in the Lower House. The same 
may be said with even more emphasis of Lord Rosebery. 
His great political abilities have been wasted by the 
fact that, though endowed with gifts that would have 
made him a most successful party leader in the Commons, 
he has been forced to spend his political life away from the 
scene of administrative power. ‘Though we want a Second 
House for revision, we do not want to place in it our natural 
administrators or leaders of men, or to deny the House of 
Commons the presence of politicians who would strengthen 
it from every point of view. The choice open to the electors 
should be as wide as the nation, and if they desire to be 
represented by a Peer they should be able to accomplish 
that desire. The grievance of being shut out from the 
strong and full-blooded political life of the House of 
Commons is felt keenly by very many of the most capable 
Peers, and we may feel certain that they would view with 
few qualms any alteration in the position of the Second 
House which would set them free. Thus, not only is the 
conservative and moderate portion of the nation by no 
means alarmed at the notion of the abolition of the 
present House of Lords, but the most active part of 
the Peers themselves view the proposal with no little 
sympathy. 

This is not the occasion to suggest the best substitute 
for the House of Lords. We may say, however, that if it 
is decided to establish a new Second House, we believe 
that it would be wisest to give that House a frankly 
democratic basis, and to leave no doubt as to its authority 
in the Constitution. In our opinion, the sort of House 
needed might be formed by taking twenty great areas 
throughout the United Kingdom, and asking those areas 
to elect ten representatives each, but to elect them under 
the system of minority representation secured by the single 
transferable vote. ‘This week an experimental election 
has been conducted by the Proportional Representation 
Society on the plan of the single transferable vote, in 
order to show how perfectly easy and simple is the 
mechanism employed. Such a system would secure 
that all sections of the nation would be fairly and 
accurately represented in the Upper House, and 
that the work of revising the legislative crudities of the 
House of Commons would be efficiently carried out. 
The Second House we have described need not have 
any more power over money Bills than the House of 
Lords, and therefore, as now, the House of Commons 
would choose and direct the Executive, which must depend 
upon those who possess the control of the purse. We shall 
be asked, of course, how we propose to settle a conflict 
of opinion between two legislative bodies, each with a 
democratic mandate. Our answer would be that either 
House might, by a majority of two-thirds, demand a poll 
of the people on any particular legislative measure. But 
in cases where no such two-thirds majority could be 
obtained, the two Houses should, in case of fundamental 
disagreement, sit and vote together, the result of such 
joint vote to be final. 
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THE GERMANS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


HE charge of excessive cruelty so constantly brought 
against the officials of the German colonies in South- 

West Africa is a little perplexing to those who, like ourselves, 
are accustomed to regard the Germans as on the whole a 
good and just, though rather domineering, people. It is 
opposed to a great deal of evidence from other countries. 
It is certainly the last charge which will be brought 
against the immigrants who swarm into our own cities; 
it is denied by the Americans, who in their rough 
criticisms upon immigrants make clear exceptions in 
favour of the British, the Norsemen, and the Germans ; 
ner have we ever seen accusations of cruelty brought 
against the German colonists who begin to play so large 
a part in Southern Brazil. The usual Canadian descrip- 
tion of the German is that of a somewhat immovable but 
industrious and genial man. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to doubt that there must be some truth in 
the accusation as regards the behaviour of official 
Germans in South-West Africa. Herr Bebel may be over- 
possessed with the passion of pity, which in some natures 
occasionally rises to the height of cruelty, and Herr 
Roren, a Judge of the highest character and a member of 
the Centre Party, may be too completely in the hands of 
the Roman Catholic missionaries; but they know how 
readily they may be accused of want of patriotism in 
making these charges, which, again, are acknowledged to be 
partly true by the Government itself. The Colonial Depart- 
ment, though it talks about exaggeration, and is of course 
anxious to extenuate the offences of its servants, admits 
that “abuses” have been prevalent, and promises inquiry 
and redress. “I have lanced the sore,’ says Herr Dern- 
burg, the commercially trained Minister whom Prince 
Biilow has recommended. ‘The difficulty is to understand 
how the charges come to be even partially true. We can 
comprehend why the Belgians are cruel on the Congo, 
because cruelty produces for them immense dividends; but 
that is not in most cases the governing motive in the 
German colonies. It cannot have paid Herr to 
order fifty-two black babies to be thrown into the river 
and drowned, and the balance of proof as yet is that this 
order was actually given and carried out. Only two ex- 
planations occur to us. One is that the German officials in 
a negro State, belonging themselves, as they usually do, to 
the residuum of the German official world, regard negroes in 
the way bad-minded Americans and Spaniards are apt to do, 
as animals not entitled when they disobey to the treatment 
of human beings. The other is that, being accustomed in 
their own country to strict discipline and rigid supervision, 
they become when they are at the top, and liberated from 
control and the sense of responsibility to opinion, as they 
are in South-West Africa, intoxicated with their new powers, 
and, when resisted, lose all sense both of justice 2nd 
humanity. One saw something of that during the Terror 
in the first French Revolution. This explanation would 
suggest that the German authorities at home, not expecting 
the difficulty, have failed to provide the necessary restraints 
in the way of Supreme Courts, or of Governors with 
strict instructions and exceptional powers, or of chiefs of 
regiments specially selected for their lenity and breadth 
of mind. These defects can be remedied; or, if all else 
fails, the German Government may adopt the plan which, 
in the same circumstances, was for some time pursued by 
Isabella of Castille, who sent to Peru officers with special 
powers, the great Las Casas being one of them, intended 
to act as protectors of her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
Very serious efforts were for a time made to prevent 
cruelty, and even to check the form of forced labour known 
as the repartimientos. There will not, we think as well as 
hope, be any reluctance to adopt these plans on the part 
of the German Government. The Emperor has no shares 
in any South-West African undertakings. It is in no 
way his interest to relax discipline, as permitted or habitual 
cruelty invariably relaxes it ; and we have always reckoned 
his speech about Huns, delivered before the Chinese War, 
as a literary aberration rather than an index of his latent 
feelings towards non-Aryan peoples. We expect a speedy 
attempt at cure for the half-admitted “ abuses,” though 
we must point out that inquiry at home will not of itself 
produce the necessary improvements. The delay is too 
great, and the difficulty of securing evidence nearly 
insuperable. Some restraining power must be established 
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on the spot sufficient to hold cruel or—for that is more 
nearly the truth—half-mad officials in check before they 
can commit such atrocities as Herr Bebel and Herr Réren 
believe they have committed. 

The matter is an exceedingly serious one. It is not 
only that if remedies—and sufficient remedies—are not 
found Europe will form a new and a worse opinion of 
the German character, which naturally must produce a 
reluctance to see German dominions extended, but there is 
positive danger lest the whole native population of Africa 
should become penetrated with a dread and hatred of the 
white men. It is reported from many quarters that this 
feeling is already betraying itself throughout the vast 
dominion of the Congo State, and it may easily spread 
southward and northward till the entire continent of 
Africa is filled with a hostility to Europe resembling that 
which three hundred years ago undermined the ascendency 
of the triumphant Spanish Monarchy. There is a comity 
of the black as there is of the white world; and while the 
black is prepared to be governed by his white superior 
with a certain absolutism, he will not bear that un- 
reasonable cruelty which keeps him in perpetual terror, 
as well as in the kind of bewilderment, as not knowing 
what is required of him, which tempts inferior races to 
believe that only in massacre can they find deliverance. 
The white men in Africa can never be irresistible from 
their numbers; and the popular European belief that the 
blacks can never combine, and therefore never insurrect 
successfully, is but partially supported by the evidence. 
A Bantu tribe annihilated a British regiment, and there 
have been black generals developed from the people who 
have founded kingdoms and made very effective armies. 
Europe desires to rule Africa, and intends to do it; but she 
has sufficient perception of her own interest not to wish to do 
it by incessant fighting, or through a system like that which 
is gradually extirpating the black races in the vast system 
of river valleys which we call the Congo State. However 
stern the conquerors are in enforcing their own superior 
civilisation, they must be seen to wish for substantial 
justice, however harsh, and must avoid a cruelty which 
suggests to their victims that they are in the hands rather 
of evil demons than of able fighting men. We must add, 
though we are unwilling to enter upon that side of the 
subject, that peaceful security will never be attained until 
the invaders have learned, what we early learned in India, 
to let the women alone. The negresses of South and 
Central Africa are not English ladies, but they care for 
their children; and if some of the stories which have come 
out in the German Parliament are true, there may be 
hatred and dread of white men handed down through the 
villages from generation to generation. ‘There are higher 
arguments yet to be produced if Christianity is to be the 
basis of European action; but the development of hatred 
throughout a continent can never be the interest even of 
those who would cynically allege that profit—great profit 
quickly made—must be the motive-power of the white 
man’s rush into the forests and mountains where the black 
man has for two thousand years hidden himself from what 
he still regards as a dangerous intrusion. We Europeans 
will not rule Africa if the Mussulman missionaries, already 
thousands in number, can say with truth: “ Where the 
Christian is, there is the habitation of cruelty.” 


THE MILITIA AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


E note that rumours have appeared of late in the 
Press to the effect that it is part of Mr. Haldane’s 
new Army scheme to make some sort of amalgamation 
between the Volunteers and the Militia which will be fatal 
to both forces as at present constituted. We have seen 
no statement by Mr. Haldane himself which gives any 
foundation for this view, and we therefore trust that the 
writers in the newspapers have been misinformed, and that 
there is no intention to alter the principles upon which 
the Militia and Volunteers are now based. Indeed, we 
will go farther, and say that if Mr. Haldane is to give 
proper support to the one practical proposal which he 
has yet had time to place before Parliament and the 
nation—the proposal for providing a striking force of 
some hundred and fifty thousand men—the existence of 
both a Militia Force and a Volunteer Force is absolutely 
essential. 
Our hope has been, and is, that Mr. Haldane intends to 
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organise the Auxiliary Forces, not on a new basis, but on 
the old basis, though reformed in such a way as to bring 
out the best qualities of those forces. What we all agree 
is wanted by the Empire as its second line is some 
large reserve of men. We could, of course, with unlimited 
expenditure, create a huge new Regular Reserve for 
this purpose. What we want, however, is rather to 
give a training, and, what is equally important, an 
organisation, to bodies of men who are essentially civilians, 
but who are prepared to come to their country’s call in a 
moment of danger. We have already got in the Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteers forces which profess to supply 
this need, and which to some extent do supply it, but, 
unfortunately, not as efficiently as we should like. Let us 
recall what happened during the Boer War. A sudden and 
great demand was made for men in two or three ways. 
We wanted bodies of men who could go to the front 
and help to fight the enemy, and we wanted, also, 
regiments to take the places, in our garrisons at home and 
in the Mediterranean, of the Regular regiments and batteries 
which had gone to the front. The first way in which we 
supplied this need was by embodying the Militia. We 
sent during the course of the war a great many 
Militia regiments to the front in South Africa. We 
also sent them to the Mediterranean. Again, embodied 
Militia did garrison duty at places like Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and other fortresses. Though the Yeomanry 
did not go out to the front as units, and though it 
was at that time too small a force to supply a| 
very large number of mounted troops, it at any 
rate supplied the nucleus of the Imperial Yeomanry. 
Finally, the Volunteers, by sending out twenty thousand 
men in the service companies, by providing the men for 
the City Imperial Volunteers, and by feeding the first 
contingent of Imperial Yeomanry, did excellent service in 
supplying men for the front. [As we have shown repeatedly 
in these columns, the Volunteers, had they been allowed, 
could and would have done much more, for they offered 
no less than seventy thousand men immediately after 
Colenso.| We do not say that the work of supplying men 
for an imperative national need thus performed by the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers was anything like as 





efficiently performed as it might have been had we possessed 
a better system. What we do say is that even with the 
existing system the principle of supplying troops from the 
Auxiliaries to support the Regulars was accepted and acted | 
upon. And it was acted upon on certain lines which 
clearly differentiated the work of the various forces. The 
Militia supplied the War Office with regimental units. 
The Militia regiments, that is, went out exactly as they | 
stood. The Volunteers and Yeomanry, on the other | 
hand, supplied drafts to the Regular regiments, or else 
helped to till the cadres of newly created corps. The thing 
may not have been well done, but at any rate it was done 
in some fashion ; and furthermore, it may be said that if 
it had not been done even in that bad fashion, the Empire 
would have been in the direst of straits. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from these facts? It 





seems to us that it is this. Do not destroy what you have 
got, do not attempt to make any new system, but, learning 
from the experience of the past, improve your Auxiliary 
Forces and organise them in such a way that they will make 
the provision they made during the South African War, 
but make it very much better. In other words, arrange that 
the machine shall do well what it did badly before. Let us 
take the forces in order, and deal first with the Militia. 
There was only one complaint made about the Militia, 
though we fully admit a terribly serious one, and that con- 
cerned the quality of the men and of the officers. The per- 
sonnel was not good enough per se, or, at any rate, was not 
well trained enough, for neither the officers nor the men of 
the Militia, in our opinion, showed in any essential sense bad 
military quality. We know, of course, that it has been said 
that the inability of the War Office to order the Militia 
abroad was a drawback. But this we take leave to doubt. 
The power of the Government to embody the Militia is in 
reality equivalent to the power to order them abroad. 
When w Militia battalion is embodied, and then is asked 
whether it would prefer to be placed for nine months or a 
year at Chatham or some other dull garrison town, or else 
be sent to the front to fight, the answer is, of course, 
always the same. The battalion volunteers for the front. 





If men are going to be kept from their homes and their 


natural work, they would far rather be seeing service than 
be drilled at home in a barrack square. For ourselves 
then, we see no reason why the Militia should be asked to 
pledge themselves in peacetime to go abroad. They will 


| always go willingly enough when war takes place. The one 
| thing really wanted is an improvement in the personnel of 


the Militia. To achieve this there is, we are convinced 
only one way. ‘To get a better class of man into the 
Militia the men must be given a six months’ pre- 
liminary training on the lines of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company, and after that they must serve on 
what we have called Volunteer conditions. That is, they 
must do a certain amount of drill and_ rifle-shootine 
in their spare time, and go into camp for at least a 
week a year. The best plan would be for the regiment to 
be in camp a fortnight, but only one week to be obligatory 
on the men. Young men now cannot join the Militia 
unless they are content to look forward to ruining their 
prospects of civil employment, and therefore the Militia 
has come to be the home of the casual labourer. <A Militia 
Force raised under the system we have suggested would, 
we believe, be filled by young men of the kind who 
joined the Spectator Experimental Company,—i.e., young 
Englishmen anxious to serve their country in arms, but 
also determined to rise, not fall, in civil life. A Militia 
Force such as we have described, owing to their six 
months’ preliminary training and improved personnel, 
would immediately on embodiment be able to perform 
garrison work throughout the Empire. Further, such 
regiments, after a month or two of garrison duty, would 
be capable of taking their place at the front without 
causing any undue misgivings to the generals asked to 
command them. The Militia, in fact, would be an efficient 
second line to the Regulars,—a force capable of being sent 
wherever they were wanted as units. 

As to the Volunteers, their first function would, of 
course, be to act as Home Guards, and to take their 
stand, as it were, upon what we may term the town-wall 
of Britain,—the line of her coasts. Next, an efficient 
skeleton organisation must be created to enable the 
Volunteers to do what they did with such patriotism 
during the Boer War, but to do it a great deal more 
efficiently. In the first place, by all means let them send 
out service companies to their linked regiments in the field. 
Next, there must be an established organisation by which 
a patriotic offer such as that made by the seventy thousand 
Volunteers after Colenso can be utilised to the best 
advantage. As it was, instead of their services being at 
once and gratefully accepted, the War Office merely 
muttered that it could only send men out in the service 
companies, and that they ought to be thankful enough for 
its kindness in doing that. As for the others, it had no use 
for them, and the wisest thing was to forget as soon as 
possible that so terribly embarrassing an offer had ever 
been made. What is wanted is a scheme under which 
men not required for ‘the service companies could be 
rapidly formed into battalions like the City Imperial 
Volunteers. In their case an organisation had to be pain- 
fully improvised out of nothing; but there is no kind of 
reason why it should not have been worked out in peace- 
time, and the skeleton cadre have been ready to be filled. 
Our suggestion is that in all the great towns and counties 
the Volunteer battalions should be grouped, and that in a 
national emergency special battalions should be formed 
from these groups. 

To recapitulate——what we desire to see is that the 
Militia, instead of being assimilated with the Volunteers, 
should be differentiated from them, first by the six months’ 
training of the men, and next by the obligation—actual, if 
not theoretical—to serve as units wherever they are sent. 
This Militia Force, with an appropriate Reserve, we should 
like to see number two hundred thousand men; but what-: 
ever the number, we are certain that if the organisa- 
tion is properly planned, and the conditions of service are 
properly arranged, the force may be as fine a one as any in 
the service of the nation. For the Volunteers we desire a 
perfectly different system. In our opinion, their essential 
need is elasticity. From each Volunteer we would take as 
much as he was able to give, and rate him accordingly. 
That is, some of the Volunteers would train themselves so 
highly as to reach the standard of the reformed Militia. 
Other regiments we would not merely tolerate, but 
encourage, although they would be in peacetime hardly 
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more than uniformed rifle clubs. The only invariable con- 
ditions would be a severe standard of rifle-shooting, the 
ability to march, and the willingness to obey. If the 
Militia and Volunteers were organised on these lines, we 
believe that the supply of an adequate military force for 
the service of the Empire and the nation need not be 
despaired of. If, however, we throw away the Militia 
which, in spite of the shabby treatment it has received, 
bas served us so well in the past, from Waterloo to the 
Boer War, and also take away that elasticity which is 
the only true basis of the Volunteer Force, we shall be 
destroying national assets of vital importance. 

It was the desire to reform the Militia out of existence, 
and to take away all elasticity from the Voiunteers, which 
ruined Mr. Arnold-Forster’s military projects, and made 
the country regard them with detestation. We cannot 
believe that Mr. Haldane will let himself be led by his 
military advisers into any similar misfortune. He has 
spoken this week of being obliged to recognise the iron 
logic of his military advisers, If that iron logic is leading 
him to any scheme for the destruction of the Militia 
Force and the alteration of the basis of the Volunteers, 
we would implore him to pause before he adopts it. Every 
sound thinker knows that logic, though a most useful 
servant, is the worst possible of masters. When he finds 
logic drawing him to a conclusion which is contrary to the 
teachings of history, and opposed to ordinary common- 
sense, 2 wise man refuses to be logic-bound, and realises 
at once that the premisses on which he is proposing to act 
must be faulty. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE. 
AN American President speaks with an independence, 

combined with authority, possessed by hardly any 
one else. The most absolute of Monarchs may only express 
his own opinion. He has, indeed, a more or less unchecked 
power of giving effect to his words; but the words them- 
selves may answer to no thoughts but his own. The 
strongest Minister has to consider his party in every sen- 
tence, and to hit, if possible, the exact point to which he can 
be sure of carrying them with him. The elected President of 
a great Republic is more representative than the Monarch, 
and less hampered than the Minister. He speaks with the 
authority derived from millions of votes, and with the 
freedom of a man who need consider neither the stability 
of a dynasty nor the interests of a party. His words 
come with the weight of influence conferred by a great 
electoral victory, and with the freedom belonging to a man 
on whom his countrymen have nothing more to confer. 
There have been many Presidents who, either from 
character or from circumstances, have never used the 
occasions lying witbin their reach. But when the man and 
the position concur, the President of the United States 
has an unequalled opportunity, and Mr. Roosevelt, more 
than most of those who have held his great office, may be 
trusted not to let that opportunity go unimproved. In 
the Message sent to Congress on Tuesday he rises above 
the confining atmosphere of party strife into a region in 
which the laws of political right and political duty are 
alone recognised. He does not stop to inquire whether 
the application of these laws is likely to minister to future 
triumphs or reverses at the polls. He addresses his 
countrymen as a single unit, and tells them what they 
ought to do, not as Republicans or Democrats, but as 
citizens of the United States. 

The most interesting parts of the Message to Englishmen 
will be those in which Mr. Roosevelt deals with matters 
common to all prosperous countries,—the relative claims 
of Capital and Labour, the law of marriage, the demands of 
national defence, and the position of aliens. In regard 
to the first of these, the particular measures which the 
President recommends have for their immediate object the 
benefit of the workman. He favours the reduction of 
hours—in the case of railway servants in the first 
instance, but having in view the general introduction of 
an eight-hour day—a thorough investigation of the con- 
ditions of child and woman labour; the adoption of the 
principle which lays all the risks of trade upon the 
employer ; and the creation of conciliation boards. It may 
be said that this last point is equally to the advantage of 
employers; but as in the majority of cases the worst 
sufferers by strikes are the strikers and those dependent 








on them, it is the workman who has most to gain by the 
substitution of arbitration for industrial warfare. “In 
this age of great corporate and labour combinations 
neither employers nor employés should be left completely 
at the mercy of the stronger party to a dispute regardless 
of the righteousness of their respective claims.” The 
public also has an interest in the controversy, not 
merely of convenience, but of justice and policy, and 


it is only through the agency of conciliation 
boards that there is any chance of this interest 
getting a hearing. But more than any specific 


legislation, the President wishes to see the true enemies 
alike of employer and employed rated at their proper 
value. The efforts of those who are working for a genuine 
reform in social methods are defeated by the demagogues 
or the visionaries who confound the possession of wealth 
with its misuse, preach hatred of the rich man as such, 
and seek to inflame honest men “whose lives are hard, and 
who have not had the kind of mental training which will 
permit them to appreciate the danger of the doctrines 
preached.” These men are better appreciated by the 
wealthy reactionary than by those to whom their appeals 
are directly addressed. Therich men who care for nothing 
but filling their own pockets do not trouble themselves 
about the agitator. They know that in the long run 
Capital will find or buy the means of protecting itself 
against plunder. ‘They recognise their real enemies in “ the 
public servant who prosecutes them when they violate the 
law, or who seeks to make them bear their proper share of 
the public burdens.” But if Mr. Roosevelt has no mercy 
on the agitator who masquerades as a reformer, he has just 
as little for the ultra-conservative who, by apologising for 
the misuse of wealth, plays a prominent part in increasing 
Socialist feeling. “The proper antidote to the dangerous 
and wicked agitation against the men of wealth as such is 
to secure by proper legislation and executive action the 
abolition of the grave abuses which actually do obtain in 
connexion with the business use of wealth under our 
present system, or rather no system, of failure to exercise 
any adequate control at all.” At present, happily, England 
is free from those gigantic Trusts which Mr. Roosevelt has 
in view. But only constant watchfulness can avail to 
keep her free from them. Capital is a force, and, like 
other forces, it is beneficent or mischievous according to 
the use to which it is put. ‘Trusts do not lose their power 
of doing harm by crossing the Atlantic, and it will argue 
a strange folly on our part if we ever allow them to gain 
among ourselves that vantage-ground from which Mr. 
Roosevelt finds it so hard to dislodge them in the United 
States. 

The divorce scandals, arising from the different laws 
which are in force in different States of the Union, have 
no parallel in this country. But the language which the 
President uses on another aspect. of the marriage question 
has an application far beyond his own continent. ‘* When 
men and women cease to regard a worthy family life, with 
all its duties fully performed and all its responsibilities 
lived up to, as the life best worth living, then evil days 
for the commonwealth are at hand.” And then he goes 
on to characterise “ wilful sterility ” as “a sin which is the 
more dreadful in proportion as the men and women guilty 
thereof are in other respects, in character and bodily and 
mental powers, those who for the sake of the State it would 
be well to see the fathers and mothers of many healthy 
children.” These are plain words, and it is something 
that in America, at all events, they will find millions of 
readers. It is strange how the conception of civic obliga- 
tion is becoming narrowed to a single item. It is still 
thought becoming in a man to be willing to die for his 
country. To order his life so that his country will benefit 
by it is dropping out of the list of duties. Mr. Roosevelt 
is excellent, too, upon the connexion between peace and 
warlike preparation,—that connexion which is so often 
lost sight of by English peace-lovers. ‘‘ The chance for 
the settlement of disputes peacefully by arbitration now 
depends mainly upon the possession by the nations that 
mean to do right of sufficient armed strength to 
make their purpose effective.” And on another point 
connected with national defence he equally touches 
some among ourselves. The safety of any country that is 
worth attacking depends on one of two things,—the 
possession of a regular army large enough to stand the 
drain of war for the period, whatever it is, which suffices 
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to create a new army out of wholly untrained men, or 
such a kind of preparation among the people at large as 
will enable a small regular army to be quickly reinforced 
by fairly competent volunteers. The efficiency of these 
recruits will be “almost directly proportionate” to their 
“ excellence in marksmanship.” You cannot quickly teach 
men to shoot, and unless they can shoot they are of very 
little use in war. It would be interesting to know what 
President Roosevelt thought of the deprecatory language 
which Mr. Birrell lately felt himself compelled to use in 
reference to rifle-shooting in elementary schools. 

Upon one other matter the Message has its application 
to ourselves. ‘It is the sure mark of a low civilisation, 
a low morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in any 
way humiliate the stranger within our gates.” The 
President is opposed to all alien laws so far as they 
aim merely at the protection of the native workman 
against competition,—competition which may in the end 
benefit him. The only just ground on which an alien law 
can rest is the conduct of those to whom it applies. By 
all means let us send away immigrants who have shown 
themselves unworthy of our hospitality. What we ought 
not to do is to refuse them hospitality because we will 
not be at the trouble of making or enforcing regulations 
which will prevent that hospitality from being abused. 
Nothing can be better than Mr. Roosevelt’s teaching, 
though we have some doubts as to his power of giving 
effect to it. The experience we have lately had of the 
moral difficulties which arise in connexion with Asiatic 
immigration on a large scale should prevent us from 
hastily condemning the instinct, or almost instinct, by 
which the action of European communities is sometimes 
guided. But the particular form of exclusion which the 
Japanese Government justly complains of seems singularly 
unreasonable. Education is usually the last thing on 
which the undesirable immigrant sets any value. If the 
sins of the Japanese in California are limited to the wish 
to send their children to school, even the most nervous 
citizen may sleep in peace. 





THE REFORM OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


+ lege Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed, under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Dilke, to inquire into the practicability of graduating and 
differentiating the Income-tax issued their Report last 
week. The word “ practicability” in their terms of refer- 
ence seems to have weighed upon the members, and the 
Report is a much more businesslike and sober document 
than we had dared to hope for. The Committee have not 
embarked on any doctrinaire fiscal speculations. They 
see the great merits of the existing system, and they are 
convinced that “ taxation at the source,” by which some- 
thing like two-thirds of the present yield is collected, must 
be maintained. In Italy and in certain other States 
where the tax is levied wholly by personal assessment 
there is a tremendous leakage, and in spite of a higher 
rate the sum collected is proportionately far lower than 
with us. This is one of the first conclusions of the 
Report, and it is a sign of that sane conservatism 
which should always be maintained in fiscal matters. 
Fiscal machinery is not an easy thing to improvise, 
and we should think twice before abandoning a tried 
method in favour of some novel device, however 
attractive on paper. A second general feature of the 
Report is the new view which is taken of the Income- 
tax. The old theory that it was a war-tax is utterly dis- 
carded. It is regarded as an integral and permanent part 
of our fiscal system, which may be useful in war, but which 
is also invaluable in peace. If this be so, it will be 
necessary to revise.our whole theory of the impost, for 
clearly it does not stand on the same level as Continental 
taxes on income, which are in their nature non-expansive. 
If the taxpayer is to bear the brunt of war, it is highly 
important that his contributions in peace should corre- 
spond reasonably with his ability to pay. 

The problem is to find some means of relieving the 
small taxpayer who stands above the present limits of 
exemption and abatement,—the man who makes his income 
by hard work, and who is none too far from the margin of 
existence. The total income of this country in 1906 was 
about £1,750,000,000. Of this, according to Mr. Chiozza- 
Money’s figures, about 1,250,000 people took £600,000,000, 





about 3,750,000 £250,000,000, while the re 
£900,000,000 was divided among 39,000,000 
Figures in such cases are difficult things to get correct} 
but there is no doubt that there is a great mass of 
moderately poor Income-tax payers who feel the impost a 
serious burden, while there is a small class of very rich 
men who pay less than justice demands. What remed 
can be found for this anomaly? The first proposal J 
graduation,—the levying of the tax at a graduated rate 
according to the total net income of the taxpayer. This 
could only be done properly by exacting from each person 
a declaration of income, and basing the assessment on it.— 
a method which would make “ taxation at the source ” 
impossible, for in deducting the tax from a share dividend 
the total income of the payee would be unknown, and 
the rate consequently unascertainable. There is another 
type of graduation, however,—by means of a super-tax 
which is a kind of supplementary Income-tax levied by 
direct personal assessment on all persons whose total 
net income exceeded, say, £5,000. This method saves the 
taxation at the source, but it involves something in the 
nature of a personal inquisition. Every taxpayer would 
have to do what is now done only by the 700,000 persons 
who claim abatement, and make a declaration of hig 
total income. The Committee are in favour of making a 
personal declaration of total income compulsory, and we 
are inclined to agree with them. Inquisition is the bug- 
bear of the French taxpayer, but in England, after all, we 
have something very like it already existing. The tax- 
payer who wants to be relieved must accept the only 
method of relief, inquisition or no. And it is precisely the 
man who will be relieved for whom the provision is framed, 
—the man with an income between £1,000 and £3,000, 
Very rich men are nearly always known to the surveyors 
of taxes, and a trial assessment compels a full disclosure. 
The third method of graduation is by degression,—that is, 
by increasing the limit of abatements, and, in order to 
restore the balance, increasing the rate of tax on the higher 
incomes. For ourselves, we see great difficulties in any 
wide application of the scheme. Besides involving personal 
declaration of net income from every taxpayer, it would 
mean that an enormous sum of money would first be taken 
from the public, and then returned to them. If £40,000 a 
year were the maximum income beyond which abatement was 
not carried, then the maximum tax would be paid by only 
250 persons ; but it would be collected on £450,000,000 of 
income, and returned on all except about £20,000,000. 
However, this method can be used with advantage up to 
a point, and we are at one with the Committee in wishing 
to see the present limit of abatements extended to incomes 
of £1,000. 

Differentiation—the assessing of incomes at different 
rates according as they are “earned” or ‘ unearned "— 
was the second branch of the Committee’s inquiry. 
Obviously, there is a great difficulty in the distinction, 
for an income may be the product of capital on one aspect, 
and of individual exertion on another. But a working 
definition has been found on the Continent, where it is a 
feature of many Income-tax systems, and no doubt some 
compromise could be arrived at here. The Committee 
think that the only way is to limit incomes requiring 
differentiation to those not exceeding £3,000 a year, a 
class which is almost invariably directly assessed and 
collected. 

The chief findings of the Committee are three in 
number. Graduation is possible by extending the existing 
limit of abatements to £1,000. In the case of incomes 
exceeding £5,000 a super-tax based on personal declaration 
is also practicable. Finally, differentiation between earned 
and unearned incomes is practicable, but should be limited 
to incomes not exceeding £3,000 a year. So far the 
Committee have been moderation itself. To the first and 
third proposals there may be technical objections, but 
there is nothing in them startling or menacing. The 
advocate of the Income-tax as a means of raising large 
sums for old-age pensions or social] experiments must pin 
his faith on the second,—the super-tax. The super-tax, like 
the super-man, is a dangerous thing to have to deal with, 
because it carries no limits along with it. Obviously there 
are many merits in the proposal. It preserves the system of 
taxation at the source, and at the same time enables small 
incomes to escape at a low rate. The danger we see is that 
the whole expansive power of the tax might be put upon 
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the super-tax, and in time of war the rate increased only 
on incomes exceeding £5,000. The Income-tax on a war 
basis would therefore be paid only by the rich, and even 
on a peace footing it would be open to a Government to 
mulct the rich, and the rich only, for some social scheme. 
We dislike class taxation, and unless some safeguard, 
which it is difficult to imagine, is added, we think the 
super-tax a dangerous proposal. 

For the rich, be it remembered, pay not only a tax on 
income, but a heavy tax on capital. It is often urged by 

ople who have imperfectly mastered the admirable 
Report on Foreign Income-tax Systems which Mr. Bernard 
Mullet prepared last year, that an English Income-tax 
must fall lightly on the rich because it is not combined 
with a tax on capital. But the Death-duties, as Sir 
Henry Primrose showed in his interesting evidence, which 
the Committee were content to quote without comment, 
constitute a very rigorous tax on capital. If the Death- 
duties be regarded as a tax on the owner of an estate, 
then, if it had been thrown into the form of an annual 
capital-tax, it would have ranged from 6d. in the pound 
on estates yielding from £40 to £400 a year, to Is. 33d. 
in the pound on estates yielding £40,000 a year and 
upwards. If they be regarded as a tax on the person 
who succeeds, then they would represent for him an 
annual tax varying from 9d. in the pound on estates 
yielding from £40 to £400, to 2s. in the pound on 
estates of £40,000 a year and upwards. Add to these 
the Legacy and Succession Duties, which fall mainly on 
the larger estates, and it will be seen that the richer 
classes pay already a heavy impost on income and 
capital. It is right that they should pay, but it is 
neither just nor expedient that the expansive power of 
the tax should be felt solely by them. 








MORAL SNOBBISHNESS. 

VHACKERAY defined a snob as “ that man or woman 
who is always pretending to be better—especially richer 

or more fashionable—than they are.” Many ramifications of 
the original meaning have, however, been added to the word 
since Thackeray made it popular. It is no longer possible to 
define it so simply. A man may be a snob, and yet so rich 
that he could not well pretend to be richer, and so well born 
that there is no lineage to which he could be tempted to 
pretend. Also there are snobs who openly declare themselves 
to be both poor and middle-class. No class, as a class, is now 
immune from snobbishness, though of course the larger pro- 
portion of all classes are untainted by it. The majority of 
Englishmen are independent, otherwise we should be in a 
very bad way. Snobbishness is a social disease. The normal 
man is not a snob in any class. Whether the disease is on 
the increase or decrease it is difficult to say. Judging by old 
books and old stories, we should imagine that it has become 
more prevalent and less acute. Birth is less slavishly bowed 
down to than it was; on the other hand, money is more 
worshipped. A tremendous wave of energy has passed over 
the whole people, and for the most part our eyes are fixed 
upon success. We have no time to contemplate advantages 
which by no imaginable effort could ever be ours. We 
admire and we desire the attainable more exclusively than 
we did. The results are both good and bad. One outcome 
isa certain loss of ideality and a dearth of great artistic pro- 
duction. The dynamic force of the new-time spirit has driven 
the poetry out of us. That spirit of the time embraces all 
alike. Splendid traditions no longer satisfy the highly born. 
They, too, want a share in the material spoils of the world, or 
at least in its intoxicating activities. Those among them who 
have lost their independence of spirit flatter the wealthy out 
of cupboard-love, and the worst of the wealthy flatter them 
out of social ambition. The less dignified among the intel- 
lectuals flatter both because their imaginations are dazzled by 
the sight of power, and both condescend to the intellectuals 
because they find them useful and amusing. It is easier than 
it was to get out of one’s own station in life, both upwards 
and downwards. Birth and brilliance have always admitted 
to the great playhouse of society, but to-day they take money 
at the doors. There bas been a crashing down of social 
barriers, a breaking up of small circles. No one now lives 


necessarily among his relations any more. This fact has led 





to much confusion as to who are snobs and who are not, 
and people are called snobs who have not sacrificed their 
independence in any degree. It is not snobbish to desire 
any particular kind of company, any more than it is thievish 
to desire wealth. The question is how a man sets about to 
attain his ends, and whether he will make sacrifices of honesty 
or independence to gain them, or whether he will not. In 
a young man what used to be called a taste for high 
company is hardly a fault. It is a neutral quality of a 
useful kind, which his elders are seldom sorry to see. It only 
shows that he is a little too eager to grasp the insignia 
of success. It means that he is content to be the least among 
the company in which he finds himself. He learns to hear in 
silence opinions which are not his own, and realises early that 
neither himself nor his views are of any surpassing import- 
ance,—an advantage as quickly appreciated in the class of his 
birth as in that of his adoption. It is a pity to raise the word 
“snob” till it applies to such as he. 

But one of the commonest forms of snobbishness is not 
social at all, but moral. Many people are moral snobs who 
have not a grain of social ambition. When Napoleon said, “ I 
am above morality,” he not only gave expression to what some 
great people have secretly thought about themselves, but to 
what thousands of their small admirers have openly said of 
them. They do not reflect, perbaps, as they justify their 
heroes, that to declare any one in the world above morality is 
to say that morality has ceased to exist, has been found out 
and exploded, nothing remaining but some utilitarian rules 
suitabie for the guidance of mediocre minds. The moral law 
must be supreme or nowhere. Yet this, as it seems to us, 
self-evident proy osition is by no means easy to apply. Most 
of us feel that for any one to lay too much stress upon the 
moral shortcomings of a great man is a sign of a small mind, 
or at least of a defective education. We do not habitually 
speak of Nelson in respect of Lady Hamilton, of Burns 
in respect of his marriage, of Bacon in the matter of his 


proved corruption, of Coleridge in connexion with his 
opium habit, nor of Charles Lamb in his cups, as we 
should speak of Smith, Brown, and Robinson in like 


Must we, then, admit ourselves to be moral 
The primd-facie evidence is very much against us. 
All the same, we think there is a case for the defence. If we 
labelled Coleridge and Lamb as drunkards, and Bacon as an 
unjust Judge, and if we were to call Nelson and Burns by 
any ugly names which might befit them, we should be no 
more just than we are at present, and have offered but a poor 
sacrifice at the shrine of morality. The difficulty arises 
from a fallacious method of estimating character. We 
all too apt to-judge men, not by how much good they have 
done, but by how little harm; not by how much use they have 
been to the progress of the world, but by how little hindrance. 
We want to make saints by a process of exhaustion. The 
reductio ad absurdum of this method would be that the only 
morally perfect persons were infants and well-supervised idiots, 
Such foolish judges either declare a man to be worthless because 
he has done certain bad acts, or else when they perceive that 
such condemnation is palpably absurd they get out of an 
impasse by saying that the ordinary rules of morality do not 
apply to him. The greater the man, the wider the field of 
character which has to be taken into account when we 
endeavour to sum him up. What is bad in him is 
bad than it would be in any one else, but it may make a far 
less proportion of the whole. The man who refuses to condemn 
the character of a great man on evidence which would make 
him condemn a little one is not necessarily a moral snob; he 
may be a moral realist. But the man who says that a given 
action is less bad in one person than in another is a snob, and 
worse ; he is a belittler of morals altogether. 

There is a new sort of snobbishness which is very rife to-day, 
and which seems like a species of hybrid between the social 
and the moral form of the disease. It shows itself in a strong 
desire to be in the moral fashion. 
condemn what is condemned by the fashion of the moment, 
and to excuse what is by that fashion excused. There 
probably no society in England at present in which it takes 
any courage to execrate those who grind the faces of the 
poor. 
prig. 
it is at present not the fashion to testify against. 


circumstances. 


snobs ? 


are 


no less 


People teach themselves to 
is 
No one fears that in doing so he might. be thought a 


But there are many other pieces of wrongdoing which 
The conse- 





quence is that many people are in the odd position of excusing 
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and defending things which nothing on earth would induce 
them todo. In certain matters there is no secret which they 
guard so jealously as the secret of their scruples. 
and women are moral snobs. They desire to seem more 
fashionable than they are, and the worst of it is they vitiate 
all the social statistics with which the moralists and satirists 
—the correctors of society—have to deal. It is they who are 
responsible for the fact that the satirists overdo their indict- 
ment and produce mockery rather than repentance. There is 
no particular harm in these people. Like the majority of 
snobs, their greatest fault is a lack of independence ; but like 
all those who have not got that indefinable root of strength, 
they weaken the body politic. 





AIDS TO VISION. 

ELMHOLTZ was fond of saying, in proof of the imper. 
fections of the human eye; that be would unhesitatingly 

reject any piece of work sent to him by an instrument-maker 
which should prove to be equally full of defects. It is need- 
less to accumulate illustrations of a fact which is familiar to 
all scientific workers, and which the wisdom of the ages has 
vainly tried to combat in the aphorism that “seeing is 
believing.” To give only one instance of the untrustworthi- 
ness of the human eye, it is still debated whether the so-called 
canals which the telescope seems to reveal on the surface of 
Mars are not an optical delusion, due to the inveterate 
tendency of the eye to arrange separate and unconnected 
markings into a linear pattern. Any one who has watched 


a really good conjurer is well aware that seeing is not 


always believing: we see him quite distinctly take a coin 
out of his left eye and convert a playing-card into a white 
rabbit; but all the same we do not believe that he does 
it. Yet it is almost entirely through the medium of this 
imperfect and deceptive instrument that we are obliged to 
prosecuie those researches into the nature of things which, 
under the generic name of science, have done so much to 
change the conditions of life, and the outlook of mankind 
upon both the material and the spiritual universe. Fortu- 


nately, we are able to check the messages which the eye sends | 


to the brain by the indications of other senses, as well as to 
supplement its native weakness by instrumental aids. Only 


those who have studied the singular aberrations into which a | 


false notion of religion can lead the spirit of mankind will 
readily believe that, as Professor Gotch reminded us in a 
recent Oxford lecture, an attempt was made in the early days 
of these inventions to decry their use. A certain Somerset 
vicar made himself notorious by the vigour with which, in the 
seventeenth century, he inveighed against the use of the 
newly invented optic glasses, since they perverted vision, 
and made all things appear in an unnatural, and therefore 
a false, light. Microscopes and telescopes, with their array of 
lenses, he declared to be impostors, since a man could not see 
so well with two pair of spectacles as with one. Some asserted 
it to be sinful to assist the eyes, which were adapted by 
Providence to the capacity of the individual, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. ‘“It was argued that society at large 
would become demoralised by the use of spectacles; they 
would give one man an unfair advantage over his fellow, and 
every man an unfair advantage over every woman, who could 
not be expected, on aesthetic and intellectual grounds, to 
adopt the practice.” We seem to have heard very similar 
reasoning on another subject quite recently. Fortunately the 
common-sense of mankind is usually victorious over such 
It is difficult to argue people ont of the use of 
advantageous inventions. 


reasoning. 
notoriously 


be as hard as to persuade the artillerist to abandon his big guns 
for the bows and arrows which Mr. Herbert Paul recently 
discovered to be more natural to man. 

Perhaps it is not often realised how entirely a great part of 
our knowledge is dependent upon the instrumental aids to 
vision, To take a single instance, modern bacteriology, which 
has already thrown such a flood of light upon the incidence 
and prevention of disease, would be impossible without the 
microscope. It is not without significance that the latest 
bandbook to the use of the microscope, Sir Almroth E. 
Wright's “Principles of Microseopy,” which has just been 
published by Messrs. Constable (21s. net), is the work, not 
of an optician, but of a pathologist. This admirable and 


| 


Such men | 








suggestive work is too rigorously technical for review in our 
columns, but it serves us to take account of the remarkable 
advances which have been made in the construction and use 
of microscopes during the two and a half centuries which 
have elapsed since Leeuwenhoek first succeeded in grinding 
lenses that were able to reveal the hidden secrets of Nature 
There is good reason to suppose that the first principles 
of microscopy were known in very early times. Layard 
dug up a convex lens of rock-crystal among the ruins of 
Nineveh, and it is practically certain that the exquisite gems 
of the ancient world could not have been cut in their minute 
detail without some such aid. But it was only with the advent 
of Leeuwenhoek’s genius that men began to realise how the 
microscope, as Berkeley puts it, “ brings us, as it were, into a 
new world. It presents us with a new scene of visible objects, 
quite different from what we behold with the naked eye” 
Berkeley, indeed, thought this a doubtful advantage, because 
the structural details revealed by the microscope were too 
small to have any connexion with tangible objects, “ whereby 
we are taught to foresee what will ensue upon the approach 
or application of distant objects to the parts of our own body, 
which much conduceth to its preservation.” But for ones 
the acute philosopher of Cloyne was wrong. The researches 
of Spallanzani and his successors, culminating in the 
epoch-making work of Pasteur, have taught us that minute 
forms of life which we only know through the microscope 
have a most direct bearing upon our health and well. 
being; a knowledge of them does, in short, very distinctly 
conduce to our preservation. Sir Almroth Wright reminds 
us that microscopical research in biology, on which modern 
theories of life and hygiene are so entirely dependent, is 
oddly connected with “the fact that particular dyes are fast 
only upon particular textures—a fact which sooner or later 
enforces itself upon the attention of every purchaser of 
hosiery.” It is not so much improvements in microscopes 
as in their use which have made them such potent aids to 
the biologist and bacteriologist. The discovery that certain 
stains or dyes will adhere to one set of tissues or organisms, 
whilst having no affinity with others, has enabled us to 
make great advances in identifying the various structures 


|. ; ‘ : ‘ 
in a microscopic section, and work on these lines depends 





To persuade the | 
scientific investigator to throw away his aids to vision would 





mainly upon “the invention and exploitation of new methods 
of differential staining.” As an instrument of biological 
research the modern microscope is sufficiently powerful. 
A good instrument is now capable of showing an object 
which is only one-hundred-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter: and this is not far from the theoretical mimimum 
visibile, which depends on the wave-length of light. Mr. 
Gordon’s remarkable discovery of the possibilities of the so- 
called tandem microscope, which is described in the last 
chapter of Sir Almroth Wright's book, indicates that we may 
before long obtain a still higher degree of resolution; but the 
imperfections of the human eye render it at least doubtful 
whether it will be able to use more powerful microscopes to 
any advantage. Poor humanity is at fault again. 

We are led from the infinitely little to the infinitely great 
by another book which lies before us, Mr. James Baikie’s 
“Through the Telescope” (A. and C. Black, 5s. net). The 
telescope has done as much as the microscope for man’s 
practical mastery of the world. Without it, navigation would 
still be an empirical art, and we should have no certain rules 
by which the sailor might steer across the great oceans with 
every expectation of a safe landfall. Mr. Baikie’s cbief 
concern in this lucid and agreeable book is with those celestial 
objects which can be profitably studied through such a telescope 
as is within the reach of the average amateur. But in his 
introductory chapter he gives a succinct account of the evolu- 
tion of the telescope. The world is still in doubt as to its 
actual inventor, but there is a consensus of opinion that the 
man who first showed what marvels of discovery lay in the 
simple-seeming optic tube was “starry Galileo.” His telescope 
was a very humble instrument—the sort of thing that any 
intelligent schoolboy can now make unto himself at an 
expenditure of a very few shillings—yet Proctor was right in 
saying that “if we regard the absolute importance of the 
discoveries effected by different telescopes, few, perhaps, will 
rank higher than the little tube now lying in the Tribune of 
Galileo at Florence.” The popular idea of a telescope is that 


it is merely used for making out the details of heavenly 
objects, and that an increase in size and definition is 
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the sole desideratum of astronomers. As a matter of fact, 


this is only one, and perhaps not the most important, 
use of the astronomical telescope. The whole science 
of navigation depends for its accuracy on the adaptation 
of the telescope to find the exact direction of a star 
or planet, and a comparatively small telescope does this work 
better than any of the great modern instruments. A thirteen- 
inch refractor was selected for the purposes of the inter- 
national photographie survey of the heavens, in which some 
millions of stars, of which the great majority are for ever 
invisible to the naked eye, are mapped. The spectroscope, 
too, which has told such astonishing things about the con- 
stitution and motions of far-distant star-systems, does not 
need a very large telescope to do its work. Probably no 
further attempt will be made to construct an instrument 
as large as Lord Rosse’s six-foot reflector. We shall never 
be able to make a telescope powerful enough to resolve 
with any certainty the interesting question as to the 
habitability of the planets, and messages from Mars, if we 
ever receive them, will come by some kind of wireless 
telegrapby or thought transference. But there is some cause 
for gratification at the achievements of human intelligence, 
thus working with the aid of a few pieces of glass and metal. 





THE PHEASANT OF THE FUTURE. 

HE pheasant has been so long the principal person in our 
coverts that it does not seem “ quite nice,” it hardly 

even seems “quite right,” to interfere with him in any way. 
It has always sounded rather quaintly, to those who were 
informed of the pheasant’s genealogy, to hear the com- 
plaints which were at one time common of the degeneracy 
‘aused in the stock of the “old English pheasant” by the 
introduction of the bird with the white collar round his neck, 
torquatus, from China. To such a pitch of loyalty and 
jealousy for our “old English pheasant” had we come that 
we used to wax indignant when we saw too large a percentage 
of the white-collared birds. 
centage of those without the white collar has now become 
very small indeed. It is quite a rare thing to see such a bird 
as the old dark-necked fellow. Yet, after all, it is only by 
adoption that we can make any claim upon him as an 
English citizen. Phasianus is his family name, with the 
more particular designation for himself as Colchicus; and 


ae | 
Phasianus we must suppose to indicate a gentleman from 


the banks of the Phasis, and Colchicus as a more narrowly 
local addition indicating, possibly incorrectly, that he hails 
from Colchis. At all events, he is distinctly an Eastern bird. 
We in the West may adopt him, so that we become actually 





As a matter of fact, the per- | 


very jealous of any disturbance of his acquired rights, but we | 


have to recognise that he is decidedly Oriental in his manners, 


—a sultan of many wives. We may adopt him, but his some- 


that we shall hardly know what to call it. “ Pheasant” 
will not suggest the new creature at all. We shall have to 
eall it the Mongolian pheasant, or a Mongolian hybrid, as 
the case may be, and, so calling it, confess at once that the chief 
person of our coverts is quite different from what he used to 
be. There is not the slightest doubt that most people who know 
both kinds will say that the new one is the better of the two. 
Insomuch as the difference between the new type and the old 
will be greater than the difference between torquatus and 
Colchicus, we shall sentimentally resent the latter change 
more than the former; but insomuch as the advantages which 
Mongolicus, even in his crosses, seems to have over the type 
which is still the common one in our coverts are much more 
decided than any very doubtful advantage that Colchicus may 
have had in comparison with the type preceding him, we are 
bound practically to accept the change with satisfaction. 
The Mongolian and the half-bred Mongolian are better birds 
than either the old Colchicus or torquatus, or than the prevailing 
crosses between them. In appearance the Mongolian (and he 
earries much of his own characteristics into his crosses) is a 
fine upstanding bird, bigger and heavier than our now 
common pheasant, wearing a very broad white collar about 
his neck; and for the rest, according to Mr. Ogilvie Grant 
again, “the mantle, chest, and breast are bronzy orange-red 
glossed with purple carmine in one light and green in the 
other; the rump is dark maroon, strongly glossed with green, 
shading into purple; the throat is purplish bronzy red; the 
breast and flank feathers are tipped with very dark green; 
and the middle of the breast and sides of the belly are dark 
green.” Evidently this is a bird that has no need to be 
ashamed of his costume; its description reads like an account 
in words of one of Turner's sunsets. Added to all this, the 
Mongolian pheasant has a very widely open and bold eye, 
which is a striking feature even where so many colours are 
He is a bird well adapted for all that the shooter 
requires of him,—as strong, as fast, and as high a flier 
as our old familiar friend, an excellent bird for the table, 
not only as to the quality of his flesh, but also as to the 
important point that there is more of it,—he is, as we have said, 
a bigger bird. For the purposes of the keeper, the new bird— 
that is to say, the hybrid between our old pheasant, itself 
generally a cross between Colchicus and torquatus, and the 
pure Mongolicus—has several advantages. It is a very healthy 
and hardy bird, and will thrive in conditions which would be 
almost inevitably fatal to a large proportion of the common 
pheasant poults. 
the overstocking of the ground, rearing birds in too close 
proximity to each other, and in some cases rearing too soon 
again on ground already used for that purpose, a very serious 
epidemic has been rife among pheasants. 


striking. 


Of late years, in consequence, no doubt, of 


It seemed to reach 


| what we may well hope to have been its height last year, for in 


what shocking habits are hardly those of our native avine | 


kinds, if we may except the black-game. He is no better than 
Chanticleer of the farmyard, who is also an Oriental person in 
his origin. 
Grant, who has made a special study of the game-birds, is 
disposed to think that this polygamous habit of the pheasant 
may have been acquired in what he calls a state of semi- 
domestication, for he writes:—‘In a really wild state all the 
evidence, though it is certainly somewhat scanty, tends to 
show that this, as well as the other species of Phastanus, are 
monogamous, the cock bird remaining with the female during 
the period of incubation, and taking part in the duties of 
protecting and rearing the young.” In its modern habits, in 
this country, even the mother pheasant is but an indifferent 


It is only fair to say, however, that Mr. Ogilvie | 


the present season it does not appear to have been nearly so 
prevalent, and there is reason to think that keepers and the 
rearers of pheasants have been taught a useful lesson by it, 
both in the direction of such details as the necessity of dis- 
infecting coops and utensils used by the pheasants, and 
also in the yet more important general principle of not 
overcrowding the birds on the ground, and of constantly 


|using fresh ground for their rearing. But even in the 


. } 
parent, and not nearly so careful as the partridge mother of | 


her eges and young brood. 

The date of the introduction of our so-called old English 
pheasant into Great Britain is lost in the prehistoric mists. 
Some attribute it to the Romans; but it is said that the 
bird appears on the menus of Saxon Kings, if that goes for 
anything. Colchicus, at any rate, is by far the longest 
established of his family, but his race is no longer pure, 
being much crossed with torquatus. Still, we could call him 
“the pheasant,” and take a pride in him; the departure 
from the old pure type was not very marked. But now we 
are threatened with a new species of pheasant, or at least a 
cross with a new species, which is so unlike the old type 
which we have adopted so long as to feel it to be a compatriot, 





midst of the epidemic the Mongolians, both the pure- 
bred and the half-breeds, have flourished with a singular 
immunity. We have seen letters from keepers asserting that 
they had reared Mongolians with success on ground which 
had been fouled by rearing pheasants on it the very year 
before, and that the birds had taken no harm. The rate of 
growth of the young poults is very rapid. In fact, in every 
respect this promises to be a species (or a variety) which will 
face the struggle for life with a better chance of success than 
any other variety we have yet seen in our coverts, and requires 
less care and fostering at the keeper's hands. Unless further 
experience proves it to have some defects which so far have not 
been revealed, it is difficult not to believe that the general type 
of our pheasants will be changed in the future in the direction 
of a cross—probably a half-cross, for that is the strain which 
seems to find the greatest fuvour—with the pheasant which is 
called Mongolicus. 

We have seen very many previous attempts to improve the 
principal bird of our coverts, but until this last experiment 
none of the changes have proved to be for the better. We 
have had birds which were more beautiful and more gorgeous 
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even than our own gay bird: the pheasants are a gay family. 
We have had Amherst, Reeve's, golden, Prince of Wales, 
and many more: there is hardly one of the large family which 
has not been given a trial. Until now, the only real success 
of the kind has been with the Japanese pheasant. It has 
been claimed for tl.e crosses between them and the type 
common in our coverts that they were quicker in starting to 
fly and were willing to fly higher than our own birds; but 
they never made their claims good or widely recognised. 
They fulfilled, perhaps, some of the requirements of the best 
possible birds; but they did not fulfil them all, or enough of 
them, as the Mongolian crosses really do look as if they 
would fulfil them. Most of the more beautiful kinds, such as 
the Argus and the golden, were not really high flyers. Many of 
them were more difficult to rear than the common pheasants : 
most of them were smaller and inferior as table birds. The 
Mongolian seems to combine all the essential qualities which 
we want. Perhaps the strongest evidence that we can find 
of the true merits of the bird is not so much the direct as 
the indirect witness borne by very nearly all the keepers 
who have tried it. The fact that a very large majority of 
a class so conservative, so averse to any new thing, are ready 
to introduce this stranger, and to welcome him, is even more 
significant than all the testimonials which they may give 
him. Unless the new thing was very good indeed, its novelty 
would discount all its superior merits in the estimate of nine- 
tenths of the keeper class. That nine-tenths of that class 
should, on the contrary, be proclaiming and practically bearing 
witness to the excellences of the new bird is the strongest 
ground for the presumption that it will become the typical 
British pheasant of the future. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
IV.—ADMIRALTY COMMITTEES. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—In my last letter reference was made to numerous Com- 
mittees appointed by the Admiralty during the last two years; 
it is now proposed to look a little more closely into their con- 
stitution and work. The declared intention in appointing 
these Committees was to give assistance to the Board of 
Admiralty in remedying faults of naval administration, and 
framing measures of reform. Consequently it was of the 
highest importance to ensure that the Committees should be 
properly constituted, impartial, independent, and capable of 
dealing with difficult and complex subjects. Great issues were 
involved; the procedure, therefore, should have been deliberate 
and exhaustive. Before recommendations were made all 
authoritative views ought to have been considered, and 
alternatives ought to have been weighed. Let us see bow far 
these essential conditions have been fulfilled. 

The Committees have been “ Departmental,” and mainly 
composed of naval officers or civilians employed at the 
Admiralty. Very few gentlemen have been appointed from 
outside the Naval Service. Speaking broadly, most of the 
members in the course of their ordinary official duties would 
have been concerned with the subjects referred for con- 
sideration ; their opinions could have been ascertained equally 
well without the formal appointment of Committees, but the 
public would not have been equally impressed. As an 
example, take the Committee on Designs. There were fifteen 
members and two secretaries; all but five were, or had 
recently been, Admiralty officials. One Rear-Admiral from 
the Fleet was appointed, and four civilians from outside the 
Naval Service. One of these, Lord Kelvin, was unfortunately 
incapacitated by illness from giving active assistance. In the 
case of the Committee on Dockyard Reorganisation there were 
seven members; only one from outside, although this was 
pre-eminently a case where valuable assistance might have 
been given by gentlemen experienced in the management 
of great private establishments for shipbuilding and marine 
engineering. Two of the six other members were simply 
clerical officials at the Admiralty having no technical know- 
ledge. The contrast between the Committee on Designs of 
1904-5 and that appointed in 1871 to deal with similar 
subjects is so great that further comment is needless. The 
Navy Estimates Committee, so called, has been credited with 
Jarge economies in expenditure ; it was entirely composed of 
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Admiralty officers, two of whom—the Financial Secretary and 
the Accountant-General—are officially responsible for naval 
finance. With them were associated the First Sea Lord and 
the Permanent Secretary ; hardly an ideal Committee for such 
a gigantic task ; besides which all the members ware occupied 
with routine duties. The Douglas Committee on Naval 
Training included Admiral Douglas, the Director of Naval 
Education, the Chaplain of the Fleet, three Captains R.N, 
and an Admiralty clerk. It has already been said that this 
Committee neither in constitution nor in procedure was such 
as should have been appointed to deal with the important 
subjects entrusted to it. This brief summary can be 
verified by reference to many documents; there was 
throughout a marked indisposition to give information even 
as to the membership of the Committees when they were 
appointed. Cne can understand the desire for secrecy now 
that the facts are public property. It is not possible to claim 
that these Committees were of a character corresponding to 
the magnitude and importance of the tasks nominally assigned 
to them. 

A notable feature of recent Committees has been the 
presidency of the First Sea Lord. One would have thought 
that Sir John TPisher would have been so fully occupied with 
his important official duties that he could not have undertaken 
this additional work. As a matter of principle also the 
First Sea Lord should have permitted independent and 
capable Committees to conduct these investigations, and 
should have been content to consider judicially their Reports 
and recommendations. In a moment of Mr. 
Pretyman gave to the House of Commons an explanation of 
this universal presidency. 





frankness 


The passage in which this occurs 
runs as follows :— 

“In a very large proportion of the matters which come up for 
decision, the issue which is constantly arising is—Is this par- 
ticular thing necessary for war? There is only one person who 
can give an answer to that question, and that is the First Sea 
Lord: this is his particular function. He is the adviser of the 
First Lord on all questions of policy and preparation for war. I 
only mention this to show how enormously important it is, and 
how much time is saved by the fact that, in a very large number 
of cases, the First Sea Lord is a member of these Committees, 
That ‘ short-circuits’ business [the italics are mine] and enables a 
decision to be given on the spot as to many points which involve 
reference and discussion.” 

It is asserted that the 
on policy and preparation 


There is here much food for thought. 
First Sea Lord is “the adviser”’ 
for war: according to precedent and experience, he is the 
principal adviser, not the sole adviser; his naval colleagues 
are not “negligible quantities.” It is passing strange to find 
a Parliamentary representative of the Admiralty taking for 
granted that, on subjects of primary importance to naval 


efficiency, it is desirable to obtain “a decision on the 


spot.” The collection, collation, and analysis of evidence in 
regard to these important subjects must precede any decision 
worth baving. Haste in such matters is to be deprecated; 
mature consideration is essential. If Mr. Pretyman had been 
better informed on electrical subjects, he would have avoided 
the analogy of “short-circuiting.” When a short-circuit 
occurs there is usually conflagration, and often serious 
damage or destruction. Many authorities on naval matters 
are convinced that the presidency of the First Sea Lord over 
so many Committees, and the heavy pressure of his personal 
opinions, have involved hasty decisions not based on thorough 
investigation ; and that the future results of this haste will 
be akin to those which occur when short-circuiting happens in 
an electrical installation. They urge the necessity, while 
there is time and opportunity, for thorough examination of 
the Admiralty machinery by impartial authorities familiar 
with naval requirements and administration, in order that 
recent installations, hastily erected and set to work, may be 
subjected, if necessary, to amendments or adjustments that 
will secure safety and good working in future. It will never 
do simply to “watch and wait,’—as Lord Tweedmouth has 
declared his intention to do in regard to some important 
matters. Risks that may now be avoided, and mistakes that 
can now be remedied, may bring irreparable disaster upon the 
Navy if they are simply watched and permitted to develop. 
Every one agrees that the Navy should not be made the sport 
of party politics. It is equally true that naval efficiency 
should never be allowed to depend upon the judgment and 
discretion of any one man, however able and experienced he 
may be. The ancient system of government by a Board of 
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Admiralty represents the latter principle. There is reason to 
fear that the principle has been ignored or obscured of late. 
It must be recognised afresh, and frankly applied to naval 
administration. 

The charge of hasty decision is demonstrable from official 
Papers. One or two instances must suffice. The Douglas 
Committee (as was stated in the first letter) in eight weeks 
disposed of very many subjects of primary importance to the 
eficient training and specialisation of naval officers, and the 
performance of engine-room duties. The Committee on 
Designs was announced by Lord Selborne in December, 
1904; it probably did not meet until the New Year. In a 
Parliamentary Paper (issued in July last) it is stated that 
the Committee in the course of its work “ carefully examined 
and discussed ...... six alternative designs” for battle- 
ships, and an equal number for cruisers. As a result, they 
“unanimously decided to recommend” the designs adopted for 
the ‘Dreadnought’ and for three ships of the ‘ Invincible’ 
class. These decisions are said to have been further dis- 
cussed with the Commanders-in-Chief of the Channel and 
Atlantic Fleets in January, 1905, and to have been “ concurred 
in by them.” The designs were “ ultimately adopted” by the 
Board; the exact date of the decision is not given; in the case 
of the ‘Dreadnought’ it must have followed speedily upon 
the action above described, otherwise it would not have been 
possiLle to have made the progress in construction that was 
made on and for that ship during 1905-6. Although the keel 
was not laid until October 2nd, 1905, the work had been in 
land many months before, and the Nuvy Estimates for 1906-7 
show this conclusively. Before March 31st, 1906, £86,000 had 
been spent on dockyard labour alone,—representing the con- 
tinuous employment -of eleven to twelve hundred men for a 
year. Over £400,000 had been spent on armour and other 
materials in the same period, nearly £170,000 on machinery, 


and over £90,000 on gun-mountings. The total expenditure | aalze * eng 
| subdivisions, torpedo, navigating, and gunnery service. ..... 


in 1905-6 was £835,000. These figures show that the design 
must have been settled in all its main features early in 1905, 
and make it probable that the work of the Committee on 
Designs in regard to the ‘ Dreadnought’ was practically com- 
pleted—as the official Papers seem to indicate—in January, 
1905. 1f se, the Committee must have made a “record ” for 
rapidity in examination and discussion of six alternative 
designs for battleships, not to mention six other designs for 
armoured cruisers, which seem to bave been dealt with 
in equally summary fashion. The issues involved were 
great: the four ships laid down in 1905 represent a 
total expenditure of eight millions sterling when com- 
plete for sea. There was no need for urgency, but if 
it had been a case of “life and death” more could not 
have been done to hasten the decision and to press on 
the work on the ‘Dreadnought.’ Overtime was employed 
extravagantly, other work was delayed, and the actual sum 
spent in the financial year 1905-6 was nearly double that 
intended to be spent when the Navy Estimates for that 
year were issued. Surely this haste requires explanation ; 
the dangers involved are obvious; what plea of justification 
can be produced? A new departure of this nature should 
have been deliberately decided, not “rushed.” Long before 
the ‘Dreadnought’ was finished or tried Mr. Robertson 
informed the House of Commons that the three new battleships 
to be laid down this year would be made six hundred and fifty 
tons larger—and of course proportionately more costly—than 
the ‘ Dreadnought,’ presumably for the purpose of effecting 
improvements in them. This fact alone indicates that the 
preparation of the original design must have been ‘hurried 
unduly ; for the changes made can only be changes of opinion, 
not the result of experience. One asks in vain for an official 
explanation or justification of the manner in which this most 
important matter has been dealt with; first by the late Board 
in regard to the ‘Dreadnought,’ and now by Lord Tweed- 
mouth and bis colleagues. The complete technical responsi- 
bility, of course, rests upon the Naval Members of the Board, 
who were left undisturbed when the change of Government 
took place. The piece justificative prefixed to the Admiralty 
Memorandum on New Construction presented last July is not 
worthy of the occasion, or likely to be accepted as sufficient. 
As regards the three ships of the ‘Invincible’ class it 
gives no information respecting armament, armour, or speed, 
although each of them will involve a total cost of two millions 
sterling, und the work on them is weil advanced. For further 





information one has to turn to inspired articles in the Press, 
giving details on some points and making assertions as to 
others,—another illustration of recent Admiralty methods 
described in the preceding letter. One cannot but conclude that 
1f the Report of the Committee on Designs were published, it 
would probably become evident that its work was no more 
satisfactory than that of the Douglas Committee. Why 
should doubts of this nature be allowed to continue? In the 
public interest they should be resolved without further delay 
—I am, Sir, &c., CIvIis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

[To tus Epiron or THE “Sexcraron.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 1st your correspondent 
“Civis” makes a fulse statement to the effect that I was 
chosen and employed by the Admiralty to write a series of 
articles in the J'imes describing the new system of naval 
training, specialisation, and nucleus crews. To refute what 
is implied by “Civis” it is necessary to explain the origin 
and motive of the articles. Allow me therefore to say that as 
long ago as April 19th, 1901, in the St. James's Gazette, I 
suggested what I believe to be the first rough outline of a 
proposal for common entry and specialisation as a basis for 
the training of naval officers. And in that same newspaper 
on January 24th, 1902, I more fully described it as 
follows :— 

“The new college at Dartmouth may yet embody Keyham. 
All such prospective officers would come in under common entry, 
and would take their first year or two of studies in common ; 
afterwards, by competition or judicious selection, and to a certain 
extent, where possible, by individual choice, being drafted into 
specialized studies, some for engineer officers, some for the various 


Since any scheme to be effective must recognize the need of 
specialists in each division of service, gunnery, torpedo, and the 
like, the last years of the course must be directed towards 
specialization.” 

This, you will observe, was indited long before the present 
Board of Admiralty came into office; and anybody who cares 
to refer to my articles in the Fortnightly Review of that 
period, on naval engineer officers and on Naval Volunteers, 
will discover that it was written at a time when I was 
strenuously opposed to the régime that then existed. 
Maintaining the continuity, Sir John Colomb in March, 
1902, upheld the principles of common entry and speciali- 
sation for naval officers, in the House of Commons; and 
Mr. Gerard Fiennes throughout gave them his support. The 
matter was further dealt with in my article in the St. James's 
Gazette of May 16th, 1902, when I said: “ We have come to 
this, that all naval officers must be engineers, some specialized 
as suilors, some as gunners, some as torpedo men”; and in 
November, 1902, in the Fortnightly Review, was published an 
article that I had written in June of that year, entitled 
“ Officers for the Fleet,’ in which the details of a scheme 
founded on engineering, common entry, and specialisation, 
for naval officers, was extended even to a curriculum of 
studies and training. The fact is that I gave every spare 
moment to developing the proposal, and I was on nearly all 
occasions opposed to the Admiralty. When, however, on 
Christmas Day, 1902, an Admiralty Memorandum proclaimed 


'a scheme devised on the lines I had advocated—a scheme 


| 





which I was convinced meant the sustained supremacy of the 
British Navy—I greeted it in the only practical way that was 
possible,—i.e., by attempting to defend it against those who 
did not grasp its meaning. As it was apparent to me that 
its significance was widely misunderstood, on my initiative, 
and “Civis” obliges me to say at my own expense, I visited 
Osborne and Dartmouth,—just as years before I had visited 
Keyham, Portsmouth, Whale Island, and Greenwich. And I 
found—as all Englishmen have found and will find—that if 
the spirit of questioning is sincere, every facility is given at 
such establishments for obtaining as much information as it 
is in the interests of the Navy to communicate. No more, 
and no less. With the exception of what was contained in 
the Memorandum, the details were at that time suspended 
in a nascent condition loosely between the naval establish- 
ments. But the facts and tigures were nevertheless in those 
places for the asking, for the observing, for the trouble, and 
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for the work. Thus, it was open to “Civis,” or to anybody 
else under our flag, whatever their views, who had cared 
to apply themselves to the task, and who knew enough about 
engineering, laboratory work, mathematics, naval training, 
and the broad principles of specialisation, to have obtained, 
and to have co-ordinated, those scattered facts and figures. 
Similarly, by going afloat during the naval mancuvres in a 
squadron of nucleus-crew ships, I was able critically to study 
that crowning reform,—the nucleus-crew system. In that 
squadron I was again told by responsible officers what it was 
good for the Navy and for the British public that I should 
know,—and again was I told nothing else. Moreover, I dis- 
closed nothing else in my articles in the Times, but I criticised 
the system freely.—I am, Sir, Xc., A Crvin ENGINEER. 


[ We have no doubt that “ Civis” will deal in our next issue 
with the points raised by “A Civil Engineer.”’—Ep. Spectator. } 


{To Tne Epiror or Tae “Srecraton.” | 

S1r,—It is difficult to take the letter of “ A Student of Naval 
History” in the Spectator of November 17th as a serious 
contribution to the naval question. His main argument for 
an inquiry into the “education and preparation of naval 
officers” rests, apparently, on a remarkable fact. He has 
heard Osborne described “as playing two hours a day in the 
workshops, four hours a day in the playing fields, and the 
rest—rot.” I have no personal interest whatever in either 
Osborne or the Admiralty, but, like many others, I have taken 
a keen interest in the working of a new experiment, and 
happen to have examined it some time ago on the spot and in 
a critical spirit. Your correspondent’s sentence tells us that 
the two hours in the workshops is play. Taking the results 
into account, it shows up the naval oflicer in that department 
as a remarkably successful schoolmaster. But the rest is 
“—rot.” 

and-a-half 


the teachers with an enthusiasm it would be difficult to 
surpass. 
described, but this time as a “little heaven on earth for a 
schoolboy,” and from what I know as regards the teaching it 
certainly ought to be. Everything is in the masters’ favour,— 
small classes, the best of apparatus, and the keenest of boys. 
The rest is certainly not—* rot”; the average man might ask : 
Is there “rot” enough? There are, it appears, sinister 
rumours of luxury. I know the inside of a good many schools, 
both private and public, and unless a large bath can be con- 
sidered a luxury, or Osborne has very rapidly altered of late, 
it would certainly be difficult to substantiate the rumour. The 
average man, again, might possibly ask: Are these luxuries 
I think many will agree with me that your corre- 


enough ? 
ISLANDER. 


pondent’s letter is a mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., 

[We are glad to publish this vindication of Osborne, for 
our correspondent writes with the authority of experience. 
We may point out that we ourselves in no way endorsed our 
original correspondent’s strictures, but only published them 
on the principle that we will suppress no criticism that has 
for its object the maintenance of the highest standard in the 
Navy in every particular. No institution will be damaged by 
criticism which can be proved untrue, or fail to be helped by 
that which is well founded.—Eb. Spectator. } 





CANADA AND THE:UNITED STATES. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SprcTaToR,”} 
Sir,—The cable report of your comment upon my letter in 
the Spectator of November 17th protesting against your 
attitude on international questions affecting Canada shows 
that the point which I have striven to make clear is still 
missed. You will not see that Canada’s claims and interests 
must be taken as seriously as are those of the British Isles. 
“ We will never tread the vicious circle,” you say, “in which 
Canada is encouraged to ask for more than if she were an 
independent nation,” and, to promote due humility in Canada, 
you recite the horrors to her of war with the United States. 
Now let me say that this bogey of war with the United States 
seems to nearly every one here a very unreal deus ex machina. 
It is as unfair to the United States to say that her people will 
make war on us without just cause as it is insulting to Canada 
to suggest that, hiding behind the Mother-country’s skirts, 





This consists in effectively teaching boys of twelve- | 
to fourteen-and-a-half, among other subjects, 
physics, mathematics, French, and history, which is done by } 


Like your correspondent, I have heard Osborne | 





she makes claims that she would not dare to make were she 


standing alone. If the people and Press of Enel: 

see that every utterance of this kind tends hay rgb 
and Great Britain farther apart, they are less astute inn I 
have supposed them to be. It would be vain to say more 
—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE M. Wrong. 

University of Toronto. 

[ We do not, and did not, say that Canada as a nation asks for 
more than she would ask for were she independent, for the 
Government and the responsible statesmen of Canada have 
not taken up that position. What we do say is that certain 
persons both here and in Canada are trying to induce Canada 
to take up such a position—our correspondent is one of 
them—and that such a course is inimical to the best interests 
of the Dominion and of the Empire. We would ask those 
who have read Professor Wrong's letter to read also that 
which follows it, and not to imagine that the common-sense 
and statesmanlike view therein expressed is without support 
in Canada. We believe it to be much nearer the authentic 
voice of the Dominion than that set forth by Professor 
Wrong.—Eb. Spectator. | 


(To tae Eptror or tur “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—It is with a good deal of surprise and not a little feeling 
of indignation that I have read Professor G. M. Wrong's 
remarks anent the Alaskan Boundary in the Spectator 
of November 17th. As a business man of over thirty years’ 
standing and a loyal Canadian, I wish to say that so far as the 
business community of Toronto (amongst whom “ many of our 
most thoughtful youth” are to be found) is concerned, the 
question has virtually passed out of their minds; and, except 
for about one out of ninety-nine, they all see and recognise the 
fact that so far as international matters of this kind are 
concerned, it is the best policy to allow these matters to be 
settled by those who by reason of their position and large 
ability and experience can give that “calmness of mind which 
is essential in all international disputes.” As a member of 
the Empire Club, and one who is zealous over the good name 
of Canada and the binding together of that Empire of which 
it is the proud boast that she by virtue of her loyalty and 
position is now known as its brightest gem, I wish to protest 
strongly against such sentiments going abroad as those 
expressed by Professor G. M. Wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, E. W. TRENT. 





THOMAS MOORE. 

(To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Whilst in complete accord with the estimate of your 
critic in last week’s Spectator of Thomas Moore as a man 
“who, without birth or wealth, and with a very rugged sense 
of independence, was welcomed everywhere, and very genuinely 
liked,” and whilst agreeing with him that “ if a topical satirist 
were ever certain of immortality,’ Moore was entitled to it, I 
cannot with your critic put his satires before bis “ Irish 
Melodies,” and I cannot, as a student of both Moore and of 
the Irish literary movements since his day, allow one of the 
leading statements in your article to remain unchallenged. 
For it is suggested that the erection of a Celtic cross to Moore 
in Bromham Churchyard is due to his having been “ caught 
up in a movement of which he had no conception, and of 
which in all likelihood he would have disapproved.” What 
movement? A literary or a political one ? 

There are two literary movements on foot in Ireland to-day: 
the Gaelic League movement, led by Dr. Hyde; the Irish Neo- 
mystic movement, of which Mr. Yeats is the leader. But whilst 
Dr. Hyde publicly testified in Limerick the other day in favour of 
Moore, the Gaelic Leaguers as a body will have none of him. 
They have not as a body contributed to the memorial movement 
in his honour, and they sent no delegates to represent them at the 
unveiling of the Celtic cross at Bromham. Mr. Yeats, with more 
candour than wisdom, has openly attacked both Thomas Moore 
and Thomas Davis. To him “ Moore’s house is a ruin,” and 
Thomas Davis’s lyrics are newspaper verse. Mr. Yeats and his 
disciples were therefore also conspicuously absent when honour 
was being done to an Irishman who, more than a century after 
his death, takes recognised rank as a poet. 

What, then, is this movement in which Moore has been “ caught 

and of which in all likelihood he would have dis- 
approved”? A repeal movement? Surely not, for your critic 
writes : “ Moore was a genuine patriot, and always admitted that, 
in spite of all its dangers, he must welcome the repeal of the 
Union.” Had your critic, however, suggested that the movement 
in favour of Moore was largely a reaction against the indifference 
of the Gaelic Leaguers and the scorn of the Twilight School of 
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Pootry, I think he would have been right. The fact is that the 
attitude of these two sections of Irish literary opinion has roused 
the generous indignation of the older Irishmen, with whom the 
“Jrish Melodies” are a literary and musical gospel, and set 
scores of the younger men who did not know him before reading 
their Moore, with the results so visible in Wiltshire last week. 

The speeches made at Moore’s graveside by men representative 
of societies in nearly every instance non-sectarian and non- 
political were worthy of their country and of the occasion. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy contributed a literary essay in which he made 
two interesting points. “It is no exaggeration to say,” he wrote, 
“that the sympathy of a large portion of the English people 
became for the first time drawn to the political sufferings of 
Ireland by the verses of Moore.” Mr. McCarthy also stated, 
but the Gaglic League were not there te take it to heart: 
“There can be no question that the works of Moore had 
a great and direct influence on that study of the national 
Irish language and literature which has become so common 
and beneficent a pursuit amongst educated Irishmen of the 
present day.” Lord Fitzmaurice quoted Dr. Brandes, who in 
his “ Main Currents of the Literature of the Nineteenth Century ” 
assigns a very high place to Moore, not only because some of his 
work will live, but because he was the first poet who, after a long 
interval of time, had the courage to unite his verse to music, and 
thus to revive the tradition of the minstrel of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. John Dillon pointed out that their love of freedom, of which 
their poetry is full, was probably the bond of union between 
Moore and Byron; indeed, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
only poet quoted by Charles Dickens is Thomas Moore in a protest 
against negro slavery. 

Whatever influence has caused the reaction in favour of 
Moore, its issue at Bromham was a remarkable one. The Wilt- 
shire countryfolk met the Irish visitors wearing the wood-sorrel, 
or “true shamrock,” as it is by some believed to be, whilst their 
villaga homes were decorated with clusters of green flags. 
Indeed, the reception given to the Irish deputations was so 
genuinely enthusiastic that it both surprised and delighted them, 
and won from Mr. Dillon himself these final words :—* We all, I 
think, conclude our proceedings here by joining heartily in the 
hope that it may be a good omen for the future, and that the 
wish which Moore so often eloquently expressed and so deeply 
felt may yet be realised, and these two nations so long bitterly 
hostile and estranged mey learn at last to understand each 
other.” 


—I am, Sir, Ke., ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


[To tur Eprron or tur “Sprrctator.” | 

Sir,—The recent ceremony at Bromham in honour of Thomas 
Moore brings back to my memory after a lapse of sixty years 
an incident which I venture to record. At that time—1845— 
I was a pupil of the late Rev. Henry Drury, well known as the 
editor of ** Arundines Cami,” and afterwards Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, &c., &c. In 1844 he was appointed rector 
of Bremhill, near Calne. <A few years earlier he had held the 
living of Bromham, and had become a friend of Thomas 
Moore. These two parishes were a few miles apart. One of 
my fellow-pupils was Lord Fitzgibbon, who fell in the 
Balaclava charge. Mr. Drury was familiar with the history of 
Moore's early life, and with the difficulties which had arisen 
with the Earl of Clare, Lord Fitzgibbon’s grandfather. One 
day he requested Fitzgibbon to ride to Bromham, and to 
deliver a letter to Moore. This letter merely introduced the 
messenger, who was not aware of its purport, to the grandson 
of an ancient enemy. I can, even now, remember the incident 
and the pleasure given to tie bearer by Moore's cordial and 
friendly reception.—I am, Sir, &c., Dvuclie. 





THE ALLEGED RUIN OF AGRICULTURE. 
(To Tur Eprron oF TUB “SrEecTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In your excellent article on the Tariff Committee's 
Agricultural Report in the Spectator of December Ist you 
profess yourself sceptical as to the ruin of agriculture. Your 
scepticism would be fortified perhaps if you had observed how 
remission of rent, which a decade ago stared you in the face 
in every rural newspaper, has for some years been conspicuous 
by its absence. I suspect that the truth about farming is 
this. Pleasure farming does not pay. Farming partly as 
business, partly for pleasure, pays only moderately or poorly. 
Business farming pays, and pays well. And farming in 
general has for two seasons been profitable. As to the burdens 
on land, do you take into sufficient account that farmers 
take farms with their eyes open, that farms seldom go begging 
long, that land carries with it social amenities for which 
men are willing to pay,and that the rural roads, the upkeep 
of which is so large an item in the rates, are, or before motor- 
cars were, worn most by the farmers’ carts and flocks? Any one 
familiar with roads on which sheep are constantly driven must 





know what I mean. Such things must surely be considered 
in any readjustment of rates. May I add a word on another 
matter? With a graduated Income-tax bad times are coming 
for the poor rentier. He is just the man who now pays his 
tax to the uttermost farthing. It is, in fact, deducted from 
his income for him without his having ever received it. Very 
different are the results of the returns of “earned” incomes, 
if we may judge from London revelations not long ago when 
compensation for deterioration of houses was being discussed. 
A fixed Income-tax should be paid on the actual sum earned 
in the preceding year,—in April, 1906, on the year 1905, and 
80 on. The present arrangement is a positive invitation to 
fraud.—I am, Sir, &c. Firty YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER, 





THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “Specraron.” | 
Srr,—As you observe in your editorial note to Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson's letter in the Spectator of December Ist, his 
arguments against the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill 
are quite unanswerable, and I could in my own case give an 
ample illustration of the enormous sums spent by land- 
lords on cottages and other farm equipments in Scotland. 
My object in writing now is to point to a difficulty which 
has, so far as I know, passed quite unnoticed, except by an 
eminent Scottish farmer,—the fact that a crop now only 
represents the manure put down to grow it, for our long- 
continued and exhaustive system of agriculture with repeated 
applications of lime and artificial manures has run out the 
original fertility of the soil, and reduced its humus to 
such an extent as to make the growth of all crops not only 
expensive, but uncertain, owing to the bad physical condition 
of the land. In addition, then, to the capital required to 
start a small holder for buildings, fences, water-supply, and 
drainage, he would require an additional sum for creating 
fertility in the soil. The idea of increasing the rural 
population through the creation of small holdings is, 
of course, a mere dream, and even were the economic 
difficulties removed by Government grants, the rural 
population would be but little increased, as the land taken 
from large farms would displace many labourers now at 
work on them. There are only two ways of increasing the 
rural population. The first is by the spread of what is now 
pretty widely known as the Clifton Park system of agriculture 
(four years in grass mingled with deep-rooting plants— 
chicory, burnet, &c.—followed by four years in crop), by 
which much land now lying in inferior pasture can be restored 
to the plough ; and the second is the creation of cottages, with 
enough Jand for spade husbandry attached to each cottage, in 
every county,—such cottages to be supplied by the State and 
occupied by Reservists. Such cottages would much encourage 
enlistment, and also supply that occasional labour which is 
often so much needed on farms.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Rosert H. E.Ltior. 
The Athenzxum, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To Tux Eptron or THe * SrecraTronr.”] 

S1r,—The discussions in your columns as to what was or was 
not decided at the last General Election suggest again the 
question whether it is possible to go on much longer without 
some mode, in the nature of the “ Referendum,” of taking 
directly and unambiguously the opinion of the nation on 
particular proposals. Is not something of this kind the only 
way ultimately of preserving the House of Lords, or, indeed, 
any Second Chamber? Would it not be an invaluable security 
against the very real and grave danger that measures not in 
fact desired by the nation may be passed in the belief that 
they are so desired? It would take up too much of your 
space to discuss all the forms which the Referendum might 
take in this country. At any rate, it would probably include a 
reference to the electors by the Government, if it thought fit, 
of a measure rejected by the Upper House, or so amended by 
that House as to be, in the opinion of the Government, not 
worth proceeding with. In either case the issue would be 
whether the Bill, as the Government finally propose it, is to 
become law or not.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

[We have long held that a Referendum is the proper way 
of deciding disputes between the Lords and Commons. But 
we go further, and say that there are certain Bills co 
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important that we would have them referred to the people 
even if both Houses were agreed. For example, if the two 
Houses agreed to extend the Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, we hold that such a Bill should he referred to a poll 
of the people before it was acted on.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In the last issue of the Spectator, among the “ News of 
the Week,” you remark: “It is curious to reflect that the 
vast majority of the Roman Catholics represented [by the 
deputation to Lord Lansdowne] voted for the Liberals at the 
General Election.” Iam more than surprised that you, Sir, 
above all others, after your championship of the Free-trade 
cause, should make a remark which, by implication, is unjust 
to the large number of electors, be they Roman Catholics or 
not, who felt it their paramount duty to declare for Free- 
trade with no uncertain voice. And I share the opinion of 
many thoughtful Liberals that the country gave no mandate 
for so illiberal a measure as the Hducation Bill which our 
representatives, taking advantage of their overwhelming 
mujority, are endeavouring to impose upon us.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
DELINQUENT. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


{To Epiron oF TUK “Sexcraron.”] 


Srr,—At the present time, when the fiercest heat of Radical 
passion is against the House of Lords, a cooling douche of 
logic by the late Lord Acton may be welcome :— 

“The more truly the House of Commons represents the real 
nation, the more it must fall under the influence of opinion out 
of doors. It has less and less a substantive and independent will 
of its own, and serves as a barometer to register the movement 
going on outside. This sort of fluctuation, which is unavoidable 
in the nation, has to be kept out of the State, for it would destroy 
its credit, its influence abroad, and its authority at home. There- 
fore, the more perfect the representative system, the more 
necessary is some other aid to stability A ‘note’ of our 
House of Lords is constancy—the wish to carry into the future 
the things of the past; the capacity to keep aloof from the strife 
and aims of the passing hour. As we have none of the other 
resources proper to unmixed governments, a real veto, a federa- 
tion of states, or a constitution above the legislature, we must 
treasure the one security we possess. A single assembly has an 
immense preponderance of authority and experience against it.” 
There is a cheap sneer that the House of Lords is an irre- 
sponsible body. It is responsible to the eternal principles of 
truth and justice and liberty. No responsibility can be higher 
than this. And if this responsibility should ever be forgotten, 
then—and only then—will the House of Lords be dismissed as 
a useless sham.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Bath. JouN KENT SPENDER (M.D.) 


TUE 





SLEEPLESS. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.’’| 
Siz,—The epigram quoted by Sir Herbert Maxwell in the 
Spectator of December Ist was written in Latin by Thomas 
Warton, and Englished by Pope, and both versions were 
inscribed on the pedestal of a statuette of Sleep in the grotto 
at Twickenham. The concluding lines of the English version 
ran thus :— 
“ How sweet, though living, thus with Death to lie, 
And, without dying, oh, how sweet to die!” 


—I am, Sir, &c. W. H. Gienny. 


[To Tne Epiron oF Tuk “SPECTATOR.") : 

S1r,—These beautiful lines are by T. Warton, and are printed 
in “ Anthologia Oxoniensis” with the heading “ Lines intended 
to have been placed under a Statue of Somnus.” As printed 
there they begin “Somne veni, et quamquam,” &c., which is, 
perhaps, slightly more pleasing to the ear. I feel grateful to 
Sir Herbert Maxwell for recalling them, and for the sympathetic 
English rendering.—I am, Sir, &c., A. O. P. 


(To tue Eprror oF tux “Specraror.”’} 
S1r,—The translation from the Latin quoted by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in the Spectator of December Ist was written by the 
Rev. John Chandler, for many years vicar of Witley, Surrey, 
and is as follows :— 
“ Tho’ thou art Death’s own counterpart, sweet Sleep, 

Still on my bed thy watch I pray thee keep, 

Oh, ‘neath thy witching power how good to lie 

Thus without life to live, thus without death to die.” 


—I am, Sir. Xe., on + 





[To tHe Eptror or Tue 
Sir,—John Wolcot, who has enjoyed the sleep of death for 
upwards of a century, would, if my memory serves, correct 
your correspondent as follows :— 


“Spectator.” ] 


“Come, gentle Sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer; 
And, tho’ Death’s image, to my couch repair: 
How sweet tho’ lifeless yet with life to lie, 
And without dying Oh how sweet to die ”— 
of which I trust I quote aright the following hendecasyllabic 
version by Professor Reid :— 
“ Adstes O mihi, somne jam precanti. 
Instar mortis habens; tamen benignus 
Contingas tenui cubile penna : 
O quam vivere dulce, mors ut adsit ; 
O quam dulce mori, manente vita.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANcis Srorrs, 
S. Peter's Vicarage, 2 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 





MRS. ATHERTON’S “REZANOY.” 
(To Tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator,”] 

Srr,—Concha Argiiello was the most famous woman in early 
Californian history, and is also to be met with in all the old 
books of travel that embrace that part of New Spain. She 
became the first and by far the most distinguished nun in the 
State. Bret Harte wrote a poem about this same episode— 
“Concepcion Argiiello”—very charming, although all the 
“facts”’ were wrong. But they were hardly available at that 
time. I have been accused elsewhere of making too much of 
the love affair; but had it not been for Concha Arviiello, 
Rezanov would have received a bare mention in Californian 
histories—dying as he did before he could accomplish his 
great schemes—and remained quite unknown outside of 
Russia. By the way, a Russian has sent me an extract from 
the Russian “ Brockhaus,” in which I find that Rezaénov was 
even more important than I made him out to be; I was 
afraid of going too far. I understand your objections 
(Spectator, November 24th) to fictionised biography, and only 
employ it when I want to obtain a wide recognition for some 
great man unjustly forgotten. I much prefer to write un- 
hampered by facts. Thank you for a sympathetic review.—I 
am, Sir, &c., GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

75 Kaulbachstr., Munich. 

P.S.—You should see Rezanov's portraits. You would not 
doubt his accomplishments, and he was the handsomest thing 
ever looked at. There was a full-length one of him in Court 
costume in San Francisco befove the fire, and there is also a 
very interesting one in Tikmemer, although the shape of his 
head is somewhat spoiled by a fur cap. 





THE COLERIDGE COTTAGE AT NETHER 
STOWEY. 

(To tHe Eptror or 

Srr,—As there is a fresh movement in favour of purchasing 

the Coleridge Cottage at Nether Stowey and preserving it for 

the nation, may I offer a few remarks on the project with a 

view of enlisting your sympathy as weli as that of the general 
public ? 


THe “ Spectator.” | 


About fifteen years ago this cottage was used as a small public- 
house, and was certainly on the down grade; but, fortunately, 
owing mainly toa chance visit of the late Canon Ainger, the late Mr. 
Dykes Campbell, the well-known editor of Coleridge’s poems, and 
ot Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, the idea was started of rescuing the 
cottage, where so much good poetry was written aud good literary 
work done, from its singularly unpoetic condition. ‘lhe owner of 
the cottage was approached, and proved most amenable to reason, 
consenting not only to remove the “ Coleridge Cottage Inn” sign- 
board, but also to lease the cottage to a Committee for £15 per 
annum for a term of fifteen years, with the option of purchasing 
the whole property at the fixed sum of £600. The Committee 
have never been able to raise this sum, and the utmost they have 
done during the past twelve years has been to meet the rent of 
£15 per annum and to provide the expenses of proper upkeep. 
They began by affixing a suitable mural tablet in memory of 
S. T. Coleridge. The hopes once entertained of buying and pre- 
serving the whole property have gradually been disappearing 
owing to lack of support. Fortunately, early this year Professor 
Knight, the well-known editor of Wordsworth’s works, visited 
Nether Stowey, and on seeing the cottage, set on foot a wider 
and more promising scheme. If there is a “Dove Cottage” 
in the North to keep green the memory of Words- 
worth, why not also a “Coleridge Cottage” in the South in 
honour of 8. T. Coleridge? In Somerset, Nether Stowey furnishes 
us with one great literary landmark. The cottage at Nether 
Stowey lies on the borders of a romantic country. ‘l'o students of 
our national literature :ee cing a quiet spot for study or recreation, 
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—_—— . 
the attractions of a rescued cottage with many Coleridge 

emorials in the rooms, preserved just.as they were used by the 
J tand his numerous literary friends, would surely be great. 
‘At the same time, according to Professor Knight’s scheme, there 
will be (if the means are forthcoming) a public reading-room and 
library close to the Coleridge Cottage itself. 

Through the courtesy of the Earl of Crewe,a meeting of the 
romoters of this scheme was held on November 15th last in 
Fommittee Room C of the House of Lords, Professor Knight in 
the chair. The following were chosen members of an Executive 
Committee with power to add to their number—viz.: the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Lytton, chairman; the Right Hon. the Ear! of 
Crewe; the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Fry; Mr. Ernest Coleridge; Canon Rawnsley, of Cros- 
thwaite, Keswick ; Canon Beeching, of Westminster; Mr. George 
W. Prothero; Mr. G. H. Etherington Smith, of the Inner Temple ; 
Professor Knight; the Rev. W. Greswell. 

Amongst those who have sent in their names as supporting 
the scheme are: the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York ; the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, of Hereford, of London, of St. Albans ; 
Lords Aberdeen, Avebury, Reay, Tennyson, and many other repre- 
sentatives of literature, science, and art. 

—I am, Sir, &e., WiLi1amM GRESWELL (M.A. Oxon.) 

Dodington Rectory, Bridgwater. 

[The proposal has our warmest sympathy, and ws sincerely 
hope that the requisite money will be subscribed. A poet’s 
house, when dedicated to the public, makes an admirable 
menument. Those who have visited Nether Stowey, and 
realise the beauty of the surrounding country, will not wonder 
that it proved the seed-ground for immortal verse.—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
(To tHe Epiron or THE “ SpecTator,”’} 

Srr,—The ten thousand memorialists whom Mr. Henniker 
Heaton leads in his crusade against authors and publishers 
are, after all, but an insignificant minority. The great heart 
of the people must be touched in other ways. What are the 
things that really count? Beef, mutton, beer, whisky, 
clothing. Let us have these at half-price and we shall have 
attained something. I have already secured a million signa- 
tures to a memorial setting forth the scandalous injustice of 
present prices. And do not let the farmers, brewers, tailors, 
think to put us off with shams. I have before me as I write 
a volume bearing this inscription: “ Mr. X.’s first half-crown 
book.” I said to myself: “ The publishers have surrendered.” 
But when I looked inside I found that the “ half-crown book ” 
was just about half the size of a five-shilling one. No; we 
want a pound, not half-a-pound, of beef at the half-price.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





A CORRECTION. 

(To Tug Epiror oF THR “SPBCTATOR.” | 
Smr,—A slip occurs in your article on Mr. Marks in last 
week’s Spectator. Sir Thomas Chambers presided at the trial 
in 1890, at which date Mr. Justice Bigham was practising. 
The statements you quote from Mr. Justice Bigham were 
made in an action to which Mr. Marks was not a party: 

“Head v. Morning Post,” May, 1903.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 
[Our correspondent, of course, is perfectly right in his 
statement of the facts, and we greatly regret the inaccuracy 
he points out,—caused by an attempt to condense unduly 
the detailed statement of facts contained in the letter to the 
Speaker.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PRISCILLA BRIGHT McLAREN. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—As a son of the late Mrs. McLaren and a nephew of 
John Bright, I feel obliged to write to you in reference to the 
publication twice over of the offensive anecdote about Mr. 
Bright and women’s suffrage. I totally disbelieve its 
accuracy, as the expression “Silly girls” is not one he would 
be at all likely to have used in reference to sisters of whom he 
was justly proud ; and, as the story refers to about twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. Tallack’s memory may have deceived him. 
But this is a secondary matter at present. It is obvious that 
you published and repeated the story far more for the sake of 
a hit at women’s suffrage than for the sake of telling something 
about Mr. Bright; for as illustrating his opinions it is worthless. 
It is your own position, however, and not Mr. Bright's sup- 
posed words, that is in question, and I personally thank Mrs. 
Fawcett for her vigorous protest, and am glad that you 


Yet in face of these, and in spite of your apology and un- 
reserved expression of regret that the letter should have 
appeared, you deliberately publish it a second time!! 
admit that Mrs. Fawcett had provocation; you “yield all 
honour to Jobn Bright's sisters”; you would “never speak 
dishonouringly of them or allow others to do so” in your 
columns ; you express regret for the appearance of the letter— 
and then you publish it a second time “lest some of our 
readers should have forgotten” it. 
respectable journalism will show no case similar to this. That 
the publication of the letter has given pain is true, but not 
because any member of Mr. Bright's family believes in its 
accuracy. The pain is that you should have been willing to 


You 


I think the records of 


publish it, and that through you other people may be led to 
believe it to the dishonour of Mr. Bright.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa ter S. B. McLaren. 
56 Ashley Gardens, 8.W. 
[We published the letter a second time because it was neces- 
sary to show our readers how entirely unjustifiable were the 
tone and language employed by Mrs. Fawcett. We are 
surprised that Mr. Walter McLaren has no condemnation for 
Mrs. Fawcett’s letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tux EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR,”) 

Srr,—My attention has been called to the extraordinary story 
told by Mr. Tallack in the Spectator of November 24th in 
reference to Mr. John Bright. It seems a very serious thing 
when a person has been dead for some years that stories of 
this kind should be fabricated and a respectable paper found 
to give them publicity. Mr. Tallack was not a person much 
known to our family, and it is not in the least likely that 
Mr. Bright would make use of such language.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. Litias ASHWORTH HALLETT. 


[Mr. Tallack will, we presume, answer in our next issue this 
accusation of deliberate misstatement—fabrication can have 
no other meaning—but meantime we must repel the accusa- 
tion thus made against an honourable and high-minded man 
as grossly unjust. That Mr. Tallack should, as suggested, 
have deliberately invented his anecdote of Mr. Bright will at 
once be declared impossible by all who know him.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


(To tue Eprror or tus “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Is it not possible that my friend Mr. Tallack may be 
mistaken ? During my last interview with John Bright—who 
was, by the way, no little interested in the Salvation Army, 
and attended its meetings occasionally—he spoke to me so 
warmly of the work done by our women officers, and com- 
mended so unreservedly our courage in entrusting the control 
of large societies of both men and women to their leadership, 
that it seems at least difficult to think that he would describe 
as “silly” other women merely because they desired some 
share in the affairs of their country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Bramwe.t Boors. 

International Headquarters, London, E.C. 

[Mr. Tallack is not likely to have made a mistake; but 
whether he did so or not, Mr. Bramwell Booth’s line of 
argument is strangely irrelevant. Does he really suppose 
that those who are opposed to extending the suffrage to 
women think women incapable of the highest work, moral 
and intellectual? We, though strongly opposed to female 
suffrage, entertain no such notion, but realise how fine and 
true is the woman’s brain, and how brave her heart. Our 
opposition is based, not on any alleged inferiority of women, 
but solely on the fact that they are women and not men, and 
on our belief that the grant of the suffrage and the power 
of legislation would not be beneficial to the State. The 
State rests in the last resort on force. It is conceivable that 
on some great question the opinion of the men and of the 
women in a community might be diverse. In that case, either 
the physically weaker must prevail over the stronger, or there 
must be revolution. We shall not willingly consent to found- 
ing the State on suchadilemma. But though this argument 
is, to our mind, irrefutable, we do not desire in this case 
to rely upon logic,—but on that which is far stronger in 
matters fundamental. Instinct rejects the proposal to give 
the supreme voice in the State to its women, and on that 
instinct we believe it to be wisest to rely. We adhere to our 
decision not to open our columns to a correspondence on this 





published it, as also the letter from a “ Niece of John Bright.” 
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[To THE Eprror or THE “SprEecTaToR.”) 

Srm,—Will you allow me to express the sympathy I feel for 
you after reading Mrs. Faweett’s extraordinary and uncalled- 
for letter in your issue of December lst? One would have 
thought that even a woman might have sufficient humour to 
appreciate Mr. Tallack’s innocent little anecdote, the insertion 
ef which was obviously no more intended as an insult than 
was Jobn Bright’s smiling exclamation of “Silly girls!” in 
reference to some of his own relatives. I have up till now 
regarded Mrs. Fawcett as one of “the best women,” whose 
name and influence in the cause she has so much at heart 
went far to redeem the extravagances and vulgarities of some 
of our sisters. I regret that she has so violently hurled 
herself off the pedestal on which I had unconsciously placed 
her. All I can feel about her now is that she sorely needs the 
“lesson in manners” which she so regrets cannot be 
administered to you.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scorswoman. 








POETRY. 


LARKS. 
[* Larks, per doz., 1s. 6d.”"—See Stores price-list.] 


THROUGH all the ages as they run 
Spirits attuned have heard 

The music of the risen sun 
From thee, thou rapturous bird! 


One names thee with a lover’s sigh— 
The Herald of the morn: 

And one—the Pilgrim of the sky. 
To one, like maid high-born 


Thy ecstasy, from palace tower 
When sweet as love she sings. 

One lays the prayer from Eden’s bower 
Upon thy heavenward wings. 


To one, in flight of mounting lark 
The sacred poets rise. 

One catches tween the dawn and dark 
Wild warbled melodies, 


And flittering wings ere sets the moon, 
Himself in fancy’s sight— 

The earliest bird by bonnie Doon 
That carolled to the light. 


One walks with Una in the dew, 
And mountain lark is merry. 

One hears thee with the jocund crew 
Riding to Canterbury. 

Bird of the wilderness—remote 
One cries from Ettrick’s vale. 

One, in blest vision, sets thy note 
For Lancelot and the Grail. 


One lilts with Pippa as sbe passes— 
The lark is on the wing. 
Wise lark! whose heart nests in the grasses, 
Though blithe to soar and sing. 
. * & + & @ 


Twelve skylarks in twelve poets sought— 
Men without common-sense ! 
In English mart the lot is bought 
To-day for eighteenpence. 
ELEANOR ALEXANDER, 








BOOKS. 


canteens 
RECENT VERSE.* 

Mr. Newman Howarp is a dramatic poet of very remarkable 

power. His new play, Constantine the Great, the third in date 





* (1) Constantine the Great: a Tragedy. By Newman Howard. London: 
J. M. Dent and Co. [4s. 6d. net.] —-(2) sard and La Pléiade, with Selections 
m their Poetry and Some Translations in the Original Metres. By George 
yndham. London: Macmillan and Co. ([5s. net.]——(3) Poems, 1899-1905. 
By W. B. Yeats. London: A. H. Bullen. ise net.|——-(4) Poems. By 
alter de la Mare. London: John Murray. 
and Oak. By Lance Fallaw. London: Macmillan and Co. ([3s. net.}]—— 
(6) Durante and Selvaggia. By Kaufmann Spiers. London: D. Nutt. [2s.] 
—-(7) Sonnets and Short Poems. By Maurice Baring. Oxford: B. H. Black- 
weil. [2s, net.]|——(8) Misrepresentatiwe Women, and other Verses, By Harry 
Grabam. London: E. Arnold. oat! a The Crackling of Thorns. By 
Dun- London: A. Constable and Co, tse. 6d. net. ] 


3s. 6d, net.]——(5) Silverleaf 





Tilogy”ntoour mind by fo fhe most stale crane 
sy, able contribution to 
English drama—we had almost said to English poetry—mad 
for several years. Mr. Howard eschews fine writing, and so 
only action and characterisation. The result ig that se 
tragedy has a swiftness, an austerity, and a clearness of bong 
line which are rare indeed in our poetical drama. The story “i 
akin to that of Hippolytus and Phaedra. Crispus, the son e 
Constantine, is loved by Fausta, his father’s second wife and 
in all innocence is betrayed into a secret meeting, where hi is 
discovered by his enemies. He is slain by Constantine's 
orders, who too late discovers the truth. It is hard to single 
out any special scene for praise where all are so good; but if 
we had to select, it would be the scene of Minervina’s death 
where Constantine recognises his son, and the superb last act 
where the great tragedy sweeps to its noble end. As a back. 
ground we have the strife of Christianity with the dying 
paganism, and Mr. Howard in some wonderful scenes has 
depicted the strange rites of Persephone. The style is adequate 
to the drama, full of imaginative colour, which never 
degenerates into conceits, and the play is strewn with lovely 
lyrics. We cannot praise Mr. Howard more highly than by 
saying that he is one of the very few living poets who stand in 
the great tradition. It is a book which every lover of good 
poetry must read and cherish. 

Mr. George Wyndham has well employed his out-of-office 
leisure in the production of a charming little book of selections 
from the poetry of the Pléiade. It is a fitting subject for his 
talents, for his strong vein of euphuism, his love of the 
fantastic, and his wide acquaintance with the E&zabethans 
make him a sympathetic critic of the poetry into which the 
late Renaissance flowered in France. The selection is admir. 
ably done; the introduction is adequate, though we are 
always a little uneasy in reading Mr. Wyndham’s prose. He 
is apt to be too luscious for human nature’s daily food, and he 
has a wearing habit of using no substantive without several 
epithets attached. But for his translations we have nothing 
but praise ; indeed, we remember no better versions of these ex- 
quisite poems since Mr. Lang’s Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 
He is faithful to the original metres, and he has managed— 
without undue conceits—to reproduce in English much of the 
haunting magic of the original. Some, of course, of the best 
and more famous are untranslateable. There is no English 
for Ronsard’s “ Mignonne, allons voir si la rose,” or for 
“ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, 4 la chandelle,” except 
Mr. Yeats’s lovely “ When you are old and grey and full of 
years,” which is not a translation but a separate version of 
the same thought. In this poem Mr. Wyndham gives the 
reading which was Ronsard’s latest correction, “au bruit de 
mon nom”; but we cannot help wishing that a _ less 
scrupulous world would return to the original, and to our 
mind more melodious, “au bruit de Ronsard.” Nor do we 
think that Mr. Wyndham has rendered adequately the 
fugitive grace of the “Villanelle & Rozette” of Philippe 
Desportes, the song which the Duke of Guise was singing 
when he went to his death. But in the less-known poems his 
success is remarkable. The sonnets from Joachim du Bellay 
are almost perfect examples of the translator's art, and he 
has turned Ronsard’s ode, “ Je veux Muses aux beaux yeux,” 
into a poem which, we humbly maintain, is better than the 
original. The same thing might almost be said of his version 
of Rémi Belleau’s “ Avril, honneur et des bois” :— 

“ April, glory of the wood’s 
Solitudes ; 
April, gentle hope of fruits 
Nursed within the downy womb 
Of the bloom 
Budding on the younger shoots, 


Hawthorn-bush and eglantine, 
Celandine, 

Pink and rose and lily too, 

Ravished by thy lovely weather 
All together 

Show us that their gowns are new.” 


We may quote as an example of Mr. Wyndham’s art one of 
the less-known but most beautiful of Ronsard’s sonnets :— 


“ Here is the wood my Angel-sweet cajoled 
To life again in April with her song; 
Here are the flowers she used to walk among 
Lost in the lonely dreams she never told. 
Here is the field whose tender green and gold, 
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Touched by her hand, sprang fresher for the wrong 


She wrought in pillage of the million-throng 
Enamelling the meadows emerauld. 


Here did she sing; yonder I saw her cry; 

And here she smiled; there, was I ravished by 
Those eyes that lure me deathward with their rays: 
Even here she sat; and there I saw her dance: 
Upon the loom of such a vague romance 

Love weaves the shadowy fabric of my days.” 

Mr. Yeats has collected in one volume the poems he has 
written since the publication of The Wind among the Reeds in 
1999. They consist of three plays, The Shadowy Waters, On 
Baile’s Strand, and The King’s Threshold, and a number of 
stort lyrics called “In the Seven Woods.” His peculiar 
qualities have won so assured a place for him in modern 
jiterature that criticism is superfluous, and we can only give a 
word of welcome to this republication. He admits that drama 
is now his main interest,—* the search for more of manful 
energy, more of cheerful acceptance of whatever arises out of 
the logic of events, for clean outline, instead of those outlines 
of lyric poetry that are blurred with desire and vague regret.” 
For ourselves, we are unable to find much clean outline in the 
plays, and value them chiefly for the many exquisite passages 
of “desire and vague regret,” such as this from The Shadowy 


Waters :— 
“There are some 

That weigh and measure all in these waste seas— 
They that have all the wisdom that’s in life, 
And all that prophesying images 
Made of dim gold rave out in secret tombs ; 
They have it that the plans of kings and queens 
Are dust on the moth’s wing ; that nothing matters 
But laughter and tears—laughter, laughter, and tears ; 
That every man should carry his own soul 
Upon his shoulders.” 

The four next volumes on our list are the work of lyric 
poets, all accomplished in varying degrees. Of the four, Mr. 
de la Mare has by far the most striking and original talent. 
His slim Poems contains several songs which it is not easy to 
forget, notably “The Seas of England,’ which appeared first 
in our columns, and the lovely little address to his fatherland. 
In such work Mr. de la Mare ensues and achieves a simplicity 
which is never barren, as in these verses :— 

“ No lovelier hills than thine have laid 
My tired thoughts to rest; 
No peace of lovelier valleys made 
Like peace within my breast. 
Thine are the woods whereto my soul, 
Out of the noontide beam, 
Flees for a refuge green and cool 
And tranquil as a dream.” 
The other side of his art is seen in his “Characters from 
Shakespeare,’ which reveal an extraordinary power of 
painting in small compass with strong, harsh touches fan- 
tastic but living portraits. “ Falstaff” is a little master- 
piece ; so is “ Juliet’s Nurse”; and in a more delicate vein we 
would mention “ Mercutio” and “ Juliet.” Mr. de la Mare has 
both imagination and a fine sense of melody. The best poems 
in Mr. Lance Fallaw’s Silverleaf and Oak are those inspired by 
South Africa. He is apt to fall into banal cadences, and he is 
much under the influence of Mr. Kipling—compare, for 
example, his “Spirit of Hidden Places” with Mr. Kipling’s 
“Explorer ’—but he has seen and felt for himself, and there 
is something of the spacious hope of a new land in his verse. 
Admirable in their way are “ Day and Night Up-Country,” a 
picture of the veld, and “ A Cape Homestead,” which has the 
romance of old settlement in it. The last verse of the poem 
on the churchyard at Durban seems to us to be the highest 
point reached by Mr. Fallaw’s Muse, and it is no mean eleva- 
Mr. Spiers’s Durante and Selvaggia is irritating from its 
To call hair “sunshine combed to curls,” 


tion. 
elaborate conceits. 
to speak of the “ purring night” and “ Autumn’s inaudition ’ 
and the sunlight “toppling into breadths,” argue a defective 
taste. But the main poem in the book is well conceived, and 
has many passages of fine, if slightly imitative, poetry. Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s Sonnets and Short Poems are marred by no 
errors of taste or weakness of rhythm. They are musical, 
pleasant, rather undistinguished compositions, the work of a 
clever and cultivated man who is a little lacking in inspira- 
tion. There is, however, a boudoir daintiness about his songs, 
which is attractive enough of its kind. The last poem, 
“Sigurd,” has elements of power in it, but the author is still 
too immersed in the search for prettinesses. 


books on our list are excellent specimens of it. Mr. Harry 
Graham's Misrepresentative Women is the best kind of fooling. 
He has great skill in versifying—witness his “ Abbreviation’s 
Artful Aid” —and he has that tolerant and urbane humour 
to which every liberty is gladly allowed. Among his ladies 
we prefer “Lady Godiva” and “Mrs. Grundy,” and of the 
parodies “ Young Lochinvar,” in the style of Swinburne, seems 
to us the most successful. In a serious vein there are two 
admirable poems, “In Memoriam” and “The Ballad of an 
Omnibus Driver,” which show that Mr. Graham has other 
talents than those of the lampoonist. We would mention also 
the fantastic and original illustrations. “Dum-Dum” isa 
more elaborate versifier, and he attains his effects by an 
unexpected ingenuity which often recalls Mr. Seaman. His 
new book, The Crackling of Thorns, is ingenious enough, but 
it is not too ingenious to fail in provoking laughter. His 
wit, as in his “Ode to the ‘Whole Hog,” is sometimes 
almost too subtle to do more than waken an intellectual 
admiration; but in others, such as “To a Fat Pig,” “My 
Tailor’s Bill,” or the “Threnody on a Polar Bear,” the 
humour is homely and altogether delightful. 





LITHGOW’S “RARE ADVENTURES.”* 
Or William Lithgow little is known, except that he was a 
famous traveller. Sir Walter Scott declares that he was bred 
a tailor, but he does not give his authority, and internal evi- 
dence is emphatically against him. Then there is a tradition 
that the four brothers of a certain Miss Lockhart, “foure 
blood-shedding wolves,” finding their sister with Lithgow, set 
upon him and cut off his ears, whence his nickname of “ Cut- 
lugged” or “ Lugless” Will. As it is uncertain when he was 
born, so we know not when or where he died. For the most 
he tells his own tale. If we may believe him, his “ paynefull 
feet traced over (besides my passages of Seas and Rivers) 
thirty-six thousand and odde miles, which draweth near to 
twice the circumference of the whole Earth.” Once upon a 
time he was taken for a spy at Malaga, put into prison, and 
grievously tortured. When he returned to England he 
exhibited his “martyrd anatomy” to the whole Court, 
“even from the King to the kitchin.” Being a man of spirit, 
he assaulted Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, who had 
not given him the satisfaction he demanded, and for this 
offence he spent many weeks in the Marshalsea. 

But it is as a traveller that Lithgow is known to us, and as 
The book in which he set forth what he 


a traveller alone. 
’ was published 


calls “my tedious and curious Travailes’ 
in 1632, and went through several editions within half-a- 
century. In many respects it resembles the Crudities of 
Coryat, an author to whom Lithgow was plainly indebted. 
Though Lithgow lacked the humour, accidental and intended, 
of Tom Coryat, he possessed that traveller's love of big words, 
and he shared his hatred of Papistry, wherever it was found. 
In the ingenuity wherewith he finds high-sounding terms for 
the expression of simple ideas, Lithgow is far superior to his 
rival. It is thus that he is inspired to translate the simple 
words “on the morrow”: “upon the appearing of the next 
Aurora, and when the welkin had put aside the vizard of the 
night, the Starres being coverd, and the earth discoverd by 
the Sunne.” Even when he writes prose he delights in the 
pompous terms of poetry, and when he drops into verse, 
which is very often, he surpasses his common self in eloquence. 
Travelling in Greece, he saw the “ two-topped hill Parnassus,” 
“ Here it was sayd,” he wrote, “the nine Muses haunted: but 
as for the Fountaine Helicon, I leave that to be searched, and 
seene by the imagination of Poets; for if it had bene objected 
to my sight, like an insatiable drunkard, I should have drunke 
up the streame of Poesie, to have enlarged my dry poeticall 
Sun scoarch’d veine.” Herein the honest Lithgow was 
bragging. So dry was his poetical vein that all the waters of 
Helicon would never have moistened it. 

The truth is that Lithgow’s style excelled chiefly in abuse. 
He writes as though he had fed his imagination upon the 
flytings of his native Scotland. He has a rare talent for 
finding opprobrious epithets. The Roman Catholics never 
failed to arouse his eloquence, and as his journeys took him 


most often through Roman Catholic countries, an opportunity 
* The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and Painefull Peregrinalions of 
long Nineteene Yeares Travayles from Scotland to the most famous Kingdomes in 


Europe, Asia, and Africa. By William Lithgow, Glasgow: James Maci«hose 








Good humorous poetry is always welcome, and the last two 


and Sons, (12s, 6d, net.) 
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was seldom lacking him. “Now as touching the hissing of 
snakish papists,” he writes, “a tush for that snarling crew.” 
And on another page he exclaims: “ Woe and shame be unto 
you all blind Hereticall Papists.” There is nothing which 
gives him greater pleasure than scandals concerning monks 
and Popes. When he saw a villainous grey-friar burned at 
Venice, his joy would have been unalloyed had not the 
spectacle greatly enhanced the cost of his dinner. His con- 
clusion admits of no doubt. “ Wherefore,” says he after due 
reflection, “I end with this verdict, the Jew and the Jesuite 
is a Pultrone and a Parasite.” And in this verdict Coryat 
would most assuredly have concurred. 

As he was a swaggering Protestant, so he was a strident 
patriot. He was for London against Paris; he was for 
Scotland against the world. However far he wandered from 
home, he was always thinking of his native land, and always 
travelling, if he could, with his trusty compatriots. His book, 
indeed, in one aspect is a hymn in praise of Scotland, and 
Urquhart himself might have signed the following paean :— 

“For courteous, penetrating lenity; industrious tractability ; 

prompt and exquisite ingeniosity; nobly taught, vivacious and 
vertuous gentility ; humane, and illustrious generosity ; inviolate 
and uncommixed nationall pedegree; Learned, Academicall, and 
Eclesiasticke Clergy; for sincere Religion, and devoute Piety ; 
affable and benevolent Hospitality; civill and zealous orders in 
spirituality ; so docile a people to supreame regality ; and for true 
valour, courage, and magnanimity; there is no Kingdome or 
Nation within the compasse of the whole universe, can excell, or 
compare with it.” 
The flood of this panegyric is irresistible, and how should the 
ignorant malice of the imperious and abortive scholar who 
was its cause withstand itsfury? But what enraged Lithgow 
more than vague aspersions was the false description of some 
blind geographers, who “make England longer than Scotland 
in their Maps, when Scotland by the best judgements, and 
mine own better experience is a hundred and twenty miles 
longer than England.” There is no mistaking Lithgow’s zeal, 
even if his discretion be at fault, and we can only hope that he 
succeeded in convincing the waverers. 

Such was the man who on Maroh Ist, 1609, set out from 
Paris to visit Jerusalem. Travelling was neither so simple 
nor so safe in the seventeenth century as it is to-day, and 
Lithgow had more than his share of disasters. He was ship- 
wrecked three times; he was twice attacked by Turkish 
pirates, and by his own account performed prodigies of valour 
in defence of himself and his companions; on one occasion he 
was set upon by three French murderers in a thievish wood ; 
on another—this was in Moldavia—he was beset with six 
ruffians who would have killed him. But no sufferings could 
extinguish his ambitious curiosity, and no assaults, not even 
the dispraise of his beloved Scotland, could daunt his courage. 
What he saw, he marked with a simple eye, and so long as 
there were no Papists in the neighbourhood he was content. 
“ But by your leave,” says he of Rome, “being once enterd the 
City, I found abundance of all things necessary for life, at so 
easie and gentle a rate, that never towne in Europe hitherto 
could shew me the like.” His faith was as simple as his eye. 
He assures us that he saw the library of the ancient Romans, 
a “most sightworthy spectacle.” And there he beheld the 
works of Cicero, Virgil, Sappho, “all wrote with their owne 
hands, and sealed with their names and manuall inscriptions.” 
And thus through Greece and Turkey he arrived at last at 
Jerusalem. For the moment his troubles were over, his hard- 
ships forgotten, and his own impression of the event is so 
clearly characteristic of his thought and style that we can do 
no better than quote it :— 

“ At last wee beheld the prospect of Jerusalem, which was not 
onely a contentment to my weary body, but also being ravished 
with a kinde of unwonted rejoycing, the teares gushed from my 
eyes for too much joy. In this time the Armenians began to sing 
in their owne fashion Psalmes to praise the Lord: and I also sung 
the 108 Psalme all the way, till we arrived neere the wals of the 
Citty, where we ceased from our singing, for feare of the Turkes.” 
Even when in Palestine he did not forget the loyalty which he 
owed to James, his King. Having bathed in the Jordan, and 
being still naked, he climbed to the top of a turpentine tree, 
and cut down “a fair hunting rod of the heavy and sad 
turpentine tree, being three yards long, wondrous straight, 
full of small knots, and of a yellowish colour; which after- 
wards with great paines I brought to England, and did present 
it (as the rarest gemme of a Pilgrimes treasure) to his 
Majesty.” The “ paines” began at once, for no sooner had he 
cut his rod than he beheld his associates engaged in mortal 








combat with some fearsome enemies. At first h ht he 
should go to the aid of his friends; but more rahe oenatt 
prevailed. He leaped down from the tree, with the rod in hia 
hand and a turban on his head, and ran stark naked above “ 
quarter of a mile amongst thistles and sharp-pointed cai 
It was not the deed of a hero; but with his own skin he caved 
the fair hunting-rod of King James, who, it seems, showed hig 
faithful servant a proper gratitude. In conclusion, William 
Lithgow was an ingenuous traveller, and a pompous writer 
His pen was evidently mightier than his sword. His periods 
were loftier than his courage. But he saw much of the world 
which was then far larger than it is to-day; and he wrote his 
experiences in an extravagant prose, which was characteristic 
of the Scotland of that time. The blind geographers of hig 
condemnation will not put a high value upon his work; but 
his rare adventures are well worth reading, and we are grateful 
to Messrs. MacLehose for an excellent reprint. 





THREE BOOKS ON THE ECONOMICS OF 
AGRICULTURE.* 

ProressoR NICHOLSON deserves our gratitude for thig 
excellent little book on a great subject. The economic 
student suffers much from big books on little subjects, and 
from volumes of disconnected facts of which the authors 
sometimes fail to explain the relevancy. We note this in the 
interest of the general reader rather than of the specialist ; 
for, in these days when we are implored by a chorus of dis. 
cordant voices to lead the labourer back to the land, it is an 
advantage to be taken by a competent instructor like 
Professor Nicholson over the history of his emancipation from 
the land, and to be given some insight into the economie 
problems which the process, prolonged through many centuries, 
still involves. Unlike some superficial handbooks compiled 
for a public which runs, but does not always read, Professor 
Nicholson’s brevity is the result of a knowledge which enables 
him to set out the essential features of his subject with 
an economy ef words. Apart from explaining to us the 
advantages and disadvantages of the rural exodus, his lucid 
and impartial narrative gives us a companion picture to 
correct the disordered prejudice with which a certain class 
of politician seeks to invest the principle of property in 
land. The typical precedent in history, according to a witty 
agricultural authority, for a return to the land, when that 
movement is not warranted by economic causes, is to be found 
in the story of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom the experience was 
not encouraging. In more philosophical terms, return to the 
land, under such conditions, is a return to status, and as 
Professor Nicholson well puts it, “the great agency of 
economic progress in the mediaeval period was the conversion 
of what is called a natural economy into a money economy.” 
The practical question which we are invited to consider 
to-day is: What are the chances that the same principle of 
economic progress which dissolved status, the condition that 
in mediaeval times retained the labourer on the land, will 
again be able to offer adequate economic inducement to bring 
the labourer back to the land, and permit him to prosper 
there, under the modern system of contract and exchange. 
This is a question which only the future can answer. It is 
something, however, if Professor Nicholson’s lucid analysis of 
events enables us to see how unwise it would be to applya 
forced and reactionary solution. 

The book consists of an historical review of the course of 
rents, profits, and wages in agriculture, with a final chapter on 
“Rural Depopulation.” As between the landlord and the 
farmer, the author thus sums up :—“ The villein or serf of the 
Middle Ages has become a substantial tenant farmer, and the 
feudal baron, who was formerly little better than a slave-owner 
as regards the masses of the cultivators, has become in many 
cases a model philanthropist.” This last is a reference to the 
Duke of Bedford's book, A Great Agricultural Estate : being 
the Story of the Origin and Administration of Woburn and 
Thorney, from which it appears that the net revenue of that 
estate has fallen from as high as £14,000 a year in some 
of the earlier years of the century to an annual deficit of 
£2,000 and £400 in 1894 and 1895. The case of the Bedford 

* (1) The Relations of Rents, Wages, and Profits in Agriculture and thew 
Bearing on Rural Depopulation. By J. 8. Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. (2s. 6d.J]——(2) The Return to the Land. By Senator Jules 
Méline. With a Preface by Justin McCarthy. London: Chapman and Hall, 


(ee. net.]——(3) The Conquest of Bread, By P, Kropotkin. Same publishers 
10s. 6d. net.] 
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te is not perhaps normal, but it is typical of the trend of 


a with which those who make land ownership a business 


have to eontend. - 
Most interesting is the chapter on agricultural profits. In 


the earlier manorial economy, the capital required for the cult i- 
yation of the land was largely supplied by the serfs. Work 
was remunerated, not by money payments, but by payments 
in kind, to be gathered in the course of the harvest, and this, 
as we understand it, is regarded by Professor Nicholson as 
an advance of capital made by the serfs. The implements of 
agriculture were undoubtedly the property of the serf, held 
on the limited tenure which was all the law allowed to his 
class. Relatively, the capital employed on the land was 
largely in excess of the capital value of the land itself. As an 
expedient to remedy the dislocation of this customary system 
which followed on the Black Death, the “land and stock 
lease began to be popularly adopted. The large farms 
previously carried on by the lords of the manor came to the 
assistance of the derelict servile holdings, and a form of lease 
under which the tenant hired both land and stock from the lord 
was a step forward in approximating farming contracts to the 
modern type. Then followed a period, not yet ended perhaps, 
in which there has been a constantly varying responsibility, as 
between landlord and tenant, for the supply of capital to the 
industry, and there are still elements of the customary rather 
than of the contractual type in our English system of agricul- 
turalland tenure. “In conclusion,” says Professor Nicholson, 
“to summarise the main results; taking the history of the 
relations of landlord and tenant in England from the time of 
the establishment of tenant farming, the rents seem to have 
been very reasonable compared with the profits of the farmer.” 
Further, as regards the security of the farmer’s capital, if the 
law was once in the landlord’s favour, the position is now 
reversed, while the landlord’s obligation for capital expendi- 
ture has admittedly become more onerous. Is this partnership, 
anomalous as it may appear from the purely commercial point 
of view, worth preserving® Professor Nicholson’s opinion 
will commend itself to most of us. “It would be a great 
misfortune,” he says, “for English agriculture if an attempt 
to make the letter of the law more favourable to the tenant 
were to destroy or injure the good relations that have hitherto 
subsisted; or, on the other hand, to induce owners to take 
land into their own hands or to sell it on purely mercantile 
principles.” Tenants’ capital has quite enough to do, and can 
be better employed in the adoption of improved methods than 
if it is sunk in the purchase of land. “In spite of the fact 
that tenancy is the rule,” says an American writer on agricul- 
tural economies quoted by Professor Nicholson, “the agri- 
culture of England is in many ways worthy of our emulation, 
and this advanced position of English agriculture is due in 
great measure to an excellent system of adjusting the relations 
between landlords and tenants.” 

Again, Professor Nicholson’s survey of the course of agri- 
cultural wages is most suggestive. “The economic progress 
of the agricultural classes was relatively much greater in the 
mediaeval period than in the period from the reign of 
Elizabeth down to our present time” (p. 89). The period of 
progress, in fact, is contemporaneous with the period of 
enfranchisement and of the commutation of labour dues into 
money payments. The comparative eclipse of the fortunes 
of the agricultural labourer which began in the Elizabethan 
era, and has continued till comparatively recent years, is due 
to the revival of the servile economy and the adscription of 
the peasant to the soil, first by the laws of parochial settle- 
ment, and, after their partial abolition, by the confining force 
of the right to the parish dole, influences which finally brought 
the rural population to the verge of irreparable ruin in the 
disastrous years at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. “In recent years,” 
Professor Nicholson sums up, “wages in agriculture have 
risen in spite of the falling off in profits and rents consequent 
on the fall of prices. And the rise of wages can only be 
ascribed to the check to the supply, by the greater migration to 
the towns, and the cessation of the social causes which formerly 
induced the surplus to remain in the country” (p. 107). Itis 
important, therefore; in view of the fallacious reasoning of 
the Protectionists, to notice that the conditions which 
regulate the rate of wages are quite distinct and independent 
of those which regulate rent and profit. The whole secret of 
the ascent of labour lies in its power to utilise its own free 








market, to avoid the less advantageous, and to choose the 
better remunerated, employments. The history of agricultural 
labour is a classieal instance of this economic instinct. The 
fluctuation of the rate of progress, to which Professor Nicholson 
alludes, can be clearly explained by the perversity of the 
remedies applied, which from the time of Elizabeth have 
continuously interrupted the economic distribution and diree- 
tion of the labour force of the country. 

Professor Nicholson reminds us that at the beginning of last 
century the “surplus” population was in the rural districts, 
The early Reports of the new Poor Law Commissioners are 
mainly taken up by detailed accounts of how this so-called 
surplus was converted into a force of efficient value when the 
imprisoning influence of the old Poor Law was removed. The 
surplus has now, by a series of experiments of which the 
notorious Poplar administration of the Poor Law is a type, 
been transferred to the towns, and it is equally certain that 
the malignancy of the evil would yield to an application of the 
same principle which in 1834 effected the emancipation of the 
rural labourer. 

Such reflections, we submit, should make us more sceptical 
than we sometimes are as to the advantage to be gained from 
the coercion of industry in the interest of the labourer, 
whether by tariffs or Trade-Union restrictions. The true 
weapon in the labourer’s hand, the weapon appropriate to the 
reign of liberty, is the intelligent development of the mobility 
and adaptability of his own powers. This path of increasing 
efficiency is most easily found by labour if attention is given 
to the discouragement of a falling market quite as much as 
to the encouragement of a rising market, and an essential 
condition of this is the absence of artificial restriction. 

The keynote of M. Méline’s volume, 7he Return to the Land, 
is to be found in the dictum of the Chinese philosopher whom 
he quotes :—* The well-being of a people is like a tree; agri- 
culture is its root, manufacture and commerce are its branches 
and leaves; if the root is injured, the leaves fall, the branches 
break away and the tree dies.” This, in M. Méline’s view, 
justifies a policy of Protection, which may be advantageous to 
the owner of the rents and profits of agriculture, but which 
is certainly a restriction on the mobility of labour. The 
peasant cultivator in France combines the office of landlord, 
farmer, and labourer in himself; and for that, as it appears to 
us, inadequate reason the iniquity of the Protective system to 
labour of all classes and to traders in every other industry is 
condoned, This fallacy should appeal less to us, among whom 
it is only in rare instances that the labourer is identical with the 
farmer and the landlord. M. Méline is more convincing when 
he urges the adoption of scientific methods and co-operation 
as things necessary to enable old eountries to compete with 
virgin soils and modern facilities of transport. For ourselves, 
we believe that with an intelligent use of the improved methods 
suggested there will always be a steady and profitable return 
for agricultural effort if it will not insist in spoiling its own 
market by making life more expensive, through Protective 
tariffs, for its customers who are engaged in other industries. 

Prince Peter Kropotkin lives in another world and talks 
another language. The central idea of his thesis is that 
“every society which has abolished private property will be 
forced, we maintain, to organise itself on the lines of Com- 
munistic Anarchy” (p. 31). Those who care to speculate on 
the basis of the hypothesis suggested may follow the argu- 
ment and learn how this differs from other forms of 
Socialism; we can only find space to refer to his ideal for 
agriculture. When the Anarchist Commune takes command 
a few hours of recreative toil for a small portion of the 
community will give us all that the heart can desire of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit. We cannot quarrel with this ideal. 
In essentials it is that common to us all, and involves increased 
production, more equitable distribution, and a decrease of 
human toil. Our imagination, however, cannot soar with the 
pathetic dream of this distinguished Russian exile. Even he 
demands centuries for its realisation. For ourselves, we base 
our hopes on the inevitable, and, on the whole, beneficent, 
development of economic order as explained to us by Professor 
Nicholson, and on the improved methods described by 
M. Méline, to which also Prince Kropotkin himself pays 
eloquent tribute. The principles of private property and free 
exchange seem to us to lend themselves to a better distribu- 
tion of leisure and contentment with more certainty than do 
the unverifiable promises of Communistic Anarcliy. 
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THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 

Erasmus was a great letter-writer, standing indeed in the 
very first class; but it detracts somewhat from the interest 
and value of his correspondence that he wrote, hardly perhaps 
with a view to publication, but certainly with the idea of 
publication always present to his mind. He was in the 
habit, as we learn again and again from his own testi- 
mony, of keeping servant-pupils—this is the expression 
which Mr. Allen uses to express the relation of his 
amanuenses to their master—who copied his letters into 
books before they were despatched. The “Deventer Letter- 
Book,” preserved in the Athenaeum Library of that town, is a 
specimen of the volumes that resulted from this habit. It 
consists of two hundred and twenty-eight folios, which remain 
unbound, as they have always been, and contains three 
hundred and sixty-six letters and pieces of verse, ranging in 
date from 1509 to 1518. The hands of five, possibly six, 
copyists may be distinguished. Copyist A seems to have 
been with Erasmus down to November 11th, 1517, and wrote 
one hundred and twelve out of the total two hundred and 
twenty-eight folios; B wrote nineteen, all belonging to the 
year 1517, a year of much correspondence, as nearly half of 
the letters, &c., belong to it. OC and D, who sometimes worked 
together, dividing a letter between them, wrote eighty-one, 
all of the years 1517-18; E wrote two; about the work of F 
there are some obscurities with which the reader need not be 
troubled. It is a most interesting circumstance that correc- 
tions in Erasmus’s own hand may be found throughout the 
greater part of the manuscript. It seems, therefore, to show us 
Erasmus actually at work on what he evidently considered 
an important part of his literary business. A considerable 
proportion of the letters originally appeared as dedications. 
Literature was under the domination of the patronage system, 
and the letter was a convenient form for the payment of the 
patron’s quid pro quo. The first letter in the volume is very 
rightly put out of its proper order. It belongs, indeed, to a 
time later than that covered by this volume, bearing date 
January 30th, 1523. It is of great length, covering no less 
than forty-six pages, and may be described as a literary auto- 
biography. It is addressed to John Botzheim, an Alsatian of 
noble family, who had in Humanist fashion assumed the 
name of Abstemius, otherwise Bivilaqua. He was on intimate 
terms with Erasmus, occupying much the same theological 
standpoint. He died at Freiburg in 1585, not long before 
his great friend. The letter is a record of a remarkable 
literary activity, interspersed with anecdotes more or less 
connected with it. He tells, for instance, how he went with 
Thomas More to the country house where the King’s children 
were staying. “In the middle stood Henry, who was nine 
years old [it should be eight]. He showed a royal temper, a 
lofty disposition in combination with a remarkable geniality. 
On the right was Margaret, afterwards married to the King 
of the Scots. She was almost eleven [it should be ten]. On 
the left, Mary, aged four, was playing. Edmund was still an 
infant in arms.” More had come prepared with a literary 
offering, and Erasmus expresses some annoyance that he had 
not been warned to make a similar provision, all the more 
because at dinner Prince-Henry sent him a note challenging 
him to write something. In the end he promised to write a 
poem on the glories of King Henry VII. and of Britain. 
Elsewhere we have the well-known story of the visit to 
Lambeth and the introduction to Archbishop Warham, with 
its mortifying sequel. Here the literary offering was ready, 
but Warham suspected that it had served the same purpose 
before, and made a very small acknowledgment. “It is a way 
that you literary men have,” explained his friend, as they 
rowed back in their wherry. Then, again, he tells how he 
had his gold and silver taken from him at Dover, as it was 
against law to take more than six angels’ worth of bullion 
out of the realm,—‘‘so much did it cost me to learn the 
one British law that I know,” he adds. (The reader should 
compare Letter 119, in which Erasmas tells how he narrowly 
escaped being plundered on his way to Paris, and describes 
himself as having eight gold crowns; but Erasmus sometimes 
romanced a little.) 

The letters proper begin with one written to a guardian 
(aet. 14). This is followed by letters to “ Elizabeth, a Nun,” 

* Opus Epistolarum des Erasmi Roterodami, Denuo Recognitum et Auctum 
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“Peter Gerard” (Erasmus’s brother, who seems to have ies 
something of J jet i - 
g of a mauvais sujet), and to Servatius, a brot) 

monk at Steyn. To this last correspondent eight rnd 
addressed. Erasmus expresses an affection for his co “4 

° rre- 
spondent which was not thoroughly reciprocated. It has 
been doubted whether these and other early letters were 
genuine or only rhetorical exercises, but the editor is inclined 
to the former view. 

In 1499 we have the first letters from England, sixteen in 
number, and mostly from Oxford, whither Erasmus went in 
October, and where he remained for some two months. The 
first letter is from an English country house, probably Bed. 
well, in Hertfordshire, the seat of Sir William Say, whither 
Erasmus had been taken by his pupil, Lord Mountjoy, He 
speaks of himself as almost a good sportsman (venator), and 
not a very bad horseman. Among the company were “nympha 
divinely fair,” and every meeting and parting was with a kiss, 
But the letters are mostly of a serious cast, one of them being 
the famous account of a theological discussion held after 
dinner, Colet being the host, and Prior Charnock the principal 
guest. (Mr. Allen suggests that Wolsey may have been of 
the company. He was Bursar of Magdalen at this time— 
1499.) The next English letters belong to 1506, and a third 
series to the writer’s prolonged residence in this country, 
beginning with one dated “ Dover, 10 April, 1511,” and ending 
with “London, July, 1514.” This period includes the long 
Cambridge sojourn, and its conclusion brings us nearly to the 
end of Mr. Allen’s first volume. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the industry and 
intelligence which the editor has brought to bear upon his 
task. His plan has been whenever a new correspondent 
appears to give all that can be ascertained about him, and the 
correspondents are to be numbered by scores. Some of them, 
of course, are famous people,—Colet, Foxe, and Warham, for 
instance; most are more or less obscure; one or two have 
defied all attempts to trace them. But whenever there is 
anything to be said about a man, it is duly recorded here, 
Much patient research, too, has been expended in fixing the 
dates of the letters, and some corrections of commonly 
received statements have been made. One important object 
Mr. Allen has in view, and this is the inclusion of all the 
letters which Erasmus wrote. Besides single letters which are 
known to exist, there is a collection of communications from 
Erasmus to his banker, Erasmus Schetus, of Antwerp, cover- 
ing the last thirteen years of his life.—when he was probably 
rich enough to have a banker. This collection was in existence 
as late as 1853, when the owner, a dignified ecclesiastic of 
Louvain, announced an intention, never carried out, of pub- 
lishing them. We gladly give all the publicity that we can to 
Mr. Allen’s request for information from any who may be ina 
position to give it. Another obligation that has to be dis- 
charged is to give circulation to his acknowledgments for help 
received. This help has been of a most generous kind. The 
generosity with which the library authorities of Deventer, 
Leyden, and Gouda have placed at Mr. Allen’s disposal the 
precious manuscripts in their charge is a thing that ought to 
be specially recognised. It is pleasant indeed to see such an 
entente cordiale in the world of letiers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In view of the successes achieved by the Labour Party at 
the General Election, and their influence on recent legislation, 
no one can blame Mr. Keir Hardie for the tone of exultation 
in which he discusses the Labour movement in the current 
Nineteenth Century. The predictions in which he indulged in 
the January number have been in considerable measure 
fulfilled, and he is not exaggerating in pointing to the Trade 
Disputes Bill as a conspicuous example of the advantage of 
concentration on a well-defined object. Mr. Keir Hardie 
scouts the notion that there is friction between the Socialist 
and Trade-Unionist Members of his party, or that the recent 
municipal elections afford evidence of a Socialist scare. 
“Never before was so large an aggregate vote polled for 
Labour candidates. Socialists and Trade Unionists worked 
together amicably under the aegis of the Labour Party, and 
both alike improved their position. This applies to London, 
with the solitary exception of Woolwich, as well as to the 
provinces The Independent Labour Party has more 
than doubled its income in the last twelve months, whilst its 
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output of Socialist literature has increased tenfold. Mr. 
Keir Hardie welcomes the adhesion of the educated middle- 
class Socialists to the Labour Party, not merely for their 
more comprehensive outlook, but because “ members of the 
educated class who become Socialists have usually more of the 
trae spirit of rebellion in their bones than have those drawn 
direct from the ranks of the toiling millions.” His conclusion, 
therefore, is that the political Labour movement in Great 
Britain will ultimately become an avowed Socialist movement. 
*Liberal-Labourism ...... already seems to be under- 

ing a process of painless extinction...... of the nearly 
600 Labour candidates who went to the polls [at the recent 
municipal elections] not more than ten, all told, could be 
described as Lib.-Labs...... and it can only be a question 
of months ere every working-class member of Parliament who 
is paid from Trade Union funds is also a member of the Labour 
Party."——Sir Herbert Maxwell’s paper on the Government 
and the House of Lords is designed to hearten and fortify the 
Peers in fulfilling their responsibilities as an indispensable 
bulwark of the Imperial strueture. He draws reassuring 
auguries from the recent municipal elections, but is far from re- 
commending a wholesale policy of “chucking out” Bills, The 
Education Bill he dismisses as unlikely, and the Plural Voters 
Bill as unworthy, to be made a casus belli between the two 
Houses, but he holds, and we think with excellent reason, that 
the Lords will have plenty of backing in the country, where 
agricultural matters are understood, if they refuse a second 
reading to so ill-conceived and ill-drafted a measure as the 
Small Holdings (Scotland) Bill, which, with the Land Tenure 
Bill, was overwhelmingly rejected by the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture. In regard to the Trade Disputes Bill, he asks 
no more than that it should be restored to the comparatively 
harmless form in which it was originally introduced by the 
Attorney-General, and vigorously condemns the deplorable 
vagueness of purpose shown by Mr. Balfour, culminating in 
his sudden acceptance of the Bill in its newform. “Through- 
out the whole of the proceedings floats the haunting suspicion 
of ‘tactics.’ The Trade Disputes Bill must not be amended 
lest the Trade Union vote be cast against the Unionists at the 
next elections. Let party tacticians beware lest, in surrendering 
principle in the attempt to mollify the resentment of Trade 
MD os 02 08 they do not permanently alienate a large 
number of their present supporters.” Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in conclusion makes a good point when he urges that if the 
Lords accept the Bill in its present form, they will not only 
be false to their convictions, but “ they will be defrauding the 
nation of the right te pronounce its will upon a proposal which 
was not before it when the present House of Commons was 
elected.” In so far, however, as the proposal was before the 
country in unofficial form in the shape of Mr. Hudson’s Bill, 
it was repudiated in the most explicit terms by Mr. Haldane 
in his speech of January 22nd. Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
sends a most interesting account of the Ghent School for 
Mothers, probably the most complete system in existence for 
fighting infant mortality, founded and supervised by Dr. 
Miele, a public-spirited doctor in that town. A special feature 
of the system is a course on child culture for girls from 
fourteen to eighteen, the pupils subsequently being employed 
in the ertches at a small salary—Miss Gertrude Bell’s 
article on “Islam in India—a Study at Aligarh” should be 
read in connexion with Mr. Chirol’s paper in the National 
Review. The practical evidence given by Miss Bell of the 
healing of the breach between Shiahs and Sunnis at Aligarh 
throws an interesting light on Mr. Chirol’s views as to the 
future of Pan-Islamism in India. 





Mr. Valentine Chirol’s article on Pan-Islamism in the 
National Review is extremely interesting as well as admirably 
written. After a lucid historical survey of the claim of the 
Turkish Sultans to the Khalifate, the writer traces the steady 
and unfaltering campaign conducted by the present Sultan to 
revive the claim, laying special stress on the construction of 
the Hejaz Railway, “ which will ultimately link up the seat of 
his temporal power as Sultan at Constantinople with the seat 
of his spiritual power as Khalif at Mecca.” The summary of 
General Auler’s technical report on the railway, with the 
comments of General von der Goltz, is especially interesting 
8s giving the most instructed German opinion on the political 
significance of the scheme. On its strategic importance Mr. 
Chirol has much to say that is worth attentive study. The 





article also deals with the progress of Pan-Ialamism in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and, above all, India, Mr. Chirol’s conclusion being 
that the influence which Abd-ul-Hamid is trying to exercise as 
the Khalif of Islam over the minds of Indian Mohammedans is 
causing amongst the more loyal and enlightened section of that 
community a certain measure of apprehension, and that they 
feel that the time has come openly to discountenance its 
growth. Finally, he notes the ourious fact that Pan- 
Islamism has achieved greater popularity outside than inside 
Turkey. “None know better than the best class of Turks 
what Abdul Hamid’s policy has eost them, and none deplore 
more deeply the estrangement of British friendship.”——— 
Lord Newton’s paper on “The House of Lords and the 
Country” resolves itself largely into a complaint against the 
Unionist leaders, not only for having failed to set about 
reforming the Second Chamber, but for having consistently 
ignored it during the past ten years. “Circumstances have 
now arisen whieh force the Unionist leaders to turn to the 
House of Lords for assistance in an acute emergency, and if 
the latter is equal to the task expected of it, it will certainly 
not be due to any intelligent anticipation on the part of those 
who are responsible for the policy of the party.” To Lord 
Newton’s suggested reforms little exception can be taken, and 
there is considerable point in his conclusion :— 

“A House of Commons dominated by Labour and Radicalism 

would naturally desire to maintain an unreformed Second 
Chamber in its inherent weakness, just as it is the object of the 
Russian Government continually to prevent all reforms in the 
Turkish Empire. The one thing which the Radical party probably 
dreads more than anything else is a really strong Second Chamber 
which might serve as a counterpoise to the House of Commons. 
But why should we play their game? What most sensible and 
practical people want is as efficient a Second Chamber as can be 
provided, and in view of the present situation the sooner the 
Unionist party sets about the task the better.” 
This view closely accords with that expressed in our 
leading article on the subject.——Under the heading 
“ American Affairs” Mr. Maurice Low discusses the 
defeat of Mr. Hearst—which he regards much in the 
light of a moral victory—the dramatic intervention of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the anti-Japanese agitation on the 
Pacific Coast. The case against the Japanese is stated 
under several heads, the grounds for hostility being chiefly 
threefold,—first, the ineradicable prejudice of the Americans 
against a coloured race; second, the allegation that the 
Japanese have not been grateful for American support, but 
have repudiated the promises made during the war; and 
third, fear of exclusion from the markets of the Far East. 
Mr. Low also quotes gratifying testimony to the good work 
done by Sir Mortimer Durand during his short tenure of 
office at Washington. We must briefly express our 
gratitude to the editor and to Mr. H. W. Wilson for the 
efficient support they are giving the Spectator in its demand 
for full inquiry into the Admiralty policy instituted under 
the Fisher régime. 


The chief political article in the Contemporary is that by Mr. 
J. A. Spender on “ The Government and its Opponents.” On 
the question of Liberalism and Labour Mr. Spender devotes a 
good deal of space to “the indiscretion of the Scottish Whip” 
and its consequences, his view being that it was nobody's duty 
to raise the Socialist scare at this moment. Twenty years 
ago, he maintains, Socialism was apparently in a stronger 
position than to-day; and yet, in spite of Henry George, 
Ruskin, the Fabian Society, and William Morris, we have 
lived through nearly twenty years of Conservative govern- 
ment. Of the Labour Members in the House— 

“only the merest handful would avow themselves to be Socialists. 
wa The bulk of the Labour M.P.’s realise that the chance 
of maintaining their present position will depend at the next 
election, as it did at the last, on a good working relation between 
Liberalism and Labour, and that if Labour broke away and hoisted 
the flag of Socialism in opposition to Liberalism, it would emerge 
in an infinitely worse position, even though it inflicted disaster 
on the Liberal Party.” 

This view of the Socialist group as negligible will not com- 
mend itself to Mr. Keir Hardie; in any case, Mr. Spender is 
on safer ground when he takes the broad view tbat all “ this 
ferment about ideals, and with it the discussion of all manner 
of generous and visionary schemes, is absolutely essential even 
to the Liberal moyement. The Liberal Party has no future 
and no intellectual basis unless it can keep in touch with this 
movement and gradually guide it to practical issues.” And 
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again: “ We are in the stage [in the controversy as to what is 
Socialism] in which free speech and free thought is for the 
benefit of everybody, and in which party leaders have ne call 
to excommunicate heretics.” At the same time, he admits 
that some sort of working compromise is likely to be found 
when a General Election approaches; but it is in the mean- 
time becoming a serious question whether the adoption of the 
second ballot would not, from the public point of view, be the 
better solution. We have not space to follow Mr. Spender 
further in detail in his ingenious discussion of the situation 
created by the Lords’ amendments or the plan of campaign 
he recommends to bring the Peers to reason. As between 
the different sections of the Liberal Party, Mr. Spender 
ingeminates peace and preaches the doctrine of comprehen- 
sion, tolerance, and patience. In particular, he deprecates 
recourse to any “extremist guerilla welfare,” adding: “nothing 
is to be done in this country except by patient effort on con- 
stitutional lines, and in proportion as the case is strong, action 
must be patient, if persistent.” Mrs. Fawcett, writing 
under the heading “The Prisoners of Hope in Holloway 
Gaol,” announces her conversion to the methods of the new 
suffragists. In the course of her argument she contrasts the 
different treatment accorded by the Press to the imprisoned 
suffragists and the women who went on strike in South 
Wales. The latter, she admits, showed “an appalling degree 
of ferocity and brutality,” but they were not, she asserts, 
“ made the subjects of hysterical outbursts in leading articles 
and offensive cartoons in the illustrated papers. For these 
wild and misguided women were not fighting for anything for 
themselves; they were acting the ‘womanly’ part of backing 
up their husbands’ trade union.” It is a relief to learn 
later on that Constitutional agitation in the cause of woman 
suffrage is not exhausted. Mrs. Fawcett clearly favours the 
creation of a Woman Suffrage Party on the Labour model, 
but unhesitatingly pronounces against a premature demand 
for universal adult suffrage. Mr. John Murray contributes 
a very timely, moderate, and instructive paper on the work of 
a publisher,—its restrictions, difficulties, risks, and responsi- 
bilities. Incidentally he observes, and the point is worth noting, 
that the estimates of recent amateur critics are based on the 
assumption that a whole edition is sold, whereas this happens 
not once in five hundred times ; while even if this does happen, 
and a reprint is made, the sale may stop suddenly, and leave a 
large supply, unsold, on hand. Again, he asserts that estab- 
lishment charges, owing to various causes, are nearly double 
what they were thirty years ago. Here is an interesting side- 
light on Mr. Gladstone’s ability as a critic :— 

“It used to be said that Mr. Gladstone was able to secure the 

success of a book; but this is a case in which it is possible to 
prove a negative. He took the greatest pains to promote the 
success of three books published by my firm; the ‘Life and 
Letters of Daniel O’Connell,’ the ‘ Life of Susan Dabney Smedes,’ 
and the ‘ Life of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas.’ The two latter were 
published at his own suggestion, and he did his utmost by means 
of reviews, of speeches and of personal recommendation to increase 
the circulation of all three. ‘O’Connell’s Life’ resulted in a loss 
to us of between £500 and £600, and the other two yielded a profit 
of something under £50 together.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Murray observes that the world is apt to 
form a sweeping judgment of the publisher and his work from 
some exceptional instance or instances laid before it on 
inadequate information or in a misleading way, and adds his 
deliberate conviction that “there are few honourable crafts in 
which the profits—over a large area of operations—are smaller 
in proportion to turnover; few in which the disappointments 
are more frequent.” 


Count Tolstoy’s discourse on Shakespeare in the Fortnightly 
is an amazing piece of self-satisfied absurdity. It appears that 
long ago Tolstoy came to the conclusion that Shakespeare's 
works were an imposture. Recently he re-read the plays so as 
not to give a hasty judgment, and now he announces to the 
world that they are foolish and unnatural. The play of Lear is 
analysed in detail, and we are told that in it there is no wit, 
truth, or poetry. Even the scene in the storm cannot touch 
this hard-hearted Russian. There seems little good in print- 
ing such writing, for criticism it cannot be called.——Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones complains of the divorce of the English 
drama from literature, and appears to lay the blame entirely 





upon the latter. But surely the general public is more 
responsible. Here is the difficulty: how is the public to 
be converted to caring for literary drama any more than 





to a longing for artistic pictures? The taste that rules 
the Academy also rules at the theatres. As long as this nie 
is catered for the result will not be art. Mr. Jones tellg 
that the Professor of English Literature at Harvard 
given his students a course of modern English plays, and ms 
what would be the response of the Oxford authorities if'a 
similar course were demanded of them. Certainly a course of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s drama would be entertaining if it wer 
nothing else. Professor Ray Lankester writes a vindication 
of the charges brought against himself as Director of the 
Natural History Museum. He says he has been accused of 
treating his post as one which gave him ample opportunity 
for research work, to the detriment of his care of the Museum 
In answer to the charge, a detailed account is given of the 
duties of administration and organisation he has performed 
From his own account, these seem to have been of an arduous 
nature, and to have left little time for original work. Ong 
reform brought about by Professor Lankester is interesting. 
The great authority on a certain form of insect, who lives at 
Vienna, asked for the loan of our collection, which wag un- 
studied, and only a few of which had been named. The Aot 
of 1753 says that specimens are to remain in the Museum “to 
all posterity,” so the request was refused. A similar request 
to Paris resulted in the collection being lent, with the result 
that a very large proportion of the unnamed insects were 
classified, to the advantage of the lenders. Professor 
Lankester returned to the subject, and got the legal authori. 
ties to declare that the Act did not forbid such loans. Thug 
by the new policy within a reasonable time fairly complete 
“determination” of all specimens in the Museum will be 
attained. 

An unsigned article in Blackwood by a lady brings before 
us the present condition of Turkish ladies. European educa. 
tion, it seems, has penetrated deeply into the harems of Con. 
stantinople, and the younger generation talk French among 
themselves, play the piano, and read novels. The effect of 
this is that an intense feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction hag 
arisen among Mohammedan women of the upper classes in 
the capital. The writer of this paper gives us reports of con- 
versations with and letters from her Turkish friends, and these 
alike testify to the abhorrence that exists both for the 
seclusion and the marriage customs. Infinite ingenuity is 
exercised in carrying on flirtations by young girls, who outwit 
or bribe the slaves who are constantly on the watch. 
Acquaintance with Western ideas through books makes the 
unhappy people detest the custom of marrying men they have 
never seen. A girl exclaimed: “ Better far remain unmarried, 
for marriage with us is the crowning misery, not to say 
humiliation, of our lives.” What will result from this dis- 
content we wonder? Will Turkish women be able to 
exert an influence over their mankind to attain freedom? 
When there has been discontent from a widened outlook 
things do not generally go back into exactly the old 
groove. We are glad to welcome the return to these pages 
of the author of On the Heels of De Wet. ‘The enemy on 
this occasion, who was overcome after severe engagements, 
was the Custom-house at Hamburg. The objective was the 
passage of a motor-car through the red-tape entanglements. 
The writer and his friends proposed to take a motor tour in 
Germany for the purpose of seeing as much of the Army 
Maneuvres as they could, but this paper deals with their 
journey only as far as Berlin. It is indeed to be hoped that 
we are to be given further adventures, for if they are described 
after the manner of these initial experiences they cannot fail 
to be entertaining. The description is most amusing of the 
delays and exasperating methods of the German officials, who 
had to be appeased before the car could be got free from the 
Custom-house. The process threatened to be endless, but 
fortunately a police office clerk who accompanied the travellers 
to the dock to go through certain formalities was determined 
to have a drive in a powerful car through the streets of 
Hamburg, and to this vanity the party owed their departure 
that night on the road to Berlin. When once the officials 
were left behind, nothing seems to have surpassed the 
friendliness of everybody, and the writer pays a warm 
tribute to the kindliness they encountered. Stopping to 
dine at the town of Nauen, the travellers found the hotel 
occupied by a party of officers of the Cuirassiers of the Guard 
on their way to the mancuvres. A question asked of one of 
the hotel servants about the road revealed the English 
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nationality of the questioner, and the answer came in perfect 
English from an officer standing by. After some talk this 
officer introduced himself, “but so slurred his denomination 
that the travellers never caught his name.” Friendly rela- 
tions ensued, and the evening was spent with the courteous 
Cuirassier and his brother-officers. At parting the travellers 
were given a letter of recommendation to a hotel in Berlin. 
The following is the writer's comment on the incident :— 

“We would ask our readers to picture in this country a similar 
circumstance, whereby three German explorers arrive in some 
garrison town and find the hotel filled with officers of a House- 
hold cavalry regiment. Would the fact that the three addressed 
the bar-tender in German prove so attractive to British officers 
that they would, in the first place, go out of their way to render 
tho visitors every assistance, and in the second, invite them to 
‘sin in an evening’s entertainment ?” 

The hotel-keeper in Berlin looked over the heads of the dis- 
reputable-looking wayfarers and refused accommodation; but 
the officers’ letter was produced, and a change came over the 
seene. “I beg your pardon, sir. Of course we have room. 
If we bad not, when Royalty commands us by letter we must 
obey. 

Mr. Charles Bright, in the Monthly Review, shows how 
pistaken the popular view is that wireless telegraphy is the 
invention of Signor Marconi. It is quite true that Marconi 
was the first to make the sending of messages without wire a 
commercial success, but Sir Oliver Lodge demonstrated in 
1844 at the Royal Institution that by the agency of the 
Hertzian waves messages could be signalled without wires, and 
he can therefore claim priority over Signor Marconi. The con- 
clusion deduced from this by Mr. Bright is that it is greatly 
against the public interest that only one system should be 
recognised, and he approves of the late Conference. At the 
conclusion of the article reference is made to a new system 
—that of Mr. Valdemar Poulsen—which may have important 
results‘ The Strange Obsequies of Paganini” is the 
title of an article by Mr. Loveland which describes a series 
of events the gruesome details and callousness of which 
could only have taken place in Southern Europe. Paganini 
died at Nice in 1840, and although he made confession, he 
did not receive the Sacrament for medical reasons which the 
doetor stated in writing. The Bishop refused Christian burial 
to the body, and the son appealed to the Nice tribunal, 
which upheld the Bishop, but a further appeal was made to 
Rome. During this delay the body, incompletely embalmed, 
was deposited at the hospital. From thence the coffin was 
removed to a lazaretto at Villefranche. After a month the 
authorities there determined to get rid of it, and deposited it 
by the side of a stream formed by the refuse coming from an 
oil mill. After some days the Comte de Cessoles, a friend of 
Paganini, decided to remove the body, which he did by night, 
having it carried along the seashore in a storm to the Cap 
St. Hospice. Here it was buried and remained for two years, 
when the great violinist’s son determined to take his father’s 
body to Genoa to be buried there. The ship, however, was 
refused admittance at this place, as it had come originally 
from Marseilles, where there was cholera, so the body was put 
into a hole in the rock of a tiny uninhabited island near 
Cannes. Five years later the body was taken to Gajona, near 
Parma, and buried there on Paganini’s own property. This 
was in 1845. In 1853 it was exhumed and re-embalmed; in 
1876, thirty-six years after the musician’s death, the Papal 
Court authorised burial in a church at Parma with Christian 
rites. Twice again was the body exhumed, apparently out of 
curiosity, and finally a pane of glass was put into the coffin 
to render visible the face, which had been preserved. 





NOVELS. 


THE FAR HORIZON.* 


THE announcement of a new novel from the pen of “ Lucas 
Malet” excites mixed feelings and a sense of interested rather 
than pleasurable anticipation. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to be able to state at once that The Far Horiaon, while fully 
as clever as Sir Richard Calmady, is free from the ugly 
blemishes which disfigured that brilliant but conspicuously 
uncomfortable novel. The theme and its treatment are higher 
and finer, there is less reliance on violence or sensationalism, 


"The For Horizon. By Lucas Malet (Mrs, Mary St, Leger Harrison). 
London: Hutchinson and Co, [6s.] 





and the narrative has “shining moments” which transcend 
the capacities of ordinary talent. On the other hand, 
it cannot honestly be contended that this is a pleasing 
or a satisfying book. The element of kindliness is lacking, 
for while “Lucas Malet” has an immense and not unnatural 
compassion for her “innocent, beautiful, uncrowned King” 
of a hero, her sympathies are too closely enlisted by the 
exotic and unusual to enable her to render justice to 
normal and everyday types, and her vitriolic portraits of 
suburban matrons, husband-hunting spinsters, Pecksniffian 
clergymen, cadging journalists, and boarding-house bucks 
give an impression of intellectual arrogance hardly dis- 
tinguishable from cruelty. It may be laid down as a canon 
of tolerably wide application that a novel is not enjoyable 
unless there are a reasonable number of sympathetic per- 
sonages amongst the dramatis personae. Here the great 
majority are distinctly repellent or contemptible, while the 
eentral figure is so far removed from his surroundings in 
dignity and nobility of character as to be (in the language of 
his most appreciative friend) something of a freak. No doubt 
the squalor of Dominic Iglesias’ environment, and his modest 
and self-effacing career, are deliberately insisted on to 
emphasise the central thought of the story,—that externals 
count for nothing if the inner life is lived nobly and purely; 
but by ascribing to him so many graces of person and aspect, 
such regal manners, and so distinguished a bearing the 
mystery of his long seclusion is rendered all the harder to 
accept. 

The contrasts of the story may best be gathered from a 
brief outline of the hero’s antecedents. He is of mixed 
parentage, his father being a Spaniard, his mother an Irish- 
woman. Iglesias pere is a refugee and a revolutionary, 
steeped to the lips in anarchical plots, who disappears 
mysteriously while his son is still little more than a child. 
The mother, a woman of saintly goodness, her mind un- 
hinged by the incubus of anxiety, becomes the boy’s sole 
charge, and he devotes his life to smoothing the passage of 
her declining years. Dominic enters a banking-house in the 
City, and at the opening of the story we find him a lonely 
man of fifty-five, living in a boarding-house in a Western 
suburb, suddenly dismissed from his post in the City by the 
whim of one of his employers. His savings and a liberal 
pension more than suffice for his needs, but he is too old 
and too loyal to his only friend—a worthy but desperately 
commonplace retired business man—to emancipate himself 
from his surroundings and break free from the thraldom 
of London. His heart is buried in his mother’s grave. 
But his enforced leisure excites a craving for companion- 
ship, and as the result of a chance encounter he strikes 
up an acquaintanceship, soon ripening into genuine attach- 
ment, with an actress, a woman of many pasts, who is living 
apart from her husband. Poppy St. John is a young woman 
of middle-class origin, vulgar and forthcoming, but at the 
same time good-hearted, clever, and sympathetic. The victim 
of her environment, she has never met a really chivalrous 
man before encountering this latter-day Don Quixote, and the 
experience has a regenerating influence on her strangely mixed 
character. It is a friendship almost without a parallel in 
modern fiction, and its strange course is traced with delicacy 
and distinction. Meantime Iglesias is the innocent and un- 
conscious object of the matrimonial machinations of his 
suburban friends and acquaintances, while by a strange 
coincidence, and out of sheer compassion, he constitutes himself 
the financial patron of Poppy’s worthless husband, an unacted 
playwright. Amid all this welterof petty intrigue and sordid 
sponging Iglesias passes on unsullied and unfaltering, a 
miracle of magnanimity, fully conscious of what he might 
huve made of his life, yet never complaining of his sacrifice, 
At intervals his loneliness is solaced by occasional meetings 
with his strange friend; but he does not find peace until his 
return, shortly before his death, to the Roman Communion, 
from which he had long drifted apart. 

The Far Horizon is not a book to be read for mere enjoy- 
ment; indeed, in some ways it is by no means easy to read. It 
is regrettable, for instance, that “Lucas Malet” should have 
found it impossible to pay so glowing a tribute to the consola- 
tory influence of the Roman Church without indulging in a 
good deal of contemptuous satire at the expense of Anglican 
and Evangelical clerics. Again, the spectacle of the Saint in 
Alsatia, though void of offence, reminds us not a little of a 
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picture, popular a few years ago in Paris, in which Obrist was 
represented as a guest at a fashionable modern party. There 
is much in the book that is eloquent, suggestive, even pro- 
found,—the visit of Dominic after many years to the deserted 
house where he had once lived with his mother; his 
communings with the past; the conception of London as 
the monstrous mother with her multitudinous voices; the 
regeneration of this modern Magdalen. Amd there is also 
much that is repellent, owing to its sheer uncanny cleverness, 
in the needlessly cruel dissection of vulgarity and pretence 
and pettiness. In fine, one cannot but admire the immense 
talent of the writer; one cannot but regret that at times she 
shows so little of the magnanimity displayed by her hero. 





Growth. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.) (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Todd is probably berself a graduate 
of Edinburgh University, and it is therefore with some diffidence 
that we venture to offer a criticism of the University element in 
her book. Although doubtless there are a certain number 
of Wesleyans and other Nonconformists at Edinburgh, yet the 
English reader will be surprised, in reading a book of which the 
scene is laid in that city, to find not a single mention of the 
Church of Scotland, the Free Church, or the United Presby- 
terians. It must, of course, be understood that the novel is dated 
some fifteon years ago. Edinburgh certainly does not strike the 
visitor as being a centre of Nonconformity in the English sense 
of the word, and it is extremely odd to read a long novel in which 
the chief characters belong to the University, while the types of 
religion which are contrasted are Nonconformity—by which we 
presume the author means Wesleyanism—and the Church of 
Rome. The religious atmosphere of the book is like the atmo- 
sphere of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Chronicles of Carlingford,” and the 
pictures of “ Chapel” life are drawn from obvious knowledge of the 
details of these organisations. The most interesting part of the 
story is when the heroine, Judith Lemaistre, goes abroad. The 
scenes laid in St. Peter’s are decidedly impressive, and the author 
seems to have more sympathy with the religious atmosphere of 
the South than with that of the North. The novel is a little dis- 
connected, and would be the better for some compression, or, at 
any rate, for being more closely knit together. Nevertheless, it 
is a relief, after the slight and sketchy specimens of fiction which 
are published as complete novels, to come across a piece of con- 
scientious and detailed work, even if that work is not completely 
successful. 

The Sinews of War. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—The practised reader of fiction will be 
astonished at the conjunction of names on the title-page of this 
book. He will marvel as to what such a partnership. can bring 
forth, and will turn the leaves with the most lively curiosity. If 
he remembers Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “The Human Boy,” he will 
know that one of tho authors has a profound knowledge of the 
nature of boys, and can describe these young people with infinite 
humour and insight. Again, if he remembers Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's admirable comedy, “ A Great Man,” his hopes of a feast 
of humour will be doubled. “A Great Man” is a delicate satire, 
the charm of which grows with re-reading. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
would himself be surprised if the present writer confessed to the 
nnmber of times the book has been re-read, always with greater 
appreciation of the extremely subtle point of most of its situa- 
tions. The Sinews of War, however, contains none of the humour 
of “The Human Boy,” or the satire of the biographer of Mr. 
Henry Shakespeare Knight. It is frankly a sensational novel 
which begins in the manner of Fortuné du Boisgobey with a 
mysterious murder. The unravelling of the murder and mystery 
is the theme of the book. The work is extremely well done, and 
the hand of the author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel” has not 
lost its cunning in inventing sensational situations as ingenious 
as they are modern. But when we have said this we have said 
all. The book is certainly a first-class detective story; but we 
miss from the mixture the peculiar qualities of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. 

Sir Nigel. By Arthur Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 
6s.)—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s new story will appeal specially 
to those readers who, like the distinguished author himself, live 
in Surrey. It is impossible to help being attracted by descrip- 
tions of what happened in the fourteenth century in country roads 
and scenes that one knows well, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is so 
careful an historian that readers may rely implicitly upon his facts. 
It: would be interesting to know exactly which of the existing 
tracks on or near the North Downs Sir Arthur takes to have been 
the Pilgrims’ Way. The author gives a very spirited account 
of his hero’s journey along this famous road, thronged with 





pedestrians, merchants, and passers-by of every sort, but he does 
not clearly establish ita course. The first part of:the book, which 
is concerned with the hero’s adventures in England, is very inuch 
more interesting than that'which deals with the wars in France 
though the description of.the “stricken field” of Poictiors is 
exciting, and also, what all descriptions of battle are not, quite 
intelligible to the lay reader. The book is a painstaking attempt 
to reproduce the life of the fourteenth century, and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle deserves the gratitude of the reader for his careful 
study of the manners of the time. 

Periwinkle. By Lily Grant Duff. (John Murray. 6s.)—Misg 
Grant Duff gives us a heroine who is supposed to be not quite a 
mortal, but a transformed fairy. It must, however, be confessed 
that this fact has little influence on the actions of the young lady 
in question. But for the introduction and the epilogue, the 
story would have very few points of difference from the ordinary 
novel of society, and the heroine would be only considered a 
slightly capricious specimen of her class. The more fancifyl 
part of Miss Grant Duff’s writing is, in our opinion, the side on 
which she had better seek development, for the everyday part of 
the book is not specially original. Miss Grant Duff does not 
quite make us believe in the motives which actuate her characters, 
but this is a fact of comparatively little importance when tho 
characters are not supposed to be human beings. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


naeiglltees 
ART BOOKS. 

How to Study Pictures. By ©. H. Caffin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—This excellent book, the author of which 
is an American, should prove a real help to those who wish to 
look at pictures intelligently. By “ intelligently ” we do not 
mean the dreary classification of pictures inte schools and 
categories as if they were fossils or insects ina museum. Mr. 
Caflin helps people to look at pictures with their eyes, a not too 
common thing with writers on art, who mostly see pictures with 
their minds, which is quite a different matter. The method of 
instruction pursued in this book is to take two contemporary 
pictures of contrasting styles, place reproductions of them facing 
each other, and then analyse their differences. This plan is 
admirably carried out in the comparison of Holbein’s “Georg 
Gyze” and Titian’s “Man with the Glove.” Holbein put in all 
the details he could without spoiling the general effect; Titian 
left out everything that was not of the essence of the motion he 
wished to create. The German shows his sitter’s exterior and 
occupations, the Italian the mental and emotional mood of his 
subject. 

The Art of Garden Design in Italy. By H. Inigo Triggs, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Longmans and Co. £3 13s. 6d.)—This bulky 
volume contains descriptions, plans, and photographs of a great 
many Italian gardens. But in spite of its imposing appearance 
the book is not an interesting one. The deseriptions, like the 
photographs, are commonplace and superficial. There is little 
or no illuminating criticism and no entering into the spirit of 
the artists who designed the beautiful gardens of Italy. 

The Gardens of Italy. By Charles Latham. With Descriptions 
by HB. March Phillipps. 2 vols. (Country Life. £8 3s.)—With 
less parade of learning than the former work, these volumes 
are a mine of lovely things. Indeed, it would be difficult to better 
the photographs, and the letterpress is interesting and readable. 
Those who have spent pleasant hours in the gardens of Tivoli or 
Fraseati will enjoy recalling by means of this work the time 
passed in those places of ordered beauty. 

Impressions of Ukiyo-Ye: the School of the Japanese Colour-Print 
Artists. By Dora Amsden. (Gay and Bird. 5s. net.)—This little 
book tells us things we desire to know about a fascinating subject. 
The writer is at her best when conveying information rather than 
pouring forth ecstatic praise. Mrs. Amsden says that Hiroshige 
“fought towards the middle of the nineteenth century against 
the introduction of cheap inferior pigments which were taking 
the place of the native dyes.” Let us hope that so patriotic as 
well as scientific a people as the Japanese will return to the use 
of their own colours, which gave such splendid results in the 
past. 

The Old Engravers of England. By Malcolm Salaman. (Cassell 
and Co. 5s.)—This book is an historical survey, and not a guide 
for print collectors, and thereby gains greatly in readablencss. 
Mr. Salaman tells us that the author of the first copperplate 
engraving published in England is unknown. His work appeared 
in a book issued in 1540. The first English engraver of im- 
portance was William Rogers, who not only engraved portraits 
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” Pie 
from pictures, but also did original work. A reproduction is 


given of a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, marvellously attired in 
every enormity of fashion; but nevertheless the face of the 

is full of character. Indeed, in this portrait it is possible 
to feel what the real Elizabeth was like, which is not the 
gse with the smirking inanities of Zucchero. In writing of 
later times the author does justice to the art of Sir Robert 
Strange, who was a true artist, and we wish that instead of 
reproducing the formal “Charles I.” we had been given the 
noble translation of Guido’s “Fortune.” ‘This book goes down 
to the year 1800, and about every period the author has some- 
thing interesting to tell us. 

Crome’s Etchings. By H. S. Theobald. (Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d )—Besides a descriptive catalogue of Crome’s etchings, 
this book gives us a notice of the artist’s life and an appreciative 
short account of his oil pictures. The work will be a useful one 
to collectors. 

The Child in Art. By Margaret Boyd Carpenter. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Ruskin noted the defect of Greek art, that in it 
children find so small a place, and the writer of this book says 
that with the exception of Eros children occur but in isolated 
examples. Here we are given the history of the growth of the 
representation of children in Christian times in different 
countries. The writer does justice to the wonderful insight into 
child-life of both Raphael and Titian. But no mention is made 
of the children in the “Galatea,” which are among the finest 
that Raphael painted. Neither is the “Garden of the Loves” 
spoken of, where Titian revelled among the romping amorini, 
nor that perfection of natural beauty, the child in the same 
painter's “ Madonna with St. Anthony” in the Uffizi. It is, no 
doubt, impossible to include everything, and even if there are 
omissions, there is also plenty of interest in the book. 

Old English Wood-Carving Patterns. By Margaret F. Malim. 
(B. T. Batsford. 8s. 6d.)—This is a really useful portfolio of 
designs of the Jacobean period. Ina note Mrs. Malim says truly 
how much a collection of this kind is wanted by wood-carvers, 
especially by carving classes. The examples given show what 
a wonderful and masculine sense of design our old furniture- 
makers had. How sad it is to compare such work with the 
poverty-stricken and perverted invention of to-day when it is not 
merely copying old work. The patterns here reproduced are from 
rubbings, which though clear and distinct are somewhat like 
negatives, for the prominences are black and the hollows white. 
This does not, however, make them in any way difficult to 
follow, and sections are also given in many cases. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. By Graham Robertson. (John 
lane. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Graham Robertson has given us another 
delightful book, and children and grown-up people will rejoice in 
these three “Pageants for a Baby Girl.” The first is one for 
Twelfth Night, in which the three Wise Men of the East appear 
with symbolical gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, and the 
two others are masques in which the author takes us for a while 
into the company of the fairies of garden and wood. The illus- 
trations, of which there are twelve in colour, are excellent 
examples of Mr. Robertson’s work. The colour and details are 
clear and delicate, and the general effect broad and harmonious. 

Gods and Heroes of Old Japan. By Violet Pasteur. Decorated 
by Ada Galton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 12s.)—These 
legend of the gods and heroes of old Japan make a fascinating 
book. The stories, taken from the sacred writings and ancient 
histories, are well told, and Miss Pasteur cleverly brings before 
us the strange Far Eastern outlook on life. Miss Galton’s 
illustrations in the Japanese manner are extremely well done. 

Flowers from Shakespeare’s Garden. Pictured by Walter Crane. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—We need only call the reader’s attention 
to Mr. Walter Crane’s charming new flower picture-book, which is 
in his well-known and attractive style. 

The Enchanted Land. By Louey Chisholm. Pictures by 
Katharine Cameron. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d.)\—Among 
the books of old fairy-tales retold, we wish particularly to call 
attention to Miss Chisholm’s Enchanted Land, where we wander 
in the company of the Snow Queen, the Frog Prince, and many 
other dear friends. The pictures are very good, a noticeable 
point being the definite expressions on the people’s faces, 
which is a thing not always attended to by illustrators. 
The Golden Staircase. Chosen by Louey Chisholm. Pictures 
by M. Dibdin Spooner. (Same publishers. 7%. 6d.)—Miss 
Louey Chisholm has compiled an excellent children’s anthology 
called The Golden Staircase. She says that she intends it for 
children from four to fourteen years of age, but people of every 








age will find a store of pleasure in its pages. One three-year-old 
critic is delighted with it, and the present writer has spent time 
that should have been employed in reviewing in simply enjoying 
the pgetry. The old favourites are there, and many new ones too. 
From Shakespeare and Marlowe down the years to Stevenson and 
John Hay, we can wander and browse at pleasure. We are glad 
to see that carols and hymns are also included in the collection. 

The Bogs of War. By Walter Emanuel. Illustrated by 
Cecil Aldin. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 6s.)—The next book 
on our list is very different, but also very amusing. We can 
thoroughly recommend Mr. Cecil Aldin’s Dogs of War,—the 
reminiscences of a Norfolk spaniel, in which we are introduced 
into the inner councils of a London dogs’ club, and shown the 
ways of mongrels and thoroughbreds and their great contempt for 
toy-dogs. Among the pictures, which are all very entertaining, 
we must call special attention to that of the Captain “seated 
on his own doorstep, surrounded by devoted friends.” 

Why-Why and Tom-cat. By Brown Linnet. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Wells Gardner, Darton, andCo. 3s. 6d.).—In Why-Why 
and Tom-cat we are introduced to a little girl and her animal friends. 
Her name was Elizabeth and she was a very nice little girl; but 
Tom-cat called her Why-Why, which was a name that exactly 
suited her. One night Tom-cat came sliding down a moonbeam 
into Why-Why’s room, and told her that she could turn into an 
animal if she liked. She was rather frightened at the prospect, 
but determined to go with him and talk toall the creatures in the 
garden and the neighbouring fields. The author is evidently 
very well acquainted with animals as well as little girls, and the 
different characters stand out clearly, and plenty of natural 
history is introduced into this amusing story-book. 

Dora: a High-School Girl. By May Baldwin. Illustrated by 
Mabel L. Attwell. (W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—In Dora we 
have a lively story for girls. It is well written, and the interest is 
cleverly kept up all through. Dora and her younger sister live 
with their mother in London and attend a Chelsea high-school. 
Just before the story opens, Mrs. Cockburn, the mother, has lost 
her money; but the girls manage to make their new life full of 
interest, and to get into all manner of scrapes and adventures, 
Dora, who is the clever one of the family, wins all hearts, 
particularly that of a rich and benevolent old General, who leaves 
them a fortune at the end of the book. 

The Railway Children. By E. Nesbit. Illustrated by C. E. 
Brock. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)\—We can 
thoroughly recommend The Railway Children as an excellent 
story. They were delightful little people, who lived in the 
suburbs of London; but when their father was wrongfully 
accused of some crime and imprisoned, their mother took them to 
live in a cottage near a railway in the country, and then all sorts 
of wonderful things began to happen. The mother, whose 
character is charmingly drawn, had to work hard to earn money 
by writing stories, so the children were left a good deal to them- 
selves. And the railway was a perpetual joy and excitement to 
them. Once they arranged a great birthday treat for Perks, the 
porter; another time they rescued a boy who had broken his leg 
inatunnel. But they were also thoroughly human children, and 
their little squabbles and reconciliations, their fresh young way 
of looking at life, and their infectious good spirits make the book 
a very readable one; and we are glad to say that it ends happily 
with the father’s return. 

The Book of Animals. By Horace 8. Groser. Illustrated by 
A. Scott Rankin and others. (Andrew Melrose. 5s.)—In Mr. 
Groser’s Book of Animals we have natural history in a very 
attractive form. Besides the usual facts as to the size and 
appearance of the animal described, he tells us all sorts of other 
interesting and amusing things about them. The pictures, too, 
are very good, and the book is sure to give pleasure as well as 
instruction. Another and smaller book on the same subject, 
Beasts, Shown by Percy Billinghurst, and Described by Lena 
Dalkeith (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net), will also be very 
welcome to younger children. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





A Country Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century. By F. Awdry. 
(Warren and Son, Winchester. 7s. 6d. net.)—The “ Country 
Gentleman” is Sir William Heathcote, of Hursley, who may be 
remembered as having sat for Oxford University, where he suc- 
ceeded Sir Robert Harry Inglis. He was elected in 1854, and 
resigned on account of ill-health in 1868, Curiously enough, he 
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had resigned his seat for Hampshire for the same reason some 
years before, and he survived his second retirement from public 
life thirteen years. Sir William was a model landlord, an excellent 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and generally all that the “ cegntry 
gentleman ” should be, even toa certain splendour about his public 
appearances,—witness the admiring account given by an American 
guest (Richard Henry Dana). Perhaps we may quote a few 
words from a passage which appeared in the Spectator (October 18th, 
1868) :—* Though a Conservative, he is a Conservative of so high- 
toned and earnest a character, and so lucid an understanding, 
that it is impossible to listen to him without respect, and difficult 
to listen to him without profit. Party feeling has left his mind 
almost untouched, and of political acrimony he seems never to 
have heard.” The life-story of such a man is not out of date, 
even though a quarter of a century has passed since he died. 


Historic Links. By D. L. Maguire. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Maguire describes her book as “a topographical 
aid to the reading of history.” It comes to us with the powerful 
commendation of Mr. Hubert Hall. We may select as a specimen 
chap. 3, which is entitled “Norman England.” It begins with a 
description of the Bayeux Tapestry, and proceeds to take up the 
story of the Conqueror after the battle of Hastings. We are told 
of his advance to London, and have a description of the city as 
it then was; we hear of his crossing the Thames higher up—here 
the topography is a little vague; a reader might suppose that 
Berkhampstead was on the river—and how London surrendered 
and obtained its famous Charter. So we come to the building of 
the White Tower, which the Conqueror himself makes a strong- 
hold, and to some account of its after history. The next chapter 
carries on the same subject, which is now centred in St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, introducing the story of the Hospitallers; and 
the next after this brings in St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. This 
is a good idea, and it is well carried out. 


Playright and Copyright in All Countries. By William Morris 
Colles, B.A., and Harold Hardy, B.A. (Macmillan and Co. 
qs. 6d. net.)—This is an elaborate account of the copyright 
regulations in force (1) in all countries within the Copyright 
Union, (2) in all without. The most important of this second 
class is, of course, the United States. With this country we have 
a special copyright arrangement which perhaps may be described 
as better in practice than in theory. Books likely to have a 
great sale have to submit to the onerous condition of manufac- 
ture within the States; but for those which are less important, 
of course a great majority of the whole, there is practical protec- 
tion. The object of the authors is to show “how to protect a 
Play or a Book throughout the world.” It is not an easy matter, 
and in most cases hardly worth the trouble, for readers are few. 
Still, the authors of this volume show how it may be done. 


The “ gift-book ” season would not be itself without Mr. Alfred 
H. Miles’s “ Fifty-two Stories.” He does not fail us this year. 
Here are three of his “Fifty-two” volumes,—Fifty-two New 
Stories for Boys, Fifty-two New Stories for Girls, and Fifty-two 
Pioneer Stories (Hutchinson and Co., 5s. each). These make up the 
half-century of these books, totalling, we are told, a circulation of 
half-a-million. It is not necessary to do more than record this 
quite remarkable success. 


A Christmas Anthology. (G. C. Harrap and Co. 2s. 64d. 
net.)—These “Carols and Poems, Old and New,” are set off 
by excellent paper and printing and a general good “get 
up.” We do not much like the frontispiece, but the book 
is, on the whole, desirable. Another among the anthologies 
of the year, and deserving a good place, is Sea Songs and 
Ballads, Selected by Christopher Stone, with Introduction by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net). The 
collection contains just a hundred pieces, nearly all of them at 
least a century old. “Sea-songs” are still made, but they are 
of a different type. We cannot altogether regret the past when 
the present gives us such fine things as “ Admirals All” ; still, all 
change brings its regrets. The introduction of steam, for 
instance, cannot be deplored by those who have their business 
in great waters, but it has almost banished the “chanty.” When 
a steam-engine is raising the anchor you do not sing to it as men 
in the merchant service—for the Royal Navy requires silence— 
used to sing when they worked at the capstan. 


We have received from Messrs. Chapman and Hall a reprint of 
the Christmas numbers of Household Words in nine volumes 
(is. net per vol.) These must, of course, be distinguished from 
Charles Dickens’s “Christmas Books,” the “Christmas Carol,” 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” &. They were the Christmas 
numbers of Household. Words, and appeared during the years 





re) 
1850-58, while Dickens edited that periodical. They wore the 
work of a number of authors, whose names are now complete] 
and accurately given for the first time. Dickens contributed ty 
each number, sometimes more than one piece. In “A Christmag 
Tree ” (1850), for instance, he wrote the first part, and collaborated 
with Dr. Cormack in the seventh, “Christmas in the Frozen 
Regions.” “The Perils of Certain Prisoners” he wrote in 
collaboration with Wilkie Collins. This was in 1857. The names 
of the contributors to the first number are Dickens, W. B. Jerrold 
W. H. Wills, James Hannay, Charles Knight, K. H. Hunt, Dr. 
Cormack, Samuel Sidney, R. H. Horne. In the next number an 
the names of E. Ollier, Harriet Martineau, G. A. Sala, Eliza 
Griffiths, and W. T. A. Buckley; in 1852 we find W. Moy Thomas 
Mrs. Gaskell, James White, and W. Hepworth Dixon; in 1853 
Mrs. E, Lynn Lynton and A. A. Procter are new; in 1854 Wilkia 
Collins appears; in 1855 William Howitt and “Holme Lee”; jg 
1856 the only new name is Percy Fitzgerald, and there are nong 
in the two years following. The idea of collecting these numbers 
is a very good one. Apart from their intrinsic value, it ig 
interesting to see how Dickens dominated his contributors. 








We have received from Thomas De La Rue and Co. an asgort- 
ment of Diaries and Calendars. The information in the diaries jg 
edited by Mr. E. Roberts. We have also pocket-books which 
are intended for memoranda only. There are Index Diaries, among 
them the Travellers’ Index Diary, with a compendium of suitable 
information. One set is distinguished by being bound in flexible 
leather. These are made in various sizes to suit varying capacities 
of pocket. The calendars are of the “ Tablet” kind, such as can 
be set up on a writing-table or mantelpiece. A spocial varicty ig 
described as the “white seal-grain” tablet.——Messrs. Mowbray 
and Co. send us a number of Kalendars adorned with illustrations, 
taken, for the most part, from famous examples of religious art, 
Among them are The Red Letter Kalendar, The Children’s Kalendar, 
The English Churchman’s Kalendar, Goodly Pearls, “a sequence of 
daily thoughts for use during the year.” Some are printed on 
broadsides to be used for walls, &c.; others are intended for the 
desk or table. We see that one is edited by the Rev. Vernon 
Staley, and another by Dr. Wickham Legg. Our readers will 
know what tone to expect. Surely it is somewhat injudicious for 
an editor to say that “ many teetotalers are really only Manichees, 
and not Christians at all.” Manicheism doubtless underlies 
many developments of asceticism. When a woman mixes ashes 
with her food and kills herself within a year, and is highly praised 
for her devotion by a Prince of the Church, what was the motive 
but the belief that the body and all that concerns it are evil 
things ? 


We have received Court Whist and Cinderella Whist Playing 
Cards (E. Mortimer, Halifax), both of the games having the 
peculiarity of a different value of cards and tricks in each deal, 


” 


We may describe them as “ extravaganzas of bridge. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for December :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Ilome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the London Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, Macmilian’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, Living Animals, the Journal of Education, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Eapositer, the Book Monthly, the English Jilustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’'s Magazine, Mount 
Tom, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Outlook, 
the Financial Review of Review, the American Historical Review, 
the Parents’ Review, the Occult Review, the Dickensian, the Quiver, 
the Student, Current Literature, the Throne, the Health Resort, the 
Busy Man's Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, the Scrap-Booh, 
the Animal World, the Bird World, Women’s Industrial News, the 
Herald of the Cross, the Western Magazine, the Fleet, the Atlas of 
the World’s Commerce, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Railroad 
Man's Magazine, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the Charity 
Organization Review, the Lancing College Magazine, the National 
Service Journal, School, the School World, the Educational 
Review, the Indian Magazine, the Canadian Magazine, the Author, 
the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the New International 
Review, the American Political Science Review, the University 
Digest, the Shilling Burlington, the Beaumont Review, the Nary 
League Journal, Christmas Numbers of Little Fulks, the Illustrated 
London News, the Sketch, the Queen, the Sporting and Dramatio, 
the Sphere, Black and White, and the Art Journal, 
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LIBERTY & CO.’s XMAS GIFTS 


TRA ILLUSTRATIONS 
miseTaaTions ARTISTIO PRESENTS 

300 we 800 
{LLU STRATIONS — MLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











“ This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET, 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 








ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 


(4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








A. VIAN, Secretary. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





& SICKNESS. 


+ ACCIDENT 
GENERAL FIRE, LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
sain aes Semmes BURGLARY, _ 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASSURANCE on . eg oY 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | ead Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Norrie Miiier, J.P. 








UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus| Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible — 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, s.W 
, , . . 


to the SeorEtaryY. 


Qe 











DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 

All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Established 1835, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT ASSUBANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 








£15,000,000. 





Invested Funds exceed ... pan 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 














FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





















For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
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Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


WEST END: 17 Pat Matt, 8. W. 













LONDON: 17 Kine Wii.u14m Sreeer, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarn, EDINBURGH, 















CERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouble. 
WR ITING Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
COPIER in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 
Patented THE CERES DEPOT, 
(Patented). 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 
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Upholstered in the best manner 
and designed to afford the 






Maximum of Comfort. 





for many Illustrations see Hamptons’ 
Catalogue S211, sent post-free - - 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
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Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
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Including postage to” any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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Fi Quarterly 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


U 22 Vsesite OF EDINBURGH, 
LECTURESHIP IN ANC H ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Lanny - Court of the University of Edinburgh will, 


m Monda: 
Mth January, 1907, or some su uent , proceed tot the 
a University Lecturer on ry. ‘dennre three he Avpolatment : a 
renew: per ammam. ay be 
The duties of the Lecturer weuld = consist of the delivery, in 
—. of two Honours half-eourses, of Lectures each, in Greek and it 
man History res ively. One of these half-courses to be given jo 
"e¢ of the Winter , and the other in the Summer Session, = 
Each Applicant should lodge with the eee, not later than Friday, 
4th January, 1907, twenty copies of his yap twenty 4 
testimoniala he may desire to present. One copy of the application should 


8i 
in particulars on application, 


University of 7" 
4th December, 1906 


MC. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, University Court, 





U) #2 ¥aeaeset 01 OF LIVERPOOL 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 

An ASSISTANT to the PROFESSOR of 5 nape is REQUIRED, to 
enter upon his duties January 10th, 1907. The a the post is £159 
ord annum, Candidates are requested to forward the names of at least three 
references. 


Applications should be forwarded to the REGISTRAR not later thay 
Saturday, December 22nd. 


n°? *4* HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The Office of LADY PRINCIPAL will shortly be VACANT, and the 
Governors are now prepared to receive applications from Candidates desiring 
to apply for the Office. 

It is requested that applications may be sent to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further information may be obtained, not later than the 22nd December, 

Royal wey College, E. M. BOYD, 

Englefield iS Genen, Secretary. 
Surrey. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Offiee of LADY 
PRINCIPAL now vacant. The Lady Principal must be a member of the 
Church of England. 

All information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, to whom the applications for the office must be forwarded not 
later than Ist February, 1 lon. 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON AND TAMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 


WANTED, after Christmas, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to serve jointly 
between the above Centres. Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £12. 
Mathematics, Music, and Needlework essential.—Apply, on preseribed form, 
3% ——~ aad 0th, to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, "Goaty Eaceation Office, 

arwick, 





COLLEGE. 











ANTED after Christmas, at Parish Church, Woolwich, 

ASSISTANT PRIEST (or Title — » oo. on a staff of 

four. Varied Parish werk; Eucharists, and Thursday, 
Stipend commencing at £150 ‘for Priest. VF - "eucTOR’’ Woolwich. 


ANTED, MANAGER for Business in BRITISH 

EAST AFRICA with all-round practical knowledge, including 

Agriculture, and, if possible, experience of Natives; must be in full sympathy 

with work of Church Missionary ae. Salary from £250, according to 

—— ations and experience.—Apply by letter to SECRETARY, East African 
dustries, 1 and 2 George Street, Mausion House, E.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—A leading firm of CHARTERED 
PATENT AGENTS with an extensive practice in London have a 
VACANCY for a premium Pupil. Public School man preferred.— Write 
** PATENTS,” care of Reynell’s Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN with a large mixed FARM in the 

South of England has a VACANCY for a PUPIL after Christmas. 
A Public Sehool boy pref Plenty of riding if desired.—Box 159, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOOH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















OLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, GORDON 
SQU ARE, LONDON, W.C. 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS of University College, and of the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL—Lent Term begins Jan. 7th. FACULTIES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE—Lent Term begirs Jan. 15th. THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE (Royal Free Hespital)—Lent Term, Jan. 3rd, 1907. 

vnestniaseenanien should be made to the PRINCIPAL not later than Jan, Ist, 1907, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(Getses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS 38 SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ay Walsh £45 
M FOED SCHOOL, Oxford Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prespectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE- OVER- SANDS, 

LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beantital 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. 


scenery; summer and winter health resort, 
BROT. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 
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KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 


———_—_ 
St MONIC A’S, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &. Visiting Professara. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BEBVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


—_--— EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





(RAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. ‘ ; 5 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. : R 
Full courses of Professional Training are provided for studeuts preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students bave the advantage 
ofattending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell! Hall 
gtaff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern meth of tea 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DABLBY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Rursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Reeognised by 
‘J the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADEB, Cambridge Classical 
Trpos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of elevea acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required 
UTDOOR LIFE.—SOHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Ca tering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Priacipals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certifieates.—Ilvustrated Prospectuses on application. 


YVANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKBLLFIELD, RIPON. Chureh 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
a tiaiatastat HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 











The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 
({HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 


GRALAM.— Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—LIllustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA Drive. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Mise LUCY TURNER, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beaut ful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorongh] 
ood educa.ion. Special attention to development of character. Principat, 
fics A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whimcroft, Crowborough. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE 
(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos). Second 
i Miss ESTERBBOOK HICKS, BSc., London. A few Boarders 
received. 


LKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident Buglish and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited vumber, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


























\7. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Selool for the 
c 





Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
Jollege), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
hear the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

‘T LEONARDS JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is cousidered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy Sehool Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 

tO With Title of L.L.A, 
ke ye srespesins, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

- Judrews, N.B. 

‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
8t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 








QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\ ETANDER Ben ——— BN. Principals — A, 

2 B RB. te ixector IA Ea > 
ALEXANDER, with Lecta : Assistant twain Kduentod 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Phygieal Education. Al! brauches and systems 
taught.including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Feneing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physielogy,. ygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursimg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to sful student Sehools and Coll 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDEN'TS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 








ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a cial course 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportiment. Riding, Feneing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing can also 


be arranged for in all branches of education. References itted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, “>. Hoa. and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
\YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iu this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of traiuing extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crieket, Tennis, &c. 


4 CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 





Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistreas of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Lenden 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and im September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


YHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Beard of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss B. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebe! Unioa. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, aud 
twe of £15 each, tevable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Studeuts are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomasand the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Seholarships, Hall of Residence, &ec., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, NW. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Auatemy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








a) A MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girtan College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
fer Lonion or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


‘URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
WD SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good soeia! position. The 
house stands 570 fect above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIB .—Primcipais: Miss B. M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUBR- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. _Highest references, 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIBS as CHILDREN’S NUBSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Praetical Tyaiming; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Pees advanced to 
suitable students in special! cases. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





passe GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heapv-Mastee : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Petiow of Christ's College. 


The Perse Schoo) offers an Improved Curricalum, The maiz points 
in it are :— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign languages, both ancient and modern, are begun one at a time 
French being the first. 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised, 

(4) The courses in Mathematics and Science have been carefully revised and 
graded. 

By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
bas received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising in Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engiueeering. 

A detailed account of the Ourriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk 
ee J. F. EADEN, Eso., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambr ige. 


2, EDFORD ~ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


EIGHTEEN EXHIBITIONS (£60-£10) will be competed for March next. 
Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For particulars, apply 
to SECRETARY, : = wes 

7ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £50 Examination in 
Liverpool, May 2nd and 3rd, 1907. Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Inia Police New Science Schools and 
Engineering Department. List of Honours, &c., from the SECRETARY. 


QHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—-The EXAMINATION for 
Ne 


HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, including this year a Scholarship of £70 a 
year, tenable for tive ye I 





years, given by the Old Salopian Club, will be HELD on 
the 12th and 13th of MARCH, 197.—Apply for further information to the 
Bev. the HEAD-MASTER. 
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Rer4st AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIREN TER. 
Patrnoy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Paesipgent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, te, —— Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Pr tus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Seholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NE SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTH WOLD.—Special arrange- 
ments have been made for GIRLS of from 10 to 14 years of age in 
Somerville House.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classies, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1907. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ELS5S T ED § C H O O . 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13. Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospeetus from BURSAR, or Rev. EAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 
First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Scienee Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T, G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev T. N. H. SMITH- 

{ PEARSE, M.A, Seholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the sehool or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


EV. P. R. BARTLEY, M.A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 
Christ’s Co, RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. One vacancy, 
Healthy country life. unting and golf. 
N-Y-LAN PARSONAGE, 
NEAR RUABON. 





























T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges ef Physicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoe! House, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BY-ELECTION will 

be HELD on JANUARY Il4th, 15th, 16th to fill up ene Residential 

and one non-Residential Seholarships.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
fons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prespectus, and Ref » epply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 


ACK WARD CHILDREN.— 

A we md Trained and Experienced TEACHER, well recommended 
by the medical profession, gives Daily Lessons in Hampstead to a Backward 
Girl of 15, and wishes for ANOTHER PUPIL to join _her,—Address, 
Miss DIXON, 53 Greyhound Mansions, West Kensington, W. 


























FOREIGN. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 


education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


T pIBEPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), formerly 
Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES for the ARMY, UNIVE 
SITY, and other EXAMINATIONS. Pupils can, if desired, be placed in 
French families. Special facilities for learning German and Mathematics. 
Holiday pupils received.—Le Nid. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resideut Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate, Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny, 











' Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 
’ for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE 

’ ome, 
C vVADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or u an ENGLIsH 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facili Chalet 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and ioloneello), Sketet ities for 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healt] mene Att 
Courses of Practical French Cooker 


: ; (skilled chef } 
Direct serviee twice daily with England.—Apply to Mies CUNNICE Diey 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now pr, 

to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education First.1 = 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, grunaiee 

Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmakiug.—Apply Beaulieu 46 Re 

du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Miss Metherell will be in London on Dee 

18th, and can arrange to meet parents. ooomber 


eg ADEIRABOARD and TUITION.—A Resident 


Clergyman (M.A, Edin.) has room for one or two Boarders 

studies he could superintend if necessary. Healthy and == hn p Be a 
a little above town; climate permits full open-air life.—Apply for particulan’ 
references, &c., to Mr. J. N. PATERSON, 55 Colum Road, Cardiff, ane 


SSISTANT-MASTER leading English Public School is 
arranging to TAKE 3 er 4 Public School BOYS to SWITZERLAND 
during the Christmas Vacation for Private Tuition. Highest credential 
Four hours’ tuition per day. Special attention to backward subjects, 
Ceating a ee ae. Leave England December 28th, returning 
anuary 17th.— x he Spectator, 1 Welli 2S 3 
ieetee Wt. pply 5 P ellington Street, Strand, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


3 OR OCLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this ceuntry and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full rticulars of 
pe mon Re oy bn pe pee oy establishments. When writing 

ease 8 the of pupil, the district preferred, and give gs 
Tae of the fees te be ay 4 ~~ 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. : 


> @eTeaA ti SC. gz. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS fer Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxferd and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A,, 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ryXO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
——. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 








“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORKSHIRE LOAN TRAINING FUND.—Founded to 

ASSIST POOR GENTLEWOMEN to train themselves to earn their 

own living.—All information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 

E. BERNARD WILSON, Esq., Frickley, Doncaster, and Mrs, B. P. SCATTER- 

GOOD, Woodside, Far Headingley, Leeds. The Committee will be glad to 
receive donations to enable them to extend the scope of this work. 


ADY WISHES to RECOMMEND RESIDENCE for 

4 WOMEN STUDENTS, conveniently situated for attending the London 

School of Medicine for Women, the Slade School, University College, and the 

_—— Museum.—Apply, Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester Terrace, Hyde 

‘ark, 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 

A NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED, 

an unusually large Oak Gate Legged Table, 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 

letter to “A. G. L. T.,” Thrower’s Advertising Agency, 20 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


1) ee ae es ek HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RBSIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


BovurRNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


PBwWeRA2T ISD © WANT ED. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. r 1,000 words, Further par- 

ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 

All kinds of Legal, Medieal, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 

Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E ilepey- 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric et, 
Bowls, &e.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


BovES.= HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted ly ay and Catalogu 
,&c, New choice Bin 
Usual cash discounts, 
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COMPANY. 


SALE OF £100,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 
The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £100,000 ORDINARY 
sTOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901. Applications receivable up to 10a.m. on 19th Decem- 
06. 

wee gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
AUTHORISED DIVIDEND is £4 12s. 64. PER CENT., and since the intro- 
duction of the Sliding Scale in 1879 the Company has paid in each year the fall 
statutory dividend authorised by its Acts. 

Any amount of Stock, being not less than £5 or a multiple thereof, may be 

plied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
= must accompany each tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
g3th February, 1907. Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum will be 
allewed upon deposits and other prepayments, 

MINIMUM PRICE £108 PER CENT. 

The vas sold in 1905 was 2,887 million cubic feet, and the number of con- 
gamers 81,534, being increases of 74 millions and 9,905 respectively over the 
previous year. ‘ =_ 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 

THOS, WADDOM, Secretary. 


NEWOASTLE-UPON SINE AND GATESHEAD GAS 


ed. 
eB Gringer Strect West, 3rd December, 1906. 


|| Rate os ROYAL 
e 





MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
~ Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 
¢ £17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM, 


3,273). 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 
PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 
SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER- 


BANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA.’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caronia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.—Apply 
Cunard Line, L'pool, London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C. ; 3 Waterloo P1., 5. W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—7iimes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth; 
half-moroceo, £15 15s. ; Chambers’ Ency., 10 vols., 1901, cloth, £2 10s. ; 
hf.-morocco, £4; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols., 
hf.-calf gilt, 28 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
rivately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.; Oscar Wilde's 
rian, privately printed, 1890, 21s. ; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
52s, 64., for 2ls.; Harper's Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s.; Tortures and Torments, 
Old Time Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 64.; Newman's Apologia, Ist Edit., 
rare, 12s, 6d. ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., £2 2s. ; 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 
35s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








OOK BARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
£13 13s. ; Farmer’s Famous Slang Dictienary, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.) ; 
Beardsley’s Early Work, 63s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Miles Pugilistica, 
8 vols., 21s, Catalogues free. Books bought. 3,000 books wanted. Special 
List post-free.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


HEAP BOOKS FOR XMAS.—POST-FREE, H. J. 
GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS. Books in New Condition at BARGAIN PRICES. Also the 
Annual Catalogue of valuable works in all branches of Literature, suitable 
for Presents, Libraries, Prizes, &c. A Catalogue (74 pp.) of the latest New 
Books published at Discount Prices, and a short List of French Books Now 
Ready.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. 


H4Ys YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 
A. and F, DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of 
name and address. The most varied stock in London to 
select from. 

A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS at 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling 
Discount. Now ready, and sent post-free, a Catalogue of Books from 
the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 








largest and 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


| OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little change...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton's precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th, 1985, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S a. 2int Duitationin sccommending 10 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boot 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al 
V ed and Enamelled goods. POLIS H. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 





TO TOURISTS & OTHERS 


NEW ZEALAND 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION - - 


This Exhibition offers an exceptionally favour- 
able opportunity of combining the advantages of 
inspecting Exhibits of ART, INDUSTRIES, and 
PRODUCTS gathered from all parts of the world, 
and the health-giving pleasures of visiting the 
Scenic and Health Resorts of New Zealand. 


The Exhibition is an assured success. The whole 
space available for Exhibits has been taken up. 
The Art Gallery contains Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Black-and-White Work by Artists of the highest 
reputation. It opened on NOVEMBER ist, and 
will close in APRIL, 1907,—a period which includes 


the Summer Months. 


For further particulars of the Exhibition and of the Scenic 
and Health Resorts, as well as information concerning the 
routes by which visitors can proceed to New Zealand, apply 
to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
138 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


FINE TAWNY PORT 


BRAND 





“*NONAC"’ 


a well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 


produced from the finest grapes 
shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid...... It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s. 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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For 

UNIQUE 

INTERESTING 
ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


visit 


MAPLE & CO’S 
GALLERIES 


or write for the 


NEW BOOK “PRESENTS” sent free 


MAPLE & CO LONDON & PARIS 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
dringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. i. Woodward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWABTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











ee 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacoo of world-wide reputation), it adds a nee 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, te. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-freg 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


5d. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 monthe, From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the grow; 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from F Aen. | 
=. These Foods safe; children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
oubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASEDee 
LOANS granted thereon by the os REV ERSIONARY INTERES¥ 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laneaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S ™ 0% 2: rca remeay 


that has 
two generations. 


COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, 


And all kindred ailments, 


To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
AND ONLY GENUINE. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


The Financial 
Review of Reviews 


For DECEMBER, Now Ready. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: 

CHINESE INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. By 
Grorer Jamirson, C.M.G., late Acting-Chief 
Justice of Supreme Court of China. 

WHAT INCOME SHOULD INVESTMENTS 
YIELD ? By Heway Lowenrie.p. 

THE 


INCREASING EXTRAVAGANCE OF 
ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. By Pency F, 
Martin, F.R.G.S. 


PRIZE ARTICLE: INVESTMENTS AND THE 
GOLD KESERVE. By J. Surcuirrs. 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
THE MONTHS NEW ISSUES. DIGEST OP 


stood the test of 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE LATEST COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 


Four Years’ Prices, Dividends, and Yield 
Up to Date of 5,000 Stock Exchange 
Securities. 

Price ONE SHILLING. 
Post-free from 
PUBLISHERS, 2 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


280 pages. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, prices, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 


bottle. 
found ver 
usually sold 





'MEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


covoun ALLSPORT feat BonerWun’ “Tas ects 
oO! 


this wine will be found equalto } 
(and 23 others) wine usually sold at much ihe 16 8/3 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 
superior to wine 
at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us im London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


HERBERT SPENCER 
MEMORIAL NUMBER 


of the Ethical Review, with the Funeral Address 

delivered by Leoyarp H. Courtney (Lord 

Courtney of Penwith) and letters by Herbert 

Spencer on his connection with the Ethical 

Movement. Now ready, 44; or by post, 4jd, of 
M. H. J., 4 Kingdon Road, N.W. 


Por Dosen 
Bots, 4-Bots 





ST. LUKE'S HOUSE. 
A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her Masesty THE QUEEN. 

This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poor 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, aud who 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness, 

IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. Bankers, London and County 
Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


17/6 9/9 





Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





Phenix Assurance +5 ee Limited, 
H@ENIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and comat Settlementa, 


Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied, 





Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manehester : 26 Market Street. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIKS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASso- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 


should be et Messrs, 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, &,W, 
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BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
srice PETER PAN ee aamur racknam 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE in Kensington Gardens. ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE . ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE By J. M. Barrie. ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE 650 Plates in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE sr ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ae ARTHUR RACKHAM 
BARRIE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
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WITH FIFTY PLATES IN REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVURE. 


‘f for your literary friend you desire to purchase a Christmas Gift 
that will be valued and treasured and enjoyed to the full, ask for 


THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY THOMAS SECCOMBE AND W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


Containing over 500 pages and 50 Plates in Rembrandt Photogravure. 
Complete in Two Handsome Volumes, price 7s. 6d. met each volume. 
















It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the service that is being rendered to all lovers of literature by the publication of 
this magnificent work. Press and public are alike agreed that it is the cheapest, the most attractive, and, at the same time, the 
most luxurious history of literature ever published. The names of its authors, Thomas Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll, are a 
guarantee of its brilliant literary quality, while in the opinioa of the most exacting experts the general style and production leave 
nothing to be desired. It is as well te explain here that the work contains 50 portraits and illustrations, reproduced in Rembrandt 
photogravure on the very best plate paper. The “ Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature” is not a book to borrow from 
a library; itis a book to put on one’s shelves, to study, to pore over, to enjoy at leisure. It is not intended for specialists or 
scholars, but for the general public, and it will take its place as a standard book, a History of Literature which will live for 
all time. 




















5 i? you wish to make a right choice of 5 
hi & S Ss ANNUA the best Novels this Christmas, send H & & s ANNUAL 
s . at once for a copy of +. Py 


H. & S.’s Annual is frankly an advertisement of Hodder and Stoughten’s novels. You cannot buy it anywhere ; it is not for sale, 
If you want it the publishers will gladly send it on receipt of a postcard addressed as below. There is nothing to pay. And you are 
sure to want H. & S.’s Annual this Christmas. In fact, you capnot very well do without it if you are in the habit of giving presents 


and receiving them. It is impossible to choose novels from an ordinary catalogue, from a list of titles and a word or two of com- 


















ment; but it is more than possible, it is quite easy, to choese novels from the clear and concise accounts of many of the best of them 
given in H. & S.’s Annual. If you cannot find in H. & S.’s Annual just the very novel you have been looking for, you will be very 
hard to please, for none but books of real merit are included in H. & S.’s Annual, and in its pages there is something to suit every 


individual taste. 








There is nothing to pay for H. & S.’s Annual. It will be sent post-free to any reader of this paper on receipt 
of a posteard addressed to Hodder and Stoughton, Dept. S, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 





















HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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Important Religious Books of the Year 


Prof. Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.¢.L, LL.D., B.D. 


PAULINE AND OTHER STUDIES in Early 
Christian History. With Plates and Maps, 12/- 


“Throughout the volume the reader realises that he is under 
the guidance of a scholar to whom the religious and social 
life of the first centuries of our era is as real and familiar as 
is the life of to-day.”—Scotsman. 

“Tt is too late in the day te characterise Professor Ramsay’s 
work or to commend it to those who are interested in early 
Christian History. Indeed, as he knows more about Asia 
Miner in the early empire than any other man, it would be 
impertinence to criticise him It is in research of this 
kind that Professor Ramsay is supreme.”—Dr. Marcus Dops. 


Rev. JOHN OMAN, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND FREEDOM in 
the Last Two Centuries. 10/6 


“Dr. Oman investigates the relations of Faith and Freedom 
in the spiritual movements of the last two centuries, and the 
eombination of historical and speculative interest makes the 
lectures unusually attractive. He discusses Pascal and 
the Jesuits, Kant’s religion with the limits of reason alone, 
Schleiermacher and the Romanticists, Newman and the 
French Revolution, Baur and his reading of the first three 
centuries, and finally Ritschl and his school, his own belief 
in freedom as the supreme spiritual eategory giving a 
peculiar glow to his appreciation of the last-named theologian. 
Dr. Oman knows the great systems of thinking, but his own 
thinking has a particular charm because it is not simply 
deduced from them. He sees and feels on his own account, 
and his thought has the spontaneity, the independence, 
sometimes even the unconventionality and oddness of purely 
individual experience.”—Rev. Professor Jams Denney, D.D. 


Rev. D. S. CAIRNS, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 6/- 


“Mr. Cairns has produced a book which will take high rank 
as a contribution to the discussion of the question of ques- 
tions at the present hour. The whole discussion is entirely 
worthy of the subject—reverent, thoughtful, penetrating, 
frequently original, excellent in literary style, amply informed, 
and sympathetic in its outlook on current movements, always 
deserving of patient study, and rewarding the reader who 
gives it this with new insight into the meaning, grandeur, and 
mcomparable worth of Christianity. It abounds in fine 
thoughts on the greatest things, admirably expressed. It is 
a believing book, fitted to awaken and nourish faith in 
others.”—Rev. Prof. James Orr, D.D. 


Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE. 6/- 


“The first charm of these sermons lies in the language. It 
is language with an aroma, as if the sentences had lain 
in lavender; such language as would have touched the soul 
of Keats, the unheard melodies in it being more and sweeter 
than those that are heard. The next is the audacity of the 
demand which the preacher makes upon us. He does not 
claim to be himself a prophet, posing in front of us as bent 
beneath the burden of his message; he demands that we 
should be prophets; he lays the burden of God’s message 
upon us; he dares to refuse to carry it. Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll takes the word of Scripture into his hand as if it were 
asword. It is a sword in his hand, sharp and powerful.” 
—Expository Times. 


Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 
EDINBURGH SERMONS. 6/- 


“ This is the first volume of sermons that Mr. Black has given 
us, and it will be read with interest by many who would 
like to learn something of the secret of his popularity. Mr. 
Black does not trouble us with long introductions or perora- 
tions, but comes swiftly to the point and uses no superfluous 
words in discussing it. He is always simple and lucid, so 
that the attention of his hearers can never have been dis- 
tracted for a moment by wondering what he meant. These 
are means of acceptance which are within the reach of every 
preacher, though Mr. Black adds to them distinctive gifts of 
his own—a wide eulture combined with an earnestness that 
rises at times to passion, and a power of concentrating the 
whole momentum of a discourse upon a single point, usually 
a practical one, which he wishes to drive home.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





Rev. Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Lit. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH, 
6/- net 


“Tt is not long since we had the opportunity of thanking Dr 
Driver for an English version of, and commentary on the 
Book of Job. On much the same lines, and with equal 
advantage to the community, he has now given usa volume 
on ‘ The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah,’ a revised translation 
with introduction and short explanations. Such work 
from such a scholar is worthy, in our judgment, of highest 
recognition.”—Outlook. 

“ Dr. Driver’s fine translations of the prophecy of Jeremiah 
are often as good as an exposition, and with the valuable 
footnotes are all that the ordinary reader needs to put him 
in possession of the prophet’s meaning. No better servieg 
could be rendered to the Hebrew Prophets than to present 
them to the English-speaking world in language at once 0 
chaste and clear and thoroughly true to the original.” 

—Scotsman, 


Rev. G. S. STREATFEILD, M.A. 


7a5 SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


“A book to be read, not only by the man of education who is 
affected by the echoes of German rationalistic criticism 
without being able, from lack of opportunity, to make a deep 
study, but by the humblest Christian troubled by the crude 
notes of vulgar scepticism. Mr. Streatfeild, indeed, supplies 
that which we have long desired to see—a clear and logical 
intellectual basis of faith for the ordinary man 
Streatfeild has, in fact, performed to admiration the most 
difficult task of combining deep learning with complete 
simplicity of expression.”—Standard, 


Rev. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.B., D.Lit. 


DEUTERONOMY, JOSHUA, JUDGES, RUTH, and 
ist SAMUEL. Vol.4 of the Second Series of Exposi- 
tions of Holy Seripture. 7/6 

“ We find Dr. Maclaren equally happy in his exposition of 
Old and New Testament. Preachers who say they cannot 
make Old Testament subjects interesting and helpful to 
their hearers should just notice Dr. Maclaren’s method of 
combining Biblical scholarship with evangelical instruction, 
His spiritual insight is remarkable, and helps the reader to 
a fuller understanding of many a well-known passage.” 

—Church Times, 


Rev. J. AGAR BEET, D.D. 


A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. 10/6 


Dr. Beet here attempts to reach by a method strictly his- 
torical and philosophical, definite and assured results touch- 
ing the unseen foundations of religion. The work carries on 
the teaching conveyed in his Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles and in “The Credentials of the Gospel (1889),” 
while his three volumes, “Through Christ to God,’ “The 
New Life in Christ,” and “The Last Things,” are here re- 
published (revised and condensed) with other matter “in 
order to give in small compass a connected view of theology 
as a whole.” 


Prof. J. E. MACFADYEN, M.A. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. 6/- net 

To the devout student of Holy Scripture this book will 
prove a priceless treasure. Its author has produced a work 
on a much neglected subject which does the highest credit 
to his scholarship, diligence, and accurate acquaintance with 
the contents of the Bible No pastor’s library should lack 
the possession of this valuable volume. 


Rev. P. J. MACLAGAN, M.A., D.Phil. 


THE GOSPEL VIEW OF THINGS, and other 


Sermons. 5/- 

It is but rarely that an eminent missionary presents the 
home public with a volume of sermons, and Dr. Maclagan’s 
book is certain to have a wide circulation The admirable 
style of these sermons must have commended them to @ 
cosmopolitan audience. The illustrations are fresh, vital, 
and based on a foundation of many-sided reading, while the 
exegesis of separate passages reveals a rare originality of 
thought. 
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Rev. Lord WM. GASCOYNE CECIL 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 3/6 net 


«J write not in the mediaeval spirit of submission, but in 
the modern spirit of revolt. I revolt, not against what is 
beautiful, or what is true, but against that spirit of insolence 
which is recklessly tearing down that wonderful civilisation 
that Christian workers have built up with endless pains an 

trouble. I do not doubt the wonderful nature of the dis- 
coveries vouchsafed to this age, but I doubt whether they 
are final, and whether in the light of the wonderful dis- 
coveries of subsequent ages our knowledge will not seem 
ignorant.”—From the Foreword. 


Rev. JOHN S. CARROLL, M.A. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. An Exposition of 
Dante’s Purgatorio. 10/6 net 

In this volume the author follows the method of the 
Exposition of the Inferno in his “Exiles of Eternity.” The 
Purgatorio is taken Canto by Canto, and explained as simply 
as the nature of the subject will allow. The poet himself 
distinguishes a twofold meaning. In its literal sense, the 
Purgatorio is an account of the state of penitent souls after 
death; in its moral sense, it represents the discipline of 
struggle against evil habits and of good works, by which the 
tyranny of the Seven Deadly Sins is broken even in the 
present life, and the soul brorght back to the state of 
original righteousness from which the First Parents fell. As 
it is this ethical aspect which the author has had chiefly in 
view, the treatment is as far as may be non-controversial. 


Rev. Prof. A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 
A GUIDE TO PREACHERS. 5/- 


“ A book likely to be so widely useful as Dr. Garvie’s ‘Guide 
to Preachers’ does not often issue from the press. In our 
judgment the book is of quite incalculable value. Con- 
sidering in one Nonconformist body alone there are no fewer 
than sixteen thousand lay preachers, and that the guidance 
which Dr. Garvie with so much wisdom gives is precisely 
that which all ministers of the Gospel require, we cannot 
but believe that he has earned the gratitude of all interested 
in the extension of Christianity, and that his book deserves 
the very widest circulation. Were it in the hands of all 
preachers, and were its sanity and spirituality absorbed, 
the pulpit would become a fresh power in the land.” 
—Dr. Marcus Dons. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 
IDEALS AND APPLICATIONS. 3/6 net 


“Dr, Van Dyke speaks his mind pretty plainly,—is it a sign 
of grace that a man can do this nowadays without rousing 
the wrath of the classes against which he inveighs? His 
first discourse deals with the everlastingly interesting ques- 
tion, ‘Is the World Growing Better?’ He puts his convic- 
tion on this matter well. It is growing better, he thinks, 
‘not in every eddy, but in the main current of its life ; not 
in a straight line, but with a winding course; not in every 
respect, but in at least two of the three points of goodness ; 
not swiftly, but slowly, surely, really growing better.’ 
‘Ruling Classes in Democracy’ is an able vindication of the 
democratic principle, ‘democratic’ being used in its wide, 
not in its political sense. ‘Christianity and Literature’ is 
also especially good.”—Speotator. 


Prof. RUDOLF SCHMID, D.D. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CREED OF A THEOLOGIAN. 
Translated from the German Edition by J. W. 
Stoughton. 6/- net 

“A work distinguished from the common run of tracts, 
sermons, essays, and discourses written to reason out the 
reconciliation ; and so careful and readable a verson as Mr. 
Stoughton’s is sure of a welcome. especially from readers who 
want to know what Christian orthodoxy has to say by way 
of answer to Haeckel. It treats of the Biblical record of 
creation, of providence, prayer, and miracles; and demon- 
strates deductively that upon these subjects there is no 
conflict at all between science and religion, having assumed 
at the outset of the discussion that knowledge and faith 
cannot contradict one another, because truth can only be 
one.”—Scotsman. 


important Religious Books of the Year 
ARTHUR E. WAITE 








STUDIES IN MYSTICISM, and Certain Aspects 
of the Secret Tradition. 10/6 net 


In respect of their form, the papers collected in this volume 
are detached and independent, but they are connected by 
their uniformity of purpose and proceed along a broad line 
of development, having in this manner a beginning, middle, 
andend. In the first part, called “The Hither Side of tho 
Portal,” the studies are either preliminary matters or sum- 
mary presentations. Of the essays in the second part, 
termed “Vestiges of the Outer Ways,” some are purely 
historical and some offer from the mystic standpoint an 
account of certain phenomena belonging to the psychic side 
of things. The last part is named “The Courts of tho 
Temple,” and it proposes deeper subjects of attention regard- 
ing the interior or spiritual life, in connection with several 
schools of mystic symbolism, an account of which is also 
given. It is claimed that the writer’s views and method of 
expression will not only be new to many readers of religious 
literature, but are new in themselves, being the result of 
first-hand research and experience. 


Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D 


THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6/- 


“Professor Kent, of Yale, who has done so much to promote 
the accurate study of the Bible, now publishes what is 
practically a popular Introduction to the Old Testament. It 
has all the merit of a book written in view of practical needs, 
with a definite audience and a distinct and practical aim. 
On every page there is evidence that it is an accomplished 
scholar who speaks, but so thoroughly digested is the 
entire material that every point 1s made intelligible to the 
least instructed. As a guide to the best methods of Old 
Testament study and as a storehouse of information on the 
subject it would be impossible to devise a book more 
perfectly adapted to present needs.”—British Weekly. 


Rev. Prof. J. lVERACH, D.D. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF GREATNESS, and other 
Sermons. 6/- 


“The volume is altogether a notable one. Sermons when 
deprived of the living voice are sometimes apt to fall flat, but 
these discourses are wholly an exception. They are admirably 
conceived, and they rivet attention by their versatility, by 
their closely-knit but clear reasoning, and by the evidences 
of rich culture which they bear. Principal Iverach brings 
forth treasures new and old, and there is no theme he treats 
which he does not illuminate...... The sermons have an 
insight, a grasp, and a massive power that will make them 
excecdingly welcome.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Rev. DAVID SMITH, M.A. 


THE PILGRIM’S HOSPICE. 3/6 


“The plan of Mr. Smith’s book is best told in his own words 
‘This little book is not a theological treatise. It propounds 
no theory ; it advocates no dogma; it meddles with no con- 
troversy. It is an attempt to tell something of the comfort 
and sweetness which I have found in the ineffable mystery 
of the Holy Communion.’...... Certainly they are excellent 
specimens of the tender and moving sentiments which find 
utterance on such occasions. The vein of scholarship which 
runs through them is distinctive, and adds a peculiar charm 
to addresses which are in every respect edifying.” 
—British Weekly. 


Rev. T. G SELBY 


THE STRENUOUS GOSPEL. 6/- 


*« Amongst the select few whose sermons are literature, the 
Rev. T. G. Selby has a place of honour .,...In this volume 
there are discourses in which the author reaches his own 
high-water mark. The sermon which gives the volume its 
title strikes a note too seldom heard in modern preaching. 
wins Distinction is imparted to this volume by a fine octave 
of sermons on the Incarnation and Atonement. This series 
forms a well-conceived and admirably wrought-out sequence.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By JANE T. STODDART. Second Edition, 


Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


“ Finely told, with tact and yet with frank- 
ness.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ From end to end a 
true biography and a faithful picture. A work 
of absorbing interest, and the beautiful photo- 
gravures with which it is illustrated make a 
real addition to its value.”—Ciaupius CLEAR, 
“As interesting as a first-rate novel.”— 
Standard. “A eful tribute.”—Tribune. 
“ Singularly good for a book of the kind. On 
the whole the book is excellent.’"—Athenzum, 


MUSICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES AND IM. 
PRESSIONS. By soun 


FRANCIS BARNETT. With Portrait and 


Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A record that will certainly interest all 
lovers of music.’’— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ In- 
valuable Reminiscences.”— Daily Graphic. ‘‘A 
very readable book.”—Globe. ‘‘ A very amiable 
and agreeable book.”’—Musical News. “It 
furnishes much that will interest the reader,” 
«—Musical Times, 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


By J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. Second 


Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 

“One of the most lively portraits of a 
man that has been known for many a year. 
An exhilarating, bracing and buoyant book.”— 
Tribune. ‘* The book should have a wide circu 
lation among the class for whom it is designed. 
It is an eager, sincere, enthusiastic piece of bio- 
graphy which compels sympathy by its own 
transparent honesty."—Daily Telegraph. “A 
most sympathetic story of a full and good 
life.” —Standard. 


J. THAIN DAVIDSON 
REMINISCENCES. 


By HIS DAUCHTER. Illustrated, 6s. 


“It is a fascinating figure that looks out 
from these pages, and from the frontispiece of 
this book—full of devotion, humorous wit, 
broad humanity, clear well-defined thought, 
anda gentle sweetness that gathers fragrance 
as the life goes on towards the end The spirit 
in which his daughter writes is an eloquent 
tribute to the father's life.”—Christian World, 


RICHARD CADBURY 
OF BIRMINGHAM. ;, 


HELEN CADBURY ALEXANDER, Tilug 
trated, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The biography of Richard 
written by Mrs. Riconter may be Atey 
the exhibition of the philanthropic life in o; 

of its purest and best illustrations... It Ps 
the life in the world of a man whose whos 
activity was calculated to leave the world 
better than he found it. ing th, 
crow record of Richard Cadbury’ . 
in Christian work for the benefit of oe 
all kinds one realises that behind it all thero 
was the ayy energy of a strong vitalit 

purified by faith, hope, and love, It is no din 
paragement to others of kindred spirit when we 
say that we shall wait long for such another.” 
—Birmingham Post. : 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
ENGLAND. 3; m. s. sync. 


6s. 


A most absorbing sketch of the manners 
and customs of our forefathers from pre- 
historic times to the present day. It contains 
a brief account of their food, their dress, their 
habits, their games, their gardens, &&c.,—the 
position of women through the ages is noted 
as well as the treatment of women and children, 
The whole is popularly written in narrative 
form throughout. 


las 





With over 140 Illustrations in Black and 
THE APOSTLES IN ART. 


From the Acts of the Apostles to the Book of Revelation. A 
sompanion volume to the ‘Gospels in Art.’ The Text by 
Rev. Canon J. Dobell, Rev. R. C. Gillie, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, and Rev. R. S. De Courey Laffan, M.A. Edited 
by W. Shaw Sparrow. With over 140 Illustrations in Black With 
and White and Photogravure. Prices:—Art Wrapper, 5s. net ; 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Art Vellum, 10s. 6d: net; Ediiion 


de Luxe, 21s. net. 


Photogravure. 
7s. Gd. net; 
Luxe, 2!s. net. 





White and Rembrandt Photogravure. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART, 


Vol. Il. A continuation of the “ Old Testament in Art,” 
Vol. I. (from the Creation to the Death of Moses), and a 
companion volume to “The Gospels in Art.” The Text b 
Rev. Canon J. Dobell, Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A.. and Rev. j 
Maeartney Wilson. M.A. Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. 
over 140 Illustrations in Black and White and 
Prices :—Art Wrapper, 5s. net; Cloth, 
Art Vellum, 10s. Gd. net; Edition de 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WRITING OF THESE TWO VOLUMES, says :—“ They are 
full of interest, and I cannot but believe in their permanent value for stimulating a general interest in Biblical 
Study, and in the influence of such study upon artists both in old days and in our own.” 





Illustrated in Golour by Sir James 
Linton,R.1., a James Orrock,R.I. 


MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. With pictures in 


colour by Sir James Linton, R1., and 
James Orrook, R.I. The story by 
Walter Wood. Edited by W. Shaw 
Sparrow. Edition de luxe, limited 
to 100 copies (only a few remain), 
$2 2s. net. Bound in cloth, 15s. net. 


Of the many books written about Mary 
Stuart this is by far the most interesting, 
the most beautiful and artistic. As an art 
book it is truly wonderful in its series of 
masterful pictures (all reproduced in colours 
and separately mounted) illustrating the chief 
episode in Mary’s tragic life, the principal 
actors in that tragedy, and many of the castles 
associated with her name. 


INustrated In Colour by James 
Orrock, R.1., and Birket Foster. 


IN THE BORDER 
COUNTRY, with illus 


trations in colour by James Orrock, R.1, 
and Critical Notes by W. 8. Grockett M.A. 
7s. 6d. net. 


IN RUSTIC ENG. 
LAND. With pictures in 


colour by Birket Foster. The Critical 
Notes by A. 8. Daryll. 7s, 6d, net. 


These two new art volumes, both of which are 
edited by Mr, Walter Shaw Sparrow, have been 
undertaken in response to the oft expressed 
desire for a presentation colour book that shall 
not materially exceed in cost the usual price of 
an ordinary octavo volume. This is the first 
attempt ever made to produce a handsomely 
bound octavo colour book with facsimile illus- 
trations from the water-colour drawings of a 
well-known painter at so low a price as seven 
shillings and sixpence net. And never before 
in a volume of this nature have the illustra- 
tions been separately mounted, 


With 4 plates in Colour, and 95 
Hlustrations in Black and White, 


A HISTORY OF TAP- 
ESTRY: From the Earliest 


Times, until the present Day. By W. 
Cc. THOMSON. £2 2s. net, 


Mr. Thomson’s History is without doubt the 
most complete and fully illustrated work on the 
subject ever issued, and the publication for the 
first time of so many documents of primary 
importance will excite intense interest in a! 
who know anything about Tapestries both a 
home and abroad. 


The volume is produced throughout in the 
most sumptuous manner, and the illust: ations 
are unique and thoroughly representative. 
Four plates are reproduced in colour, and there 
are in all over 90 other illustrations, permission 
having been obtained from owners of Tapestries 
throughout the world, including His Majesty 
the King, to reproduce specimens in their 
possession, 
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NELSON'S 
NEWEST GIFT BOOKS. 


—_—__ 


Messrs. NELSON’S Gift-Books are the work of the 

BEST WRITERS OF THE DAY. They are 

beautifully produced, and are [Illustrated by the 

LEADING ARTISTS. In nearly all their New 

Books the Pictures are in COLOURS, whivh add to 
their attractiveness at no increase in cost, 











7 
A CAPITAL GIFI-BOOK FOR BOYS, 


HOW IT WORKS. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Just the book for boys, or for the boy who wants to know how 
it is done, the boy who breaks open his toys to find out how they 
work, or. the genius who cuts open the bellows to find out where 
the wind comes from. Here a boy will have a never-failing fund 
of interest, from the working of his watch to the principles of 
wireless telegraphy. 





At 5s. At 2s. 6d. 
THE DUFFER. By R. S.|THE FEN ROBBERS. By 
WARREN-BELL. With 6 Tom BeEvAN. With 2 


Coloured Illustrations. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE 


Coloured Illustrations. 


A HEROINE OF FRANCE. 


ROCK. By EvEiyYnN By EvetyN  EveERetr- 
EVERETT-GREEN. With 6 GREEN. With 2 Coloured 
Coloured Illustrations. Illustrations. 

ACAPTIVE OF THE COR- | DONALD. By E. L. Haver- 
SAIRS. By Jonun Finne- FIELD. With 2 Coloured 
morE. With 6 Coloured Illustrations. 

Illustrations. - 
At 2s. 


FIRELOCK AND STEEL. 


‘EL. | DORIS HAMLYN. By R. 0. 


By HAROLD AVERY. comer _ c 
y hear CHESTER. With 2 Coloured 
6 Coloured Illustrations. Siacteniions 
At 3s. Gd. At 1s. 
PLAY THE GAME. By|THE ROSKERRY 
Harotp Avery. With 4 TREASURE. By Mrs. 
Coloured Illustrations. HENRY CLARKE. With 2 


Coloured Lllustrations, 


THE MAGIC BEADS. By 
HAROLD Avery. With 2 
Coloured Illustrations. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
TREASURY FOR 1907. 


Coloured boards. 


A GIRL OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By 
EvizA PoLLARD. With 4 
Coloured Illustrations. 

ASEA QUEEN’S SAILING. 
By C W. WHISTLER. With 
4 Coloured Illustrations. 


NELSON’S 


New Century Library. 


1,000 pages 








Large Type. India Paper. =} inch. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in Six Beautiful Handy Volumes for the Pocket. 
*.* For beauty and clearness of bold, readable 
type, neatness of binding, and handiness 
of size the NEW CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 
VOLUMES STAND UNRIVALLED. 
Cloth, 2s. ; leather limp, 2s. 6d. ; leather boards, $s. each vol. net. 
*.* Complete Coloured Prospectus post-free on application. 


On sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 


MESSRS. JACK’S 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The New Departure in Children’s Books. 


THE 
“TOLD TO THE CHILDREN ” 
SERIES. 


“*The best series of books for very little children that I have 
seen for a long time.”"—The Sphere. 
Bold Type. Simple Language. 
8 Coloured Pictures in each Volume. 
In cloth gilt, with picture design, 1s, 6d. net ; bound in ornamenta] 
boards, 1s. net. 


The following sets of three volumes in cloth case, gilt design, 56. net— 
Fairy Tates (Grimm, Andersen, and Nursery Tales); Stories from 













English Literature (Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare). 


“ These are the beginnings, we ho 
The shortening and simplification of the originals 


books. 


, of an ideal child's library of story 


has been 


admirably done, the print is a pleasure to read, and the spirited coloured 
illustrations, one of which figures on the dainty cover of each little volume, 
should suffice to tempt even the least bookish of the little ones to start 
upon a voyage of exploration inside.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





1. Stories of Robin Hood. 14. Littte Plays. 
2. Stories of King Arthur's| 15. Guiliver's Travels. 
Knights. 16. The Rose and the Ring. 
3. Steries from Chaucer. 17. Tanglewood Tates. 
4 Stories from the Faerie/| 18. Fairy Tales from Hans 
Queen. Andersen. 
5. Uncte Tom’s Cabin. 19. Fairy Tates from Grimm. 
6. The Pilgrim's Progress. 20. Aesop's Fables. 
7. Robinson Crusoe. 21. Stories from Don Quixote. 
8. Old Testament Stories. 22. Stories from the iad. 
9. The Heroes. 23. Stor.es of William Tell. 
10. The Water Babies. 24 Nursery Tales. 
11. Stories from the Life of| 25. Stories from the Odyssey. 
Christ. 26. Stories from the Arabian 
12. Stories from Shake- Nights. 
speare. 27. Stories of Guy of War- 
13. Nursery Rhymes. wick. 








Another Great Success. 





THE CHILDREN’S HEROES. 


“A collection admirably adapted to the entertainment as well as 
instruction of young people.’’—The Spectator, 


Same Style and Prices as 
The “ Told to the Children” Series. 


The aim of this series is to tell, in simple and vivacious style, the story of 


those whose lives have been distinguished by great deeds, 


The child will in 


this way learn what has been dove in the world by leaders of men. The 
volumes are also to be had in neat cloth gilt boxes, each containing three 
volumes—Three Great Sailors, Three Great Soldiers, Three Great 


Missionaries, Three Great Explorers, Three Great Patriots. 


case 5s. net. 





Each 


i. The our of David; 9. The Story of Lord Clive. 
Livingstone. 10. The Story vi 

2. The Story of Captain Cook. on a Gheistopher 

3. The Story of Nelson. 

4. The Story of Chaimeors of} 11. The Story of Stanley. 
New Guinea. 12. The Story of Bishop 

5. we Sey of Sir Waiter Patteson. 

6. The onary of Sir Francis| !* “oe Saw of Robert the 

rake. - 

7. The Story of Generai| 14+ The Story of Lord 
Gordon. Roberts. 

8. The St ry of Abraham) 15. The Story of Joan of 
Lincoin. Arc. 


** They will cultivate a taste for good literature and biography, 
and give untold pleasure to all young readers.” —British Weekly, 


T 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, ; 
EDINBUBGH, DUBLIN, and NEW YORK, 





A NEW AND DELIGHTFUL SERIES. 


HE CHILDREN ” 


SERIES. 


Each volume contains no fewer than 48 ILLUSTRATIONS REPRODUCED 


TH 


“SHOWN TO T 


bree volumes ready :— 


BEASTS. 


IN FULL COLOURS from the Original Drawings. 


language, and specially addressed to young children. 


The text is in simple 


BIRDS. 


FLOWERS. 


Beautifully bound, 2s. 


6d. each net, 


London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH, 
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NOW READY, PRICE Is. NET. 


THE BOOKMAN 
Christmas Double Number. 


Presentation Plate Portrait ef GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Portfolio of Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Illustrating Mr. J. M. Barrie's 
delightful ‘‘‘ Peter Pan’ in Kensington Gard ‘ed 





The CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN contains a Sixty-four Page Illustrated 
Supplement, affording the Best Guide published to the Gift-Books and 
Children’s Books of the season. 

The CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN contains the following important 
Articles:—London in Poetry and Poets in London. By Wilfred 
Whitten (“John o’ London”).—Arthur Rackham: Painter and 
Iitwstrator. By Alfred Lys Baldry.—The Text of Shakespeare. 
By Professor J. Churton Collins.—The Battie of the Booksellers: 
a Glance Backwards. By E, Marston.—The Three Ships: a 
Poem. By Alfred Noyes. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY: Mr, and Mrs, Williamson. 


The List of Contributors includes Professor Caurton Coiirys, ALFRED Lys 
Batpry, Witrrep WuittTen, Professor Dowprx, ArTHuR WaveH, ALFRED 
Noyes, Professor Sarntspury, Coutson Kernaman, Dr. Witti1amM Barry, 
Tuomas Seccomse, Professor Apams, J. H. Lopnan, &e., &c. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS: Results for November. 
NEWS NOTES. NOVEL NOTES. THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, E.C, 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON’S 
New and Greatest NOVEL. 


The Sentimentalists. 


By the Author of “The Queen’s Tragedy,” “ By 
What Authority?” “The King’s Achievement,” &c. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 6s, 


“One of the most delicate, crisp, and finished studies of a 
temperament that has appeared in fiction for a long time. Father 
Benson is rapidly acquiring grip and an exquisite technique, and 
his insight into psychology grows keener with every book he 
writes,”’—EVENING STANDARD. 


“A notable book, with character studies so powerful that it 
would be difficult to match them in everything P recent publica- 
Father Benson has touched a subject of some delicacy with 
consummate skill, Alliedto subtle analysis of character, there are 
many interesting episodes, much brilliant dialogue, and some 
admirable bits of description.”-—Mancuester CouRIER, 


“ The book is one of the most subtle studies in the pyschology of 
egotism which have been written since Meredith's masterpiece 
Irresistible in its brilliant analysis of vanity and weakness,” 

—TRIBUNE, 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD, 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY. W. H. 


MALLOCcK. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND THE CONFERENCE, Cuanzes Brsour, 
F.R.S.E., M.1.E.E, 
MORAL EDUCATION. F. Carnet. 
ESPRIT DE CORPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
HER. 
THE LEGAL ASPECT OF THE BOOK WAR. Atrrep Fetiows. 


SOME FRENCH IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. -S. G. TaLienrrre, 
THE LORDS AS THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. Micuart Mac- 


Downaea. 

THE STRANGE OBSEQUIES OF PAGANINI. J. D. E. Lovetayp, 

TO AMERICA IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP. Monsienorn Count Vay pr 
Vaya anv Lusxop. 

THE ACTOR, ART, AND THE STAGE. Armicer Barctay. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY—OLD Q@. G. S. Srazer, 


POPE’S TOWER. Mas. Biackwoop Ponrrer. 
THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE, Chaps. 17-19, Mas, 


Henry DB LA Pasture, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmeys, Lonpos. Codes: Umnicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 


1, 3 and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application post-free. 
Technical Catalogue, Text Books and Materials, and Second-hand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready, 





Boarp ScHoon 











——————_.. 


TO-DAY IS PUBLISHED THE 


Christmas Number 
“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


This number, fully Illustrated with a series of 
Photographs of Winter Scenery and Sport, 
contains, among others, the following articles 
of interest :— 

THE WOKING CUP MYSTERY. By Anprew Lavo. 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—VIII. Domestic 


Mottoes. By RorHeran Horst. 

ON HUNTING NOVELS. By “Maryrop.” 

GOLF: ‘*Going Through.” 

CHRISTMAS SKIES. 

A SWAN SHOOT IN TASMANIA. 

WOODCOCK IN IRELAND. 

DAMAGE BY GAME. 

WILD GEESE ON A NORTHERN ESTUARY. 

RETRIEVERS AT NORWICH AND ELSEWHERE. 

THE ROMAN AND CALPE HUNTS. 

THE GIMCRACK DINNER. 

THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND: The Blink 
Bonny Stud. 

CHRISTMAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

ST. ANDREW’S DAY AT ETON. 

A WEEK’S TREE PLANTING. By “ Home Countizs,.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :—Country Methods 
of Reckoning Time—Hippopotamus Shooting—“ Second Sight ?’”"— 
The Newest Rain Gauge in England—Mullingar Horse Fair—A 
Unique Bull, 


Portrait of the Week: LORD STANLEY. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS 
MISGIVINGS 


The problem of choosing the right book 

for the right person becomes every 
Christmas more acute. But if you will 
send for my Illustrated List of the Best 
Gift-Books your task will be greatly 
simplified. 


For Grown-Ups there are three notable 
books—Filson Young's Christopher Colum- 
bus, 25/- net; Martin Hume's Queens of Old 
Spain, 15/- net; and Charles Jarrott’s Ten 
Years of Motoring, 12/6 net;—and for 
Ornithologists, Charles Stonham’s The Birds 
of the British Islands (Twenty Parts, 
7/6 net each). 


Among less costly books there is that 
exquisite Anthology, Travellers’ Joy (cloth, 
4/-net; leather, 5/- net) ; new volumes of the 
Chapbooks series (3/6 net each) ; a delightful 
little book on G. F. Watts (2/- net) ; a reprint 
of Browne’s Religio Medici (2/- net); a well- 
chosen Anthology on Birds (2/- net) ; or the 
small reprints in dainty size of Omar 
Khayyam, Rossetti’s Early Poems, Vernon 
Lee’s Sister Benvenuta, &c., all eminently 
suitable for Christmas Greetings. 


For Children there is F. D. Bedford’s new 
Colour Book, The Night of Wonders (3/6 net), 
telling how Winnie finds out all about 
Father Christmas; or, Children of Other 

Days (4/6 net)—a book which pre- 

sents a new idea, that of an art 
book for children. Ask to see 
these at your Bookseller's. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 
S.W. 


p.S.—Have you read Harris Burland’s “The Broken Law” (6/-)? 


Ts the best and most popular book for Children of the Empire. No 
publication has ever been more widelu read than CHATTERBOX, 

Millions of Children in the have eagerly 
CHATTERBOX ; their children in turn welcome it no less eagerly 
to-day, while they themselves still continue to read it with interest 
and affection. 


CHATTERBOX 


The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 7} by 10 inches. 
Cunsists of :— 
416 large pages with over 
250 original illustrations, besides 
12 beautiful coloured plates printed in the best style of 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Extract from a Leading Educational Journal :— 


“Publishers in describing their own books are not unfrequently 
apt to say of them alittle more than they deserve, but the publishers 
of ‘Chatterbox’ are not guilty in describing it as ‘the most popular 
volume for children ever published.’ Both pictures and letterpress 
are very good.” 

A REAL HELP 





past welcomed | 


IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


« |SUNDAY| o 
a o> GRE o- | Pa 


New Volume. 
NOTHING BETTER. 

“Wecan imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. ; 
“The difficult probiem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as 


Well as it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator, 


THE PRIZE 


For Boys and Girls. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d. Illustrated Wrapper ; Is, 6d. 
Pictorial binding ; 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, richly gilt. 


“As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


LEADING STRINGS 


The Baby’s Annual. Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures, 
Pictorial boards, ls. 6d.; cloth bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


From CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


H. G. WELLS ON AMERICA. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 
. 

A Search after Realities. By H.G. WELLS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“No novice venturing on the labyrinth of American problems could wish for 
a more human or clearer-sighted guide than this volume, and no confirmed 
explorer can read it without fiuding his horizons woudrously enlarged. Mr. 
Wells has erected, as it were, a watch-tower from which we may look down on 
the heaving turmoil of the American Commonwealth.”—Outlook. 
“This book is the best that Mr. Wells has given us.”’—Westminster Gazette. 
** A book in which America seems to be seen for the first time.” —Daily News. 
** Full of clear.thinking and close observation, dominated and controlled by 
a coherent, synthetic conception.” —Standard. 


No Student of French Literature can afford to ignore 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
A New Criticism. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of “ Studies 
in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau.” &. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Facsimiles, &c. 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s, net 
This book claims to contain one of the most important literary revelations 
ever made. The author has discovered that the original documents upon 
which the existing view of Rousseau’s life and character is based were ent ely 
falsitied by his enemies, and photographs are given to show where the 
correctious have been made, The result is that the whole story of Rousseau’s 
life will have to be reconsidered, and that all existing biographies must be 
rectified. 
“A fine piece of literary detective work......A notable book..,...A contribution 
of real importauce to the literature of the subject.”—Tribune. 


A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. 


THE POLISH JEW. 
His Social and Economic Value. By BEATRICE C. BASKERVILLE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Atex. Murray, British Consul-General for 
Poland and Lithuania :—** Dear Miss Baskerville—Very many thanks for ‘ The 
Polish Jew.’ I have read it with the greatest interest, and know no other 
book in English which gives so good an idea of the people who form the bulk 
of our ‘alien immigrants.’— Yours sincerely (Signed) ALEX. MURRAY.” 
“Miss Baskerville’s study will be welcomed by all serious students of 
Russian affairs,”"— Daily Graphic. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN'’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. 
By Prince NOI KROPOTKIN, Author of “ Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A book to read, for it will clear the air and promote healthy and intelligent 
discussion...... There is no doubt the Prince Kropotkin has approached a burn- 
ing topic in a high-minded and enthusiastic temper, and has produced a book 
of deep humau interest, touched at every turn with the glowing eloquence of 
the true idealist.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW WORK BY L. T. HOBHOUSE. 


MORALS IN EVOLUTION. 
A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, Author of 
** Mind in Evolution.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“In this elaborate work of one of the most brilliant of the younger school 
of Oxford philosophers & more serious attempt than we have had for some 
time is made to deal with the difficulties of the subject Mr. Hobhouse is 
so ingenious and learned a guide that he can always be followed with atten- 
tion.”’—Standard. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPIC TRANSVAAL. 
By CARL JEPPE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Many books have been written on South Africa of late, but none of them 
have been so valuable as Mr. Carl Jeppe’s volume......Ought to be read by 
every oue who desires to understand South Africa.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE FUTURE. 


THE RETURN TO THE LAND. 
By Senator JULES MELINE, Leader of the Moderate Republicans in 
France; former Minister of Agriculture ; Minister of Commerce; Premier. 
With a Preface by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
‘Sure to make its mark, and a deep one, upor the age in which we live 
A book of rare social interest and considerable political importance.”’ 
Standard, 


A NEW DICKENS ANTHOLOGY, BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


THE COMEDY OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By his Daughter KATE (Mrs. PERUGINI). Demy 8vo, 6s. 

“The selections, with brief introductions making their context clear, are 
excellently chosen, and should please not only thoss new to Dickens, but also 
the experts, who, however good their memory, are sure to come on some for- 
gotten felicity.” —Athenzum, 


MRS. W. K. 


THE MODERN 





Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


CLIFFORD’'S NEW BOOK. 


WAY. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt Anne,” “ Mrs, Keith's 
Crime,”” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Some of the best work that has come from her accomplished pen.” 
— Morning Post. 


“ Very delightfully written, and to anybody who can enjoy delicate irony, 
delicious descriptions of moods, and subtie revelations of the feminine spirit, 
we can cheerfully recommend ‘ The Modern Way.’” —Standard. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
THE FAMOUS CURISTMAS NUMBELKES OF 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Written in Collaboration by Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskell, 
G. A. Sala, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Lynn Linton, W. I Wilis, Charles 
Knight, William Howitt, Percy Fitzgerald, and others 

Now Published with Authors’ Names for first time. 
Pocket Volumes with Coloured Frontispiece, ls, net cloth, 2s. net leather. 
LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
A Christmas Tree, and other; The Seven Poor Travellers. 


Stories. The Holly Tree Inn. 


hat Christmas Is as We Grow 
- Ulder, and other Stories. The Wreck of the Golden Mary. 


A Round os Stories by the Christ-/the Perils of Certain English 
mas Fire. ; 
Another Round of Stories by the Prisoners. 


Christmas Fire. A House to Let, 
Write for 4pp. Prospectus, 
“ One of the interesting features of last week's books."— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Charming little volumes, well printed and bound.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ The set forms a most bewitching little present for the coming season, of 


which all the stories are in genial celebration.”—Evening News, 





LONDON : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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MAN AND CHRISTIAN|A. and C. BLACK’s 
CIVILISATION. FOURTH AUTUMN List, 


By WILLIAM Y. CRAIG 
(Formerly M.P. for North Staffordshire). BIRKET FOSTER. By H. M. Conpatt, 


L.38.0., .- Seog - Full-page Illustrations (73 in Colour), 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 4 nume ha 1umb-nail Sketches in the text. Square der 
, 53. net: gilt top, price 20s. net. EDITION DE LUXE, limnited to tor oth, 
copies, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, contaj ambered 
earliest impressions of the illustrations. Bound in white cloth a Pang 
Op. 


The object of this work is to produce upon the minds of arb tage gi Rien mf — 500 withenn pre J by Bremer 
thoughtful readers a clear impression of the nature of man, and price 2 guineas net. wiginal sketch, 
his consequent responsibility both individual and social. The ee 
author’s argument is based on his observation that both those | NORTHERN SPAIN. Painted d 
who approach the study of man from the standpoint of Christian Described by Epcar T. A. Wicram. Containing 75 Full-page II! on 
philosophy, as well as those who approach it from the standpoint in Colour anda Map. Square demy vo, cloth, gilt top, 
of evolution, agree, either tacitly or confessedly, in recognising 
man as a spiritual being. BRITISH DOGS AT WORK. * 

Passing then from this analysis of man as a physical and A. Croxton Smita. Containing 20 Full-page Mlustrations in Colour afd 
psychical organism, the author proceeds to a consideration of ___eloth, gilt top, price 7s ol. net, by G. VeRNon Stokes, Square demy 8, 
civilisation as the complex expression of right spiritual, mental, a 


and physical life of man in associated combination with his ENGLISH COSTUME. Painted d 
< ? an 


fellows. 











ustrationg 
price 20s, net, 














. , z r Se Described by Dion CLayton Cattrurop. In four section; earch »ntainin, 
This short outline of the book will make clear its significance, 18 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and many Illustrations and Diouns 
and the place which it is intended to fill in the field of literature. has hntgae 
See. I.—Early English. | See. III.—Tudor and Siuart. 
, Il.—Middle Ages. + IV.—Georgian, 
London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. ' Lol 





Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net each, 


SELECTIONS FROM A. & C. _ BLAC K, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


CHARLES SWAIN.) 


SA ‘LEADER OF SOULS.” 
Compiled by his Third Daughter. With a Photogravure by Emery s 6. 
Walker. Crown 8vo, 276 pages, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net. NOW READY. ee 
A representative selection from the whole of Charles Swain's ’ " enue Pen, Oe. Ge. 
Poetical Works. JUST PUBLISHED. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


CLIMMERINGS. 8y C. S. DICKINS. Cloth gilt, 3: net. | Father Bertrand Wilberforce, 


A New Volume of Verse, with a Photogravure of Ada Newton. 
Compiled by H. M. CAPES, 0.S.D. 


THE POETIC SPIRIT. %y THOMAS FOLLIOTT. Feap. —— 

* ° eee e 

Svo, cloth gilt, 3s, net. Three Prose Studies—(1) A Plea for | Fdited, with an Introduction, by VINCENT McNABB, 0.P. 
Poetry. (2) A Contemporary Aspect of the Philosophy of N.B.—The Life of Father Wilberforce, with its outward sin. 
Omar Khayyam. (3) A Question of To-day. plicity and its inward drama of vocation, should go far : wards 


“Pull of suggestive thought.” —New Age, revealing to non- Catholics the secret force of the Catholic Church. 
“* By far the best part of the book is a careful, succinct, and masterly study | J7p ceunfirmed the Truth that none can speak so well of the Cross as 
of the inner meaning of the poetry of Omar Khayyam.” —Dundee Courier. . ; 


JUST PUBLISHED.—SIXPENCE NET; CLOTH, Is. NET. 


SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY. i SANDS & CO. 


= Be ge _EDINBI RGH : 21 Hanover St. LONDON: 23 Bedford St. 
LONDON: A. C, FIFIELD, 44 FLEET STREET, E.C. Readers of this journal are invited to send 
—— |for a copy of the December BOOK-BUYER 

MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. before purchasing their Christmas gift-books. 

With mumerous Maps ond Fane awed eee tS ist information 2-4 | Dostfree on application.—Address, “8, P. B,,” 
Geto Ore. clo T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. —" aren ae 


A o Dp. = ait, Me , 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa Bp. 508, Dasteaih, Sean, Son, em, Se. SS, peseeren 








they who are on it. 














With 35 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s, net. COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 
With 18 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s. net *,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
> teem : works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
With Maps and Plans, Complete in 1 vol., Second Edition, 10s. net passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 


tive exposition of what he taught, 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, 'Constantinople, Smyrna, jo — _ ___ 


Ephesus, &c. Second Edition, with 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 
THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. THE AUTOTY PE COMPANY, 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Ww XFORD STREET . 
and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, &c. Second Edition, with 21 Maps 74 NE o » LONDON 


and Plans, 9s, net. 


London: SWEDEN BORG SOC IETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


























aia ania rer ecmeeienaeal Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. Works of Art by the Autotype Process 








iodine! of Permanent Photography. 

Demy Sve, cloth bearde, Ce. Artistic Christmas and 
TALES AND DRAMAS. New Year's Gifts. 
(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. ) Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character 
By the late T. E. HEATH. sues thor meneaeeusieags them within the reach ot cress tones bak 


Edited by his Son, T. E. HEATH, F.R.A.S. apenas 


“They are in a pieasant literary style of a day before crispness and all its Full particulars of all the Company’s ‘Publications are given in 


mannerisms came into vogue.”"—The Times. THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 

“ ; ing,” — poo Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upw ards of 150 Miniature Photo- 

Thay aso vigovous end Gatling." , cng atuen, o Cost. : graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Dlustrations. For 

“It would have been a hundred pities if so original a work as this—both convenience of reference the publications are arranged A)phabetically 
in pen and pencil—had not been given to the world.”—Bookselier. under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


* We wonder that the author's family has withheld the collection so long, —_—_— 
for in its way each story isa gem." —The Winnipeg Telegram. TH Ee AUTOTY PE FIN E ART GALLERY, 


Published by KING, SELL, & OLDING, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.; 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
or can be obtained through any Bookseller. Open (Free) Daily from 10 to 6. A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Books for Presents. 
THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In $ vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical 
Introduction in the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and there are also other Illustrations. 


Volume VIII.—WIVES and DAUGHTERS (completing the Edition), READY ON MONDAY. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. |THE BOOK OF GILLY: fou%,montns 

















By ae CW. a — Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” eT Lv ay gt Litt.D, With Illustrations by L. Lest 
OUR HERITAGE i THE SEA. PY THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By 
pena teuacsaru.—" The book is full of interes es MARY J. H. SKRINE. With Llastrations by her Daughter, Manoauxt 
GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: | THE TEACHING OF THE LORD, 
Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. contained in the Gospels. Brought together under its Principal Heade 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Author of “ ‘The Foundations of Religion,” 
TRIBUNE. —" Crowded with interesting facts, and written with much vivacity &e. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. ° 


and descriptive skill.’ 
Se ad 
RICHARD Ill.: his Life and Character SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. *°°2%2,.n. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. Datty TeLecraru.—* Always entertaining, often shrewd, and invariably 
Patt Mati Gazerre.—“* Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaustive | conceived in the best spirit of literary good breeding.” 


oconenggaenehaaeaalatepepe coma THE GATE OF DEATH: ,24,. & 

7 s. 

. Di x t. 
THE RISE AND DECLINE OF Dairy Teteararu.—‘A book of really uncommon TE ay 


THE N ETH ERLAN Ds. © Bhiket, likely to be forgotten in a single season or a siugle year, but will be kept upon 
Author of “‘ Modern Germany,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. many shelves for coustant reference. 
Scorsman.—“* Has every claim to occupy a prominent place r.-h.. oinglish THE 


histories of Holland.” : 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN | VOYAGE OF "THE DISCOVERY.’ 


CAPITAL Ry F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A., F.R.G.S,, LC.S. With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
® With 30 Illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, aud 5 Maps, in 2 
vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other Spectator.— The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which 


Papers. By the Author of ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. the presont century has yet given birth.’ 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans-|A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


lated from the German of Government Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN SPEARE By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of 
by Miss HULDA FRIEDERICUS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ® National Biography.” FIFTH AND THOROUGHLY 
REVISED EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 


the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signa- 


NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY: | 22iSs27g 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. *,” Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 
SHENSTONE, F.R S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., lis.; and the 
f *The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &. 7s. 6d. net. Student's Edition, with a Photogravure Piate and 4 Full-page Lllustrations, 


crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. THE UPTON LETTERS. 7%. cane 


By Mrs, HENRY DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, 


E 
ROLL-CALL OF WESTM l NSTER ahi impression (Second Edition). 


8 I lle ‘ 
ABBEY. ~ | fe 6 Chinen ae ¥)» eee Datty News. —“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impression 
Edition. With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature.’ 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
By8.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. og 


oy Ge Cutie , Eighth Impression (Fourth Edition) in the press. 
THE LI FE OF VOLTAIRE. New Datty Curonicie.—‘ Much as Mr. Arthur Beuson has written that lingers 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other | gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
full-flavoured book.’ 





and Cheaper Edition. 
Illustrations, small demy vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





Successful 6s. Novels in the Second Impression. 


SIR NIGE L ./ Stk JOHN CONSTANTINE. 
| 





By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘ 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


Daity TeL_ecraru.—* Really a splendid book, for the adventures are those 
of hving people, full of humanity and humour.” 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘‘Its author has done nothing better than this 
It is not only the work of a brilliant romancer, but a 


THE OLD COUNTRY: ROMANCE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
| GLosr.—* Written in a exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and expresses 
C H I P P I N G E o in many vivid passages a passionate love of the old country.’ 
By Stanley J. Weyman. THE STORY OF BAWN. 


stirring narrative 
stout-hearted patriot.” 


Puwcu says :—* I have learnt more about the Reform Bill and Lord Brougham 
and rotten boroughs and the Bristol riots from Mr. Weyman’s last book than By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
all the p< or smattering of dry facts which I had forgotten between youth and | Stanparp.—* A very real and tender story of the mystery of a young girl's 
middle age.” heart.” 





ATHENZUM.—‘*We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, 


and the journalist.” , . 
’ In 1 vol. of 1.464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s, net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN.—‘*This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness; few volumes indeed in a 
library contain so varied »nd ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for everybody's need.” 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an ilustrated Catalogue of their Books, suitable for Presents, 
post-free on apptiontion. 





London: SMITH, ‘ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NISBET and CO.’§ BOOK LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 


By STEPHEN PAGET. New and Completely Revised Edition. With an 
Introduction by LORD LISTER. Extra cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—‘‘ This book is, of course, the standard work 
on this subject, and the present edition is even better, more complete, and 
more effective than the last.” 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 


ALCOHOLISM : a Chapter in Social Pathology. 
By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., Medical Officer at H.M.’s Prison, Penton- 
ville, London. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. 

Dr. C. W. SaLersy, in the Daily Chronicle, writes :—‘* This modest little 
book embodies one of the most valuable contributions to the study of a 
monstrous question that has appeared for many years past.” 


CHURCH TEACHING 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE DEAN OF CARLISLE 
Has undertaken to Edit a New Series of Little Books on Church 
History and Teaching, of which, in many families and schools, 
a great need has been felt. Each little volume is simply and 
brightly written by a master of the subject. Each is charmingly 
illustrated, finely printed, and daintily bound. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
Each small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. By EvGene Srock 
(Secretary of the Church Missionary Society). 

THE SAINTS OF THE CHURCH. By Mrs. Horace 
PORTER and Mrs. WALLACE. 

THE STORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. By the 
DEAN OF CARLISLE. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Vicar of Brompton. 
To be followed by other volumes, 


By the Rev. A. W. GouGu, 


The Cheapest and Most Convenient Edition Published. 


DR. PUSEY’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


With a Preface by the Rev. Dr. LOCK, Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Now First Published in Separate Volumes, each small crown 8vo, 
2s. Gd. net. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Vol. I., HOSEA; Vol. II., AMOS; Vol. III., JOEL and 
OBADIAH. 


To be followed by other Volumes, 


By F. T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


FRANK BROWN, Sea-Apprentice. 
With Coloured Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Daily Mail writes :—‘‘ Here Mr, Bullen is at his best, and we should set 
this book down as the most readable he has written since the publication of 
* The Cruise of the Cachalot.’” 


By L. T. MEADE. 


IN THE FLOWER OF HER YOUTH 


Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Scotsman writes :—‘‘ The characters are full of life, and the story is told 
with all Mrs. Meade’s well-known ingenuity.” 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


THE CITY AT THE POLE. 


With 8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph writes :—‘‘ A book which is sufficiently thrilling'to 
satisfy the most exacting appetite.” 


TWO CAPITAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Each 1s. 6d. in Cloth; 1s. net Picture Boards. 


THE STORY OF THE TEASING 


MONKEY. By the Author of “ Little Black Mingo,” &c. 


BILLY MOUSE. By Arruur Layanp. 

Dundee Courier.—“ A couple of delightful little books that will charm the 
hearts of tiny dots will keep them quiet for many a half-hour will pro- 
vide them with cause for endless laughter, the pictures are so funny.” 


WORKS BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


DANTON: a Sindy. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. oe 4 in 


J. A. HOBSON’S WORKS. 


Each crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and Work. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY 


(1814-1871). In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, her 


Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 


J. NISBET & CO.. Ltd.. 21 Berners Street. London W 





es 


GAY AND BIRD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
Third Edition called for within Fourteen Days of Publication, 


Over 250,000 copies of this book have been sold 
America during the last few months, 


THE HOUSE OF A 
THOUSAND CANDLEs. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


Ladies’ Field.—“ From beginning to end it is one long thrill of excitement 
and carries the reader breathlessly along from the first page to the last : S. 
well constructed and exciting a melodramatic novel has not been issy ad for < 
long time past, and it is almost « pity that the anxiety to get to the end cay . 
the reader to miss some of the finer workmanship,” _ 

Davy Mail.—** Will recommend it heartily to all.” 

Morning Post.—** Novel in ideas and freshly carried out.” 

World.— Brightly written, meriting the success we understand it has 
achieved in America.” , 

Tribune.—* Handled in a clever style, with a good deal of humour and 
invention.” 

Graphiwc.—*“ An ingenious and original story.” 

Liverpool Post.—** Lt is a rare tale, with a most happy ending. and in reaching 
that ending we can safely promise every reader a most pleasaut journey... its 
charm of style, capital dialogue, and quiet humour are likely to bring it equal 
favour on this side of the ocean.” 


In 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. 


By ANNE WARNER, Numerous Illustrations by M. W. Preston. 
Yorkshire Post.—* Not since Jerome’s ‘ Three Men in a Boat’ do we remem. 
ber a more amusing tale of travel.” 
Telegraph.—** Described with rare humour decidedly en‘tertaining.” 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. net; postage, 3d. 


THE GREEDY BOOK. 


A Gastronomical Anthology. By FRANK SCHLOESSER, Author of 
“The Cult of the Chating Dish.” 

London Daily Express.—‘‘‘The Greedy Book’ is worthy of unreserved 
recommendation.” 

G. R. Sims in Referee.—** Mr, Schloesser has brought gaiety to gastronomy, 
poetry to the plat, culture to the cuisine, and wit to the wine cellar.” 7 

Standard.—* Papers in which will be found wit as well as gastronomy.” 

World.—** ‘ The Greedy Book’ should prove a peculiarly acceptable Christ- 
mas present from any wife to any husbind—and to others.” 

Tribune. -—* Its wit has a flavour to season the simplest meal and will put a 
keen edge to the most jaded appetite.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Pe 
THE HUMOUR OF BULLS AND 
BLUNDERS. 


By MARSHALL BROWN. 


A wonderful Collection of humorous Bulls and Blunders made in the Press, 
Parliament, Law Courts, Pulpits, Schools, Advertisements, &c. 

Graphic.—‘A really good collection, distinguished by the omission of 
* chestnuts.’ 

Glasgow Hevald.—‘* We tried to read half a page of the book without 
laughing, and we failed most conspicuously.” 

Telegraph (Nov. 28th, a long notice).—“An inimitable series of absurd 
stories, among which even the dullest dog in the Shetlands would find some 
jest strong enough to move him to laughter. For ourselves, we have read the 
book from cover to cover with persistent merriment. No more foolishly enter- 
taining book of its kind has ever been published.” 


” 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


TWIN SOULS. 


By the Author of “Fallen Angels.” 
Illustrated by Newron Brasy. 

Scotsman.—“ Although ‘Twin Souls’ belongs to a serious type of fiction, 
best appreciated by students of life and other thoughtful persons, it is not 
without attractions for the general reader. To the latter it presents a 
succession of stirring and even exciting incidents; to the former it offers in 
addition an instructive study of those subtle unseen forces which infiuence the 
thoughts and actions of men and women iu their ordinary daily lives.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘* The story runs on absolutely new lines 
splendidly illustrated.” 

Tribune.—* A mystical romance of modern life.” 


Size 9in. by 6in., cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net ; postage, 6d. 


WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. 
By HORACE TRAUBEL. 


With 35 Full-page Portraits, and many Facsimiles of Important Letters. 
Also Full-sized Facsimile of his Will. 
A Diary Record of Conversations kept by Horace Traubel, one of Whitman's 
Executors, 
Daily Mai!.—-‘* Whitman talked to his heart's satisfaction about his corres- 
pondents and his impressions. Mr. Traubel took it all down, and the book he 
gives is a huge uncooked slice of Whitman's mind and conversation.”’ 


Size 7 in. by 4} in., cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. net, postage 3d, 
FROM DREAM TO VISION OF LIFE. 
By LILIAN WHITING, 


Author of “'The Worll Beautiful,” “‘The Outlook Beautiful,” “ The Life 
Radiant,” ‘The Spiritual Significance,” &c., &e. 


NEW POEMS. 


THE KINGDOM OF LOVE. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d.; hand-made paper 
edition, 6s, net, postage 5d. 


London: GAY AND BIRD, 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Strand. 
Late 22 Bedford S:reet- 
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NEW BOOKS. 





BLACKWOODS’ 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA: 


vie account of the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Erpedition. A book of the greatest interest, of which the “ P.M.G.” 


.. «4 model to all eaplorers who desire to write the story of their 


adventures.” It has 105 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 21s. net. 


A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Just published. This important book, in which politics and the 
future of England are brilliantly discussed—a work original in 
‘conception and handling, which must be read by all who profess an 
interest in public affairs. 6s. 





A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 





Astudy of South Africa, Though just published, this book ha* 
already directed attention to its highly important subject. The 
« British Weekly” says: “ We should like to put this striking work 
in the hands of every member of Parliament, every social reformer, 
every member of a Christian congregation. 6s. net. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 











By A. J. Green-Armytage. A coile ‘tion of short lives of those 
maiden ladies who hare attained to Same,—such as Hannah More, 
Mary Kingsley, Sister Dora, Jean Inge low, Louisa Alcott, Christina 
Rossetti, Mary Lamb, Se., Se. A charming gift-book to a girl, but 
at the same time a work of great interest and value to “ grown-ups. 


With Portraits 10s. 6d. ner. 


ACENTURY’S PROGRESS in ASTRONOMY 


An extremely interesting, clear, and 





By II. Macpherson, jun. 

accurate record, presented in a sm ll compass, of the marvellous 

et : ‘ 

progress in astronomy during the past 10) years. A handy book of 
- j } Le ” >, 

reference to the astronomical student as well as a guide to the general 


TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 


By EB. Maxtone Grahame and E, 8S, Paterson. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor P. Lume Brown. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


We would ask you to read what the critics have 
to say about Messrs. Blackwoods’ New Books. 


1. THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA.’ 


Spectator.—* We recommend this eminently readable book.” 
Daily Telegraph.—* Will be read with the greatest interest.” 
Yorkshire Herald.—* A charming narrative.” 

Scotsman.—* Full of solid and accurate information.” 


2, A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Times.—* Those who think seriously about the problems of 
Empire will certainly read it with interest.” 

Daily Telegraph.—*“ This anonymous work by one who under- 
stands the great things of life.” 


8. A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 


Scotsman.—* The writer of this book displays a masterly 
knowledge of South Africa based upon personal experience.” 

Church Times.—“ Every Englishman ought to read this book.” 

Liverpool Post.—“ A valuable contribution towards the solution 
of one of the most difficult of our Imperial problems.” 


4.MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


Bristol Times——“On all grounds the author is to be con- 
gratulated on her book. We wish more who quarry and compile 
could do their work as well.” 

Standard.—“ A good book, a sound book, a book with real 
thought in it, a book to read and to keep.” 

Women and Progress.—“ Should certainly be read with deep 
and affectionate interest by the women of to-day.” 

Scotsman.—* A book which it is a pleasure to read.” 


5. A CENTURY’S PROGRESS 
IN ASTRONOMY. 


” 


Spectator.—* Excellent and interesting. 

Tribune.—* A scholarly and accurate piece of work.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.— Extremely valuable to all earnest 
students of astronomy.” 


6. TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
(Just published.) 
Scotsman.—* The work has been admirably done.” 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SKIPPER - - = By Gilbert Watson 
HONOUR’S CLASSY BUBBLE 
THE HEIR - - = By Sydney C. Grier 
FISHERMAN’S GAT 


By E. Gerard, 


By Edward Noble 


ADMIRAL QUILLIAM - 24 Nerreys Cornett 
RICHARD HAWKWOOD = aaa By Neville Maugham 


A SERVANT OF THE KING - 2y & A. Grific 
THE HEARTH OF HUTTON ~ 2y Wu. Zecwte 


The SAFETY of the HONOURS 2) Aten WeAuiry 


THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA By 2. Perry Prescott | 


= = By Frank Dilnot 


SCOUNDREL MARK 


Ask your Bookseller for Prospectus of the New PopULAR 
Evitrioxn of GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, now being 
issued in Special Handsome Bindings and Frontispieces, 


&c., at 3s. 6d. net a vol. 10 vols., 35s. net thie set. 


WILIIAM BLACKWOOD and 





As for the novele, where all have been so heartily commended 
it is not easy to select. Sydney C. Grier’s works are well known 
to all, and “The Heir” fully maintains the author’s high 
reputation. “A story of exceptional attractiveness,” says the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Gilbert Watson’s new novel, ** Skipper,” should certainly be 
read by every golfer and every lover of good humour. The 
Scotsman finds “ wit and humour in profusion,” and the Sports- 
man calls it “a very notable book.” Mr. Watson’s book of travel 
entitled “ Three Rolling Stones in Japan” was one of the most 
successful of modern travel books. 

As a writer of historical romances Mr. Eccott has been com- 
pared to Dumas at his best. In *“*The Hearth of Hutton” 
you will find “a book of fine quality,” says the Times. 

Mr. Noble made a considerable reputation with his “Edge of 
Circumstance.” In his new novel, * Fisherman’s Gat,” that 
reputation is fully maintained, and all the critics are loud in 
praise of a really powerful piece of work. 

“A positive joy to read.” So says the Daily Chronicle of Mr 
Norreys Connell’s ** Admiral Quilliam.” “A rightly-minded 
uncle should read and laugh over Quilliam’s doings before 
inscribing Quilliam’s book with the name of his pet nephew.”— 
Acade my. 

From a chorus of praise of Mr. Dilnot’s ** Scoundrel Mark ” 
we select the following. “A book that you must finish when 
you have once begun.”—Morning Post. “‘ A creation of uncommon 
originality and force.”—Standard. 

‘Richard Hawkwood,” by Mr. Neville Maugham, though 
only just published, has met with immediate popularity. In a 
long review the Daily Telegraph writes:—“ A vigorous and 
attractive historical romance, one that is as pleasing by its 
literary form as it is absorbing by its succession of adventurous 


doings. ee 


Of the other novels mentioned in this list, for want of space it 
must suffice to add that Messrs. Blackwood have a reputation for 
discovering new and gifted writers, and they venture to believe 
that their readers will not be disappointed. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAM 


Books for Boys and Girls by 


L. T. MEADE 

MAY BALDWIN 
RAYMOND JACBERNS 
FRED WHISHAW 


Handsomely Bound. 


“If Mrs, Meade may be regarded as the girls’ Heaty, she has 
a close second in Miss May Baidwin.’’—Manchester City News. 


L. T. Meade’s New Books for Girls 
THE HILL-TOP GIRL. 


“*A most delightful creation.”—Daily Telegraph. 





TORQUOISE AND 


“* All girls should hasten to secure 


SUE. 


May Balidwin’s New Books 


for 


PEG’S ADVENTURES IN PARIS. 


A School Tale. 


“‘Miss May Baldwin has given us 
girlhood.” — Westminster Gazette. 


DORA: a High School Girl. 


“One of the most charming childre: 


Mrs. Molesworth’s 
THE BOLTED DOOR, and other Stories. 3/6 


“No writerof the day can draw children and charm them with finer art 


than this gifted author.” —Scotsman, 


*TENTION ! 
A Story of Boy-Life du 
“A story that thousands of boys wi 


THE LOST TREASURE 


** All the elements of a good boys’ book are here in abundance.” 


2s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. By John Finnemore. 


“A volume of this sort deserves to be widely known.” — Westminster Gazette. 
3s. 


FORAY AND FIGHT. 
The Remarkable Adventur 


American in Macedonia. 


“We do not think that Mr. Fin 
boys’ book.”—Daily News. 


THE BOYS OF BRIERLEY GRANGE. 


“A capital story for boys, with exceptionally good illustrations by Harold 


Copping.”—Shejield Daily Telegraph. 
THE RECORD TERM. 
“The most delightful book of the ki 





3s. Gd. net. 
THE KNIGHT ERRANT 
OF THE NURSERY. 
By WM. PARKINSON. 
“A splendid picture book. The 
story is delightfully told by a keen 
and sympathetic observer. The scenes 
are remarkable for their naturalness 
and fidelity to the engaging ways of 
childhood, The colouring is beautiful.” 
—Freeman’s Jou nal. 


BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. 
By R. F. OUTCAULT. 
“ This year our young friend ‘ Buster’ 
excels the performance of all former 
years, and is most intensely funny.” 
—Northern Whig. 
FOXY GRANDPA’S 
SURPRISES. 
*Excruciatingly funny Bunny's 
ingenuity is amazing.” 
—Liverpeool Courier. 
THE HOUSE THAT 
GLUE BUILT. 


** Quite a novelty There are many 
hours of delightful amusement in 
exercising the ingenuity of the youth- 
ful mind in these pictures.” 

—Standard. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London ; 
389 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH, 


The Story of a Little Heroine and her Friends. 
“‘Sureto meet with the unqualified approval of young girls.” 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


BERS’S 


MRS. MOLESWORTH 
G. MANVILLE FENN 
EVERETT McNEIL 
JOHN FINNEMORE 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Gilt edges. 6/- 


RUBY. 5- 


* Turquoise and Ruby.’” ' 
—Newcast'e Chronicle. 


3/6 


—Glasgow Herald, 


Girls. 
5/- 


in Pega charming specimen of English 


3/6 


n imaginable.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


New Book. 


5s. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 
ring the Peninsular War. 
ll revel in.”—Tatler. 


CAVE. By Everett McNeil. 


—Ivish Times, 


6d. 
By John Finnemore,. 
es of an Englishman and an 


nemore has written a more successful 


By Fred Whishaw. 


By Raymond Jacberns. 
nd of the season.”—Morning Leader. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE UP-SIDE DOWNS. 
By G. VERBEEK. 


“An extraordinarily ingenious book.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


3s. 6d. 


THE BROWNS. A Book of 
Bears. Verses by B. PARKER. 
Pictures by N. PARKER. 

** There will be howls of delight over 

‘The Browns.’ ’’—Yorkshive Post, 

“There will be joy in the nursery to 
which this book finds an entrance.”’ 
—Dundee Advertiser. 

“One of the cleverest and most 

amusing of the Christmas books. 

At is full of fascinating drawings 

and fun.” —British Weekly. 


2s. Gd. net. 
TIGE: his Story. 


By R. F. OUTCAULT. 

“*Will be indeed 
by all who are 
Brown.”— World. 


eagerly received 
friends of Buster 
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THREE GREAT LIVES. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE 


2 vols., with 5 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 24s, net, 








“The burning topic of the day.”"-—Contemporary Review 


HOHENLOHE 


“Transparent honesty cf purpose, loyalty to ideals, and a sincer 
unobtrusive religious feeling pervade the diaries, letters, and speeches 
These epoch-making volumes abound in anecdotes, pen-portraits “| 
allusions to prominent personages.”—Daily Telegrajth. ies 


HOHENLOHE 


“Historical students will rejoice at the indiscretion of the professor it 
indiscretion it be ; while the average reader will come to the intellectual feast 
with appetite whetted by the consciousness that he is tasting the forbidden 
fruit of Imperial diplomacy....... Two volumes of entrancing interest,” 

—Dr, HOLianp Ross, in the Daily Graphic, 


HOHENLOHE 


“A most worthy version of a work of international importance.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


HOHENLOHE 


“ Great personalities throng in every chapter of this work The general 
effect is so spirited, the subject so important, and the field so enormous that 
the work cannot fail to be both of imterest as literature and invaluable as 
history.”"—Daily News. 
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MADAME RECAMIER 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vo's., with Portraits, 20s. net. 





“The most complete biography of this delicate and decorative enigma, 
Through Mr. Herriot we see much more of her than we have seen before. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


MADAME RECAMIE 


“The fascinating Juliette is the central figure of this study of her times 
If knowledge and understanding are communicable in writing, then assuredly 
Mr. Herriot’s work should inform his readers to the utmost.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


“Those who love dainty memoirs should not miss this book.”— World. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


“The spirit in which it is written, joined to the fulness and the freshness 
of the details which it embodies, and to the brilliant literary qualities which 
distinguish it, will secure rank of a standard authority to this desirable 
biography.”—Glasgow Herald. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


“The -very volume, gossipy, and full of men, women and things, for a 
winter evening.”"—Evening Standard, 


HENRY IRVING — 


Personal Reminiscences. By BRAM STOKER. 
2 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations. 25s. net. 


“Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that an ideal 
biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.” 


HENRY IRVING 


“It is written, not only by a close and intimate friend, but by one who had 
absolutely unique opportunities of knowing what he was writing about. Mr. 
Bram Stoker has produced a couple of volumes which will have a wide popu 
larity, not only amongst those who knew Irving, but amongst those who are, 
in however small a degree, interested in the history of the theatre.” 

—Mr. W. L. Covrrney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


HENRY IRVING 


“ Many of the great man’s traits are seized upon by his friend with remark- 
able skill.......The book enhances one’s impression of Irving as a truly great 
man. The story is one which every lover of the drama will read from coverto 
cover with zest.’’—Sphere. 


HENRY IRVING 


“Mr. Bram Stoker has built a monument more lasting than brass to his 
great and dear friend.’’—Sketch. 


HENRY IRVING 


“Tncomparably the best of the many books about Sir Henry Irving that 
have appeared since the great actor’s death. Everything in the book goes to 
deepen the general conviction of Irving's largeness and nobility of character.” 


Manchest 


Write for Prospectuses of these Works. 


ev Guardian, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL 


By Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 
FOURTH EDITION.—With 3 Portraits, 7 Illustrations, and 13 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


«Jt may be doubted if anything better than the first hundred pages, with their breathless succession of incidents, hairbreadth 
escapes, and heroic adventures, has ever been seen since the day when Marbot’s memoirs were published.” —Daily Mail. 
“ His work is fit to take its place beside the autobiographies of Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley.” —Speaker. 
“ Every page bears the imprint of its writer's sunny disposition.” — World. 
KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DECEMBER BULLETIN. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 
WILLIAM BLAKE. By Laurence Bryyoy. 


royal 4to, £1 1s. net. 
Vol. L—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

This fine book is a study of Blake, the man, the poet, and the artist. It 
contains all Blake's fine illustrations of the Book of Job reproduced in photo- 
vravure, the full size of the originals, Mr. Binyon has devoted many years to 
the study of Blake’s career and influence. 

SECOND EDITION. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CLEeMent 
Parsons. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ We do not know of any writer since Forster who has so admirably built 
up a vivid and consistent picture of the past.”"—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watrers. 


With over 100 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 
‘Exhaustive, sound, and beautifully illustrated.’’—Birmingham Daily Post. 


VELAZQUEZ. By A. ve Bervere. Translated by 
Hveu E, Pornter, With over 90 Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Classics of Art. 


: 

A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Groae 

and K. M. Wyatt. With 24 Lilustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Miss Gloag writes with knowledge, aud the daintily suggestive sketches 
are admirably reproduced,”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND 
ARISTOTLE. By E. Barker, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 


Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The history of political thought in Greece to its culmination in Aristotle. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. CuiLp 


Barter. With over 100 Illustrations, demy Svo, lUs. 6d, net. 
** Elevates photography to a fine art.”"—Public Opmion, 
“ Wonderfully lucid.”—Manchester Courier. 
“ Comprehensive of nearly all that a photographer wants to know.” 
— Birmingham Post. 
“One of the most useful and learned works on photography.” 
—~Westminster Gazette. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 


Hon. Sir Jonn Gorst. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The contribution of a statesman.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ No one interested in child life can ignore this book.” —Shefield Telegraph. 
THIRD EDITION. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cursrerron. With 2 
“ Of the highest interest and never-failing suggestiveness...... As warm and 


Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
understanding a tribute as any hand has laid on the great writer's grave. 
-Spectator. 
“The cleverest of Mr. Chesterton's books.’’— Manchester Courier. 
“So brilliant, so vigorous and vital.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Mr, Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.” 
—Daily News. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 
a Life by Freperick Tatuam. Edited, with on Introduction and Notes, 
by A. G. B. Russert. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This highly important collection contains nearly all the extant letters of 

William Blake, including a Life which has never before been published. 

“The biography is invaluable as a first-hand account.”—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T. 8. Ciovsroy, M.D. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Learning at the hand of a great and charming teacher.”—Tribune. 
* We have never read a book in which the great requirements of humanity, 
sincerity, and wide knowledge are more happily blended.”—Morning Post. 


‘ 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By 
J. E. G. pe Monrmonency. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Montmorency has, with painstaking research and admirable scholar- 
ship, written the history of the age and the book. He gives a brilliant 
picture.” —Tribune. 

“This volume is deserving of high praise.”—Manchester Guardian 

* Pull of interest for a scholar in Church history on its literary side.” 


—Scotsman. 
THIRD EDITION. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. : 
“A volume of unusual interest and attraction.”— West minster Gazette. 
** Delightfully written.” —Liverpool Courier. 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hatiam Moor- 
HovsE. With over 40 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A wonderful story told with all the swing of a novel.” —Shefield Telegraph 
“It is harmonious and true to life.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
By the Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“An extraordinary vivid account of the saint and hertimes. She is depicted 
with the imagination of the poet, and the judgment of the historian.” 


Tribune. 
THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. 


In 2 vols. 


By Mary M. Morrar. 


By ADOLPHUS BALLARD, 


B.A., LL.B. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
{ Antiquary’s Books, 


An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein, 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZ VAL ENGLAND. By Aznor 


Gasquet, O.8.B. With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books, 
“ Arich mine of well-presented iuformatiou.”— World. 





‘ 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Josepu Conran, 
Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A style strong and beautiful.’’"—Evening Standard, 
“* Iufinite charm, compelling fascination,”—Athenzum, 
“*It is poetry, it is art.”—Daily Mail, 
“ Beautiful work.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
** We should like to see its distribution among the Island people ordered by 


the State.”—Times. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 


52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Netson Dawson, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“*He never gives us a dull moment.”"— World, 
“ Its discursiveness is one of the book’s charms.”—Daily Mail, 
“ Alive with bright gossip of the town.”—Standard, 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


Wuetpon. With 15 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 
The life of St. Francis for children. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


Granam Batrour. A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition in one volume, 
With a Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and “The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson to his Family and Friends,” 
By Mrs. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Percy 
DeaRMeER. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E, Fortescur Bricxpate, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CHILD IN ART. By Marcarer CARPENTER, 


With over 50 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Huvaire Betxoc, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A delightful book; a book to be read lingeringly.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Graceful, clever thoughts, phrased delicately und mellifiuously,” 
—Morning Leader. 
AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Grorce Clausen, 
A.K.A, With 32 Illustrations, 5s. net. 
“The lectures recall, in their sanity aud stimulating power, in their clear 
and temperate style, their great example, Reynolds,.”’—Times. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. Newly 


Translated by Witt1am Herwoop. With an Introduction by A. G. F. 
Howett, and 40 Illustrations from Italian Painters. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
A Beautiful Edition for Presentation. 
Another edition of this book is also ready in Messrs. Methuen’s *‘ Library 
of Devotion.” Small pott 8vo, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. 
8vo, 5s. 
This is uniform with “‘ The Open Road "’ and “‘ The Friendly Town.” 
“A companionable volume.”’—Tribune. 
“ Excellent reading.” —Spectator. 
“The musings of an agile aud generous imagination could hardly be more 


adequately and delicately phrased.”— Morning Leader. 


WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 


Women in Country Places. By Mrs. Atrrep Warernouse. Second 
Edition, small pott 8vo, Zs. net. 


NEW NOVELS 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicuens, 
Author of *‘ The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.” —Punch, 

SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwett. 6s. 
* Lifelike but not commonplace ; exact, but exalted.”—Times, 
* Finely written, and full of power and thought.”—Graphic. 
HIRD EDITION. 


T 
THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
Cc. N. and A. M. Wiitiamsox, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
* Frankly and delhghtfully romantic,.”"—Standard, 
THIRD EDITION. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.”—Tribune, 
“Mr. Lucas's first novel is a pure delight.” — Daily Chronicle. 
‘Remarkable for its skill and refinement.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

** Admirable fare, delicately served.”"—Daily News. 


THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hammon, Author of 
**Cut Laurels.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
** A novel which no woman will read without emotion.” — Scotsman, 
“This isa remarkable book. The characters are so real; their positions so 
clear and impressive.’"—Morning Leader. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Fryp- 


LATER, Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” © Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ A fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.”—Tribune. 
“* Au interesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Feap. 
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Illustrated by A. G. Waker. 





printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
illustrated, thatit forms a volume to highly prized. An excellent 
gift boo 
uniform with the above (cloth, gilt, 6s.):— 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. | With Introduction by JOHN W. 
HALES. 
plot more closely than Mary and a dangerous and difficult task with 
—Truth, ‘Without exception the most ad- 
."’ —Spectator, [4th edition, | [3rd edition, 
Noble Knights. 
Illustrated by A. G. Walker. 
“The Arthurian legends have never 


WELLS GARDNER, DART DARTON & C0.’S LIST 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor Dowpen. 
Illustrations by A. G. Wavksr, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 

**Should take a high place. In this work the most famous ballads 
have been done into prose so fame eg by have been so artistically 
k."’—Standard, 

New Edition of Mary Macleod’s other Popular Works, 
The Shakespeare ion from the 
Story Book. Faerie Queene. 

Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne. 
**Miss Macleod has followed the 
“Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
Charles Lamb, and a charming | taste and diseretion.” 
book of stories is the result.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations | Mirable book of the kind which we 
eee another charm toa very attractive | have seen,” —Leeds Mercury. 
The Book of King 
Arthur and his 
Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 
Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
**An admirable piece of work.” 
—Athenzum. 
been told in simpler fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume.” 


Queen. 
[3rd edition, 


WHY WHY By ‘‘BROWN LINNET.” 


AND With numerous [Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne, R.I. 
TOM CAT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





**A real children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 

toa child’s love of animals. The illustrations are simply qherming.” 
orning Leade 

ngs are described with an originality and imagination 

ok charming—even to grown-up readers.’ 

[ Already a Second Edition is in the press. 
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THE 
A New Volume RAILWAY CHILDREN. 
by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by 
Cuas. E. Brock. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
E. NESBIT. 6s. Uniform with “Oswald Bastable, 





and others.” 
“A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find one better 
suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which boys or girls alike 
would more enjoy.”—Athenzum. 
**Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘The Railway 
Children.’ ”—Punch. 
**Quite worthy of the late Mrs. Ewing's best.” 







Church Times, 





MR. E. V. LUCAS'S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 
a TALES OF LONG 


s 
Selected ani Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. 
Coloured Frontispiece and ‘Title-Page, besides numerous 
Black-and-W hite Illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. Large cr. 
8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES 
OF NORTH CORNWALL. 


By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of “The Piskey Purse,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 


Mr. Howard Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has contributed an 
Introduction. The tales are very quaint, and are specially interesting as 
representing a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no 
trace will soon be left, 


By THE 


W. H. yAYCE GOLDEN ASTROLABE 


and Illustrated by A. S. Boyp. 


H. DE VERE ty 
Of special interest at the present time and largely 


S TA Cc P 0 0 L E . founded on fact. 


** Rousing and breezily written.”’— Outloc 






With 












Large crown poh 3s. Gd. 






k. 







“Episodes in it are numerous aud fascin: ating, and the style distinctly 
graphic,"’"—Standard 
ves By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 





HAPPY- 
GO- 
LUCKIES. 


Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Large crown §8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Every character lives......A fresh humour takes 
the place of the usual sentimentality, much to the 
delight of the reader.’’—Tvuth. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTs. 


The Baroness Orezy's Popular Romances are enjoyed by 
Young and Old. Suitable Gifts for Anybody and E very body 


THE SUCCESS OF FOUR SEASONS 


And Now Selling better than ever. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, 


A Romance by BARONESS ORCZY. 


Brock. 





Illustrated by H. M, 
6s, 
OTHER SUCCESSES BY BARONESS ORCZy ARE— 


I WILL REPAY | A SON OF THE PEOPLE 


15th Thousand, 6s. 10th Thousand, 6s, 


23rd Thousand. 


MR. REGINALD TURNER'S NEW BOOK. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS, 
By REGINALD TURNER, Author of 


Daily Express says :—' A very clever, indeed a 


“Uncle Peaceable,” 6s. 


briiliant piece of work.” 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


TWO LONDON FAIRIES. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


AUSTIN AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A Humorous Ghost Story by FREDERIC H. BALFOUR, 
Author of “The Expiation of Eugene.” 6s, 


New Novels Really Suitable for Presents 


THE ELECTRIC THEFT. 
MAID OF BRITTANY. a 
MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE 
THE SECOND BLOOM. 6s. ... 
BAZIN’S GOLD. 3s. 6d. 

HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. 
THE OUTER DARKNESS. 
HIS OTHER SELF. 6s. 


6s. WYNN WILLIAMS 


6s. ” MAY WYNNE 
63, ... NICHOLSON West 
ITELEN 


ERNES'’ 


PoRTER 
T CORNISH 
FraNK Dawson 
Rh. Hf. Wrigur, 

R. W. 


6s. 
6s. 
COLE. 





TOASTS AND MAXIMS. 
A LITTLE BOOK FULL OF FUN FOR THE HOLIDAYs. 
MAY, MEISSIONIER, 
Woop, &e. 


Illustrations by PHIL CALDERON, Lawson 


Is. net. 


A Magnificent Colour Book for Childron. 


SIMPLE SIMON AND HIS 


FRIENDS. 
CHAS. J. CROMBIE, 


3s. net. 


Pictured by 


THREE DAINTY VOLUMES. 


THE BLACK TULIP. VATHEK. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. | By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


Illustrated by Joun HASSALL, | Illustrated by W. S. RoGenrs, 
WHEN IT WAS DARK. 


GUY THORNE. Illustrated DAVID 
Cloth gilt, 6d. leather gilt, 





By by WHITELAW. 


ls. net ; 2s. net. 





London : GREENING & CO., 18 and 20 Cecil Court, Charing 


Two STRONG ‘NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS. 


THE GIRL AND THE GODS. 
By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD, Author of « 6s. 


**Miss Mansfield satirically exposes Her 


many shams and hypocrisies 
use of trenchant epigram is a powerful instrument in laying bare her view of 
—Scotsman, 


Cross Ré, 





Torn Lac~ 





PASSION’S PERIL. 
By STUART YOUNG, Author of “ Merely a Negress.” 


6s. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 


London. 





London : THE HERMES PRESS, Ce:il Court, St. Martin’s Lane 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated, 6s. 





~ COSTUME : 


Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. 


CRANFORD SERIES. _New ‘Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE EL LOT. With Illustrations by Huan THomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. 
Griees. Extra Crown S8vo, 6s 


With Illustrations by F. L. 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. With about 40 Illustrations 
by Huan Tnomson, 4 of which are Reproduced in Colour. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH | 
INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric PARKER. 6s. 





VILLAGE SERMONS. 


By BISHOP WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON | 
CREED AND CHURCH. 


By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
RELIGION NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N. §, 
JOSEPH. Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 1s. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


oe NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A LADY OF ROME. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805, By HELEN H. WATSON. 


NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
DISENCHANTED. 


, By PIERRE LOTI. 
THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TESS OF THE D’URBER-|JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
VILLES. [THe RETURN OF THE 
FAR FROM THE MADDING NATIVE 
CROWD. A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
THE BRIDGE. OF CASTER-|1wo ON A TOWER. 


[ December 14th, 





Books for the Young. 
JASPER. A Storv for Children. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Ulustrations by GertrupsE 
D. Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MERRYLIPS. A Story for the Young, 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WONDER CHILDREN. 


Their Quests and Curious Adventures. By CHARLES J. 
BELLAMY. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s 





Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. 


With 16 Coloured Plates. and many other Illustrations in the Text, ha Percy ANDERSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK 
MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
DENNETY. With Lilustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


In 2 vols., 10s. net. 














THE LOWER NIGER 
AND ITS TRIBES. 
ty Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 





With a Map, 





SECOND EDITION } NOW READY. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on Certain Stipple Engravers and their Work in 
Colour. By JULIA FRANKAU. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, 
and other Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
a Re-issue. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. [Next week. 








ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. §8vo, 5s. net. 


PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., F.S.S., Author of “The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF. THE 
CRIMINAL. 


By CHAS. E. B. RUSSELL and L. M. RIGBY. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT AND 
METAPHYSICAL REALITY. 


By R. B. ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Natrure.—* In originality of conception, vigour, and clearness 
of statement...... it would be with difficulty ourpe assed.” 





Crown 8vo, 





VOL. IX. NOW READY. 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN. 
Edited by A. H. SMYTH. Vol. IX. 1783-1788. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


CADWALLADER COLDEN. 


A Representative Eighteenth Century Officlal. By ALICE 
M. KEYS, Ph.D. Svo, 10s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREEF, 


MAC MILLAN and 





CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST 





GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE IN ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “New Tales of Old Rome,” &c. Royal 8vo, fully Illustrated, 21s. net, 


The purpose of this new volume is to describe the moral and material evolution of the Eternal City from medieval conditions 
and to draw a picture of it as it was in the very summit of its renaissance. 

The volume contains about 100 Illustrations, many of which have been drawn or photographed for the first time, so that both 
from a scholarly and artistic point of view the book will prove a rare acquisition to the literature of Rome in particular and 


archeology in general. 





THE KING OF COURT POETS. 
A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of 
Lodovico Ariosto. 

By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “ Dukes and Poets in 


Ferrara,” &c, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. ret. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the 


latter’s Diary. 
Illustrated, demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


By MARIE HAY. 
Demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREy 


LELAND (Hans Breitmann), 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


2 vols., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


WALT WHITMAN: 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
By BLISS PERRY. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., ke., 


6s. net. 
WILLIAM STUBBS, °*"°»,,21,,0**er 
(From the Letters of William Stubbs.) ’ 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 





Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 





COMEDY QUEENS of the GEORGIAN ERA. 


Biographical Studies of Famous English Comedy Actresses of the Georgian Period. 


By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Famous 


Women of Wit and Beauty,” “Literary Eccentrics.” 


Demy 8vo, with 8 Full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 12s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition Required before Publication. 








MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE|THE NATIVE RACES OF THE 


MEN OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


Coytents.—Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave 
Moreau—Watts— Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in Eng. | 
land—Beethoven—The Ideas of Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard 
Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the Stage—A Symbolist Farce— | 
Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World at Ballet. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy &vo, 8s. 6d. net. | 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to 


convey accurate information in a popular and readable form. 
Illustrated, demy Svo, 6s. net each. 


Vol. I. Now Ready—NATiVES OF AUSTRALIA. By Norrn- 


core W, Tuomas. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, 272 pp. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 
By JEAN FINOT. Translated by F. Wape Evans. 


Demy S8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By W. T. FYFE. 


With an Introduction by R. 8. RAIT. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The purport of this book is to give a picture of the remarkable society which rendered the city of Edinburgh illustrious in the end 


of the eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth. 


Of this society the natural centre was Sir Walter Scott, whose 


personality dominated Edinburgh during a large portion of the period. 





ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: 1857-1870 
By GLEESON WHITE. 
New Edition, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
With 6 Photogravures, and over 100 [Illustrations by Ford 
Madox Brown, Birket Foster, A. Boyd Houghton, Arthur 
Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, Lord Leighton, P.R A., 
G. du Maurier, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Frederick Sandys, William Small, 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, and others, 





The New * Seton’ Book, 
ANIMAL HEROES. 
Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, Two Wolves, 
and a Reindeer. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
With 200 Illustrations, 6s. net. 
“I give it as my opinion that as a writer about animals Thompson 
Seton can't be beaten.”—Punch. 


**This is a delightful book for all who care for animals and animal life, 
wholly irrespective of age.”"—Outlook. 

** There is no other living writer known to us who has his special faculty 
of blending healthy sentiment, dry humour, graphic recital of stirring 
moments, with such a solid foundation of natural history.’’—Field. 





A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer 
in English Language and Literature at Westfield College 
(University of London). With an 
Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. 


Introduction by 
Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pp., 


PETER. 


By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER, 
Author of “The Bravest of Them All,” &c. Illustrated by 
HELEN STRATTON, 3s, 6d. 


A charming story of a “real” boy and a “real” doz ; everything 


that happens is natural, and yet interest in the dvings of Peter 
and his companion remains at a higher pitch than if the inc’dents 
were of a sensational nature. Humour is conspicuous throughout 
| the tale. 





Constable’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post-free, if desired, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 
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THE 2 GREAT NOVELS OF THE YEAR 6/- each 


THE FAR HORIZON 
a LUCAS MALET 


The Standard says 

“The story is very beautifully 
told. ‘The Far Horizon’ is a 
notable work, a most thoughtful 
and valuable contribution to 
present-day fiction.” 

The British Weekly says 

“Many things brilliant, keen, 
true, and arresting are to be 
found in it. We are in the com- 
pany throughout of a rarely 
gifted writer. Lucas Malet is sure 
of a great public.” 

The Oaily Express says 
“‘The Far Horizon’ is a fine 
novel, worthy of its author's 
reputation.” 


The Daily 


to life. 
of life is there in retrospect. 


News says 

“The book is one which no author could have produced without 
much thought and without much inner experience. Terribly true 
We do not watch the whole life of a man, but the whole 
There is a touch of Dickens in 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, says 


*“*Lucas Malet is one of those who belong to the class of George 
Eliot, with the whole of humanity for her subject. A book full of 
careful and artistic work. Never has she been so happily 
inspired as when she traces for us the difficult, elusive character 
of her heroine. If Lucas Malet had done nothing else but draw 
two such interesting and significant portraits as the Actress 
and the Saint, she would have done something of great psycho- 
logical value, such as lifts her romance wholly out of the 
region of the ordinary. But she has done a good deal more. 
Her style is invariably rich and full, replete with passages 
both cloquent and dignified.” 


“A book of deep and exciting 
interest. It is a powerful study, 
and shows the originality and 
sincerity of Lucas Malet.” 


The World says 

“A work rich and rare indeed, 
a ‘human document’ of command- 
ing interest which will doubtless 
be discussed and criticised 
earnestly and honestly. We find 
in memory no figure like that of 
Dominic Iglesias.” 


The Glasgow Herald says 


**In many ways the best that 
Lucas Malet has given us.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says 


“The antecedent feeling that a new novel by Lucas Malet is an 
outstanding event in any literary season will undergo no sort of 
correction in the process of reading ‘The Far Horizon.’ We are 
here in the presence of an art that is spacious, self-directed and 
secure. It is quite a striking impression that one receives from 


a book in which so much alertness and so much aloofness are 
combined. There is a masterful independence of attitude in Lucas 
Malet’s work, just as there is a serenity, a sense of craftsmanlike 
care and of measured expression all peculiarly its own. Curiosity 


Mrs. Harrison's method of caricature, but there is much cruel 
eynicism in her portrayal of manners. There can be no doubt but 
that this is a work of deep thought, by a writer profoundly 
skilled in revealing the subtleties of character, a work which 





touches 
motive.” 


upon the vital, all-important problems of life and 


haunts the turning of every page, and one gladly recognises a 
book which is delightfully restful in its unforced power.” 


*.* The First Immense Edition has been Sold on Publication 





PRISONERS 


The Morning Post says 


“Her readers will find a rich 
banquet of joy in ‘Prisoners,’ 
whicn contains some of the most 
thrilling chapters she has yet 
written. There are many strong 
passages. and the finest of all is 
the account of Fay’s emotions as 
she at last realises the horror of 
her negation of duty.” 


The Express says 


“A very considerable achieve- 
ment. The meat A is a powerful 
one and is admirably told. The 
characters are well and subtly 
described, and there are touches 
of pleasant humour. ‘Prisoners’ 
is a story and an interesting 
novel.” 

The Guardian says 


“The book is a great advance 
on ‘Red Pottage’—it is much 
stronger, the lines are drawn 
with greater mastery. She has 
imagined a tremendous situa- 
tion, and has carried it out 
triumphantly. It is not too much 
to say that she here touches 
George Eliot.” 


Dr, Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, says 
**Miss Cholmondeley’s new novel ‘ Prisoners’ is unquestionably the 
The authoress has no rival in the 
art of telling a story which thrills and absorbs the reader, a story 
which he can hardly bear to lay down till the last sentence is reached. 
She has also both culture and distinction. One reads ‘ Prisoners’ 
with a constant surprise. The whole book, which runs to 342 
pages, may be read over and over again. Everyone must read 


most striking novel of the year. 


” 


‘Prisoners.’ 


MARY 


The Westminster Gazette says 

**Miss Cholmondeley can imagine a strong and unusual plot; 
that she can give it verisimilitude and work it out with extra- 
ordinary skill she has shown in several former works, notably 
in ‘Red Pottage.’ But in ‘Prisoners’ she has shown that she 
can do more and better still. Here she has given us a story 
which is absorbingly, thrillingly interesting from the first page, 
without ever degenerating into the merely and vulgarly sensa- 
tional, and which contains a whole series of marvellously 
minute and clever studies of character. Wit and humour play 
in vivid flashes through the book. Round the central figures in 
the book are set a number of others playing less intense and 
important parts, delineated with the utmost care and attention. 
Together they make up a novel which is brilliantly clever, but 
‘Prisoners’ is more and better than clever—it is a finely con- 
ceived subject worked out in masterly fashion.” 


on the ironies of life and love. 


CHOLMONDELEY 


The Tribune says 

“The story is powerful. The 
book is one that should be read. 
Miss Cholmondeley has minted 
many phrases of subtle wit and 
ironical wisdom, and if her 
character sketches are cruel, 
they are also astonishingly 
clever.” 


The Standard says 
“*The book is an undiluted joy ; 
for strength of plot, truth of 
characterisation, and vital human 
interest, Miss Cholmondeley’s 
book may be unreservedly ac- 
claimed.” 


The Sphere says 

“ Beyond doubt the most-talked- 
of novel of the moment. Of the 
many novels that I have read 
during the past month or two, this 
is the one that has interested me 
most. It is anovel of rare distine- 
tion.” 


The Daily Chronicle says 


“It is so overwhelmingly clever, with that bright sparkling wit 
that brings laughter to the lips and a flash to the eyes, but with a 
weightier, deeper cleverness, that at the most resuits in half 
eynical twisted smiles, There is scarcely a page, certainly not a 
chapter, which does not contain some illuminating remark on the 
frailties and foibles of man and womankind, some wise reflection 
An unusual and powerful drama. 
Apart from the power which is undoubtedly displayed in the 
construction of such a plot, the book is a well-finished piece of work.” 


** Four Large Editions have already been Called for 





London: 


HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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— a 
Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S STANDARD BOOKs. 





LORD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


THE ALBANY EDITION. In TWELVE VOLUMES, gilt lettered, 
with half-flat back. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume 
(sold separately). 


Vols. I-VI. HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES II. 


Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES: . 
Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 
Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
POPULAR EDITION. FIVE VOLUMES. Price 2s. 6d. each Volume. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 


THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


MACAULAY. By Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


OF LORD 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH ! 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PRESENTATION EDITION. With 5 Photogravure Pilates and 1€ other Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF | OCEANA ; or, England and 


ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ' her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 


THE DIVORCE OF} “ownsrosot 


ee Crown ‘THOMAS CARLYLE: a 
THE SPANISH STORY History of his Life. 1795-1835, 


: 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78. ; 1834-1881, 
OF THE ARMADA, and other ; 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
Essays, Historical and Descriptive. ' 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ISEI ECTIONS 7 
— ELE NS FROM 
THE COUNCILof TRENT; He wrrtiycs or JAMES 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
. I P, 8. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown!  &. 6a. e 
8vo, 3s. 6d. H 


THE ENGLISH IN THE/}THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
WEST INDIES; or, The Bow of | DUNBOY: an Irish Romance of 
Ulysses. With 9 Iilustratiens, the Eighteenth Century. Crown 
crown 8v0, 2s, ; boards, 2s, 6d. cloth. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IIL, 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and V1., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. IRELAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. Svo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 
HISTORY’ OF ENGLAND, from ¢] 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown S8vo, 5s. net each. 


1€ Acces. 
» 1603-1642, 10 vols 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWRALTRH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG. 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr, 8yo, 


PERIOD IL—MEDILEVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD IIL—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
PeRioD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1889. 6s. 
PERIOD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1830-1901. 4s, Gd. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8yo, 5g 

net each. e 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., somet me Bishop of Lonion By 
WIFE, With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 103. 6d. net. ns 


- bet. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. z 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM. OF LOGIC. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8r0, 
103. 6d. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.RS. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JouN Lewis Rocet. 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vu, 9s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED, 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. With 35 Mapsand 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 


W. H. WILKINS. 
MRS. FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 


With 57 Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark and Norway, and Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Lllustrations, 


2 vols., 8vo, 36s, 

THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 
QUEEN - Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence 
with Philip Christopher, Count Kéuigsmarck, With 24 Portraits and 
other Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Consort of George II., and some time Queen-Regent : a Study of Her Life 
and Time. With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo. 12s, 6d, net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSOHSSSSS OOHSSSSSSSSOSOCOOS 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF MR. J. G. MILLAIS’ GREAT WORK. 


The Third Volume will be rcady for delivery to 
Subscribers on December 12th. 





«Nothing equal to it has ever been produced about our native 
mammalia,”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAMMALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
Three Volumes. 


With 66 Coloured Plates, 62 Photogravures, and 140 Illustrations 
in Black and White. 


Price EIGHTEEN GUINEAS net (sold in Sets only), 


“Mr. J. G. Millais’ beautifully illustrated work.” — Spectator. 

“The illustrations form a most remarkable series...... the photo- 
gravure work is most satisfactory ; whilst the half-tones of Mr. 
Millais drawings are a triumph.”—Saturday Review, 

« For many years this splendid work will probably remain one of 
the sti indard authorities on British mammals, and in the matter of 
illustration it will most likely be always without a rival.”—Nature. 

“Will undoubtedly take rank henceforth as the standard 
authority on British mammals......We congratulate author, 
artists, and publisher on the progress made with a work of the first 
importance, and the quality of that work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Publishers will be pleased to forward a Full Pro- 
spectus, with a Specimen Piatc; or, wherever possible, will 
send a Specimen Volume for inspection by intending 
Purchasers. 


THE SECOND IMPRESSIOY WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions (including 15 Portraits), 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


CEORCE DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE. 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 
and Correspondence of His Royal Highness. 
Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., D.D., 


Sub-Dean of His Majesty's Chapels Royal. 





A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the Hague. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. 
With 5 Coloured Mi ups, Chronological Tables, &c., and 
Index, Svo, ls. net 

Vol. Il. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TERRITORIAL 
SOVEREIGNTY. With 4 Coloured Maps, Chrono- 


logical ‘Tables, &c., and Index, 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE POLITICAL “HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

In TWELVE VOLUMES &vo, each volume having its own Index 
and 2 or more Maps. 


Edited by the Rev. and R. LANE 


Prospectus, with full List of Volumes and Terms for Subscription, 
sent on application. 


VOLUME BY PROVE 
NOW READY. 
Vol. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. TO 
THE DEATH OF RICHARD IIL. (1377-1485). By 
C.OMAN, M.A.. Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of the British 

Academy. With 3 Maps, Svo, 7s, 6d. net. 

“Many reasons account for the fact that it is likely to prove the most 
popular of the series, so far as that has yet been conducted. During the entire 
action we are on the track of Shakespeare, whose historical plays, from ‘ King 
Richard II.’ to ‘ K Richard III.,’ accompany us over the period covered.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


NEW SSOR OMAN 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 





FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price SIX SHILLINGS each. 
Brilish Weekly.—‘* Those who wish to give a present to children cannot de 
better than buy one of Mr. Lang’s books. They are not only a joy to children, 
but a liberal education as well,” 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1906. 


THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 50 other Illustrations by HENRY FORD. 
Tatler.—** The most suitable C hristmas present for boys or girls in the way 
of a book that I have seen this season. 
Bookman,—* No child's Christmas stocking should lack this fruit.” 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138! The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. é | Illustrations, 
hg Bed Cary Beck. With m0 The Red True Story Book. With 
The Green Fairy Book. peel meag—vewrne 
’ The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 


Illustrations 


With 101! 


The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104;  Jllustrations. 
Lllustrations. The Animal Story Book. With 67 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 6€7 Illustrations, 


Illustrations. | 


The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 
Illustrations. 


The Red Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 lllustrations. 
- With 66 
The Violet Fairy Book. With 8; The Arabian Nights. V 
Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus, ! Illustrations. 


The Crimson Fairy Book. With 8, The Book Of Romance. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 43 other Ilius. Coloured Plates and 44 other Illus. 


The Brown Fairy Book. With 8| The Red Romance Book. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 42 other Illus, Coloured Plates and 44 other Illus. 


*“*ONE OF THE CLASSICS OF CHILD “LITERATURE.” 
NEW EDITION, WITH COLOURED PLATES, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous Illustrations in Black 
and White by JESSIE WILLCUOX SMITH. 

Scotsman, —“ This edition is a thing of beauty, which will charm the eye as 
we ol as the imagination of youth; and their seniors also will prize and admire 
the pretty and graceful line drawings in the text, the illuminated title-page, 
and outer and inner covers, and the handsome print and binding.” 


*.* The Original Edition of “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses” (TWELFTH IMPRESSION) can also be had. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


WITH 42 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


NOTES from NATURE’S GARDEN 


By FRANCES A, BARDSWELL. 


Daily Express.—“ These essays are excellently written an full of pleasant 
country glimpses. Their author has no mean gift of descriptive writing. and 
such efforts as ‘ Wayside Gold,’ ‘Blackberry Lane,’ ‘The Railway Cutting,’ 
and ‘Still October’ are touched with inspiration fine as that of Ric hard 
Jefferies.......A splendid series of p hotographic studies graces the pages.’ 


Fourth impression. 50 Coloured Plates. Royal 4to, Two Guimeas net. 


SOME ENGLISH GARDENS. 


After Drawings by GEORGE S. ELGOOD, B.L 
With Notes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Daily Mail.—* Those who covet all the things not their own should deliber- 
ately avoid ‘Some English Gardens.’ We should like to wander at will in the 
fifty gardens painted here ; we should like to live in them for ever and ever.” 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Eleventh Thousand. Seventh Thousand. 
WOOD AND GARDEN. |HOME AND GARDEN. 
Notes and Thoughts, Practical and | Notes onl Thoughts, Practical and 
Critical, of a Working Amateur. Critical, of a Worker in Both 
With 71 Lilustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, | With 53 Illustrations, Svo, 10s, 6d, net. 
Guardian.—** Of all the books on Speaker.—“ The style of the book is 
gardening which have appeared in | mostattractive. The authvuress unites 
such abundance during the last few | shrewd common-sense with keen ob- 
years, this is at once one of the | servation of detail, much practical 
prettie st, most interesting, and most | knowledge, and appreciation of the 
practical.” beautiful and romantic.” 











By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


A GARDENER’S YEAR. 


With 26 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Field.—"* The book is one that all “yg ners, professional and amateur alike, 
may read with instruction and delhgh 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

With a New Preface, 2 vols, 8vo, 
12s. net. 

RURAL ENGLAND: 
Being an Account of Agricultural and 
Social Researches carried out in the 

fears If and 1902. 
— | With 36 Illustrations by G, Leow 
LittLe, 2 Maps, &c, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
A FARMER’S YEAR, 


Being his Commonplace Book for 
8. 








With 29 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 


39 Paternoster 


Row, London, E.C. 
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AN IMPORTANT 


PORCELAIN: 


By WILLIAM 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SESOSESHSESSHSSEHSSSOSOSOSOOEOSOSOOOOOOD 





NEW ART WORK. 


A SKETCH OF ITS NATURE, 
ART, AND MANUFACTURE, 


BURTON, F.C.S. 


With 50 beautiful Full-page Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


The subject of Mr. Burton’s new work is one that appeals 


at once to the historian, the artist, the potter, and the collector 


During the last fifteen years much new information has been given to us, especially from the historical side, but unfortunately much, 
of this knowledge is contained in works that are not readily accessible to the student whose means are limited. The author has 
therefore given, in a work of moderate compass, and at a moderate price, a clear and intelligible sketch of this fascinating subject, 
and his own experience as a potter has enabled him to give a clearer account of some aspects of the subject than has hitherto been 


presented in England. 





THE 


OLD ENGRAVERS OF ENGLAND 


In their Relation to Contemporary Life and Art. 


By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 


With 48 Full-page Illustrations, representing the leading English 
Masters of Engraving in Line, Mezzotint, and Stipple, 
during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 5s. net. 


“Tt is full of interesting gossip, full of fact and conjecture. 
It has simplicity and charm. It has character.”—Standard. 


THE 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Their History, Architecture, and Associations. 
With 20 Rembrandt Plates and other Illustrations, 
2 vols., 21s. net per set. 

“A hearty welcome will be given to the two splendid volumes 
in which, with a profusion of illustrations, the cathedrals of 
England and Wales are described and their history traced from 
their foundations down to the present time.”—Daily Graphic, 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL 


COLOUR. 
By ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


With Reproductions in Colour, and Black-and-White Plates, 
10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. East gives practical directions, based upon 
his long and varied experience, to the beginner in landscape 

inting. The Volume is richly illustrated with Reproductions 
in Colour of Pictures and Sketches by Mr. East, which combine 
to make it the most sumptuous, attractive, and useful book of its 
kind ever placed before the public. 


SIR BENJAMIN STONE’S 
PICTURES. 


Records of Nationa! Life and History. 


Containing nearly 400 Full-page Reproductions of Photographs, 
2 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


“ His record of men and things will be a priceless storehouse to 
our successors.” —Punch. 

“There is a wealth of instruction conveyed in these excellent 
photographic records, and the collection is the more instructive 
in that it is unique.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE KING’S EMPIRE. 


With 25 Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 Full-page Plates 
from Photographs, and Introduction by Dr. FITCHETT. 
2 vols., 12s. each. 


The pictures in this work are all authentic representations of 
the realities of life and scenery, of men and manners, of the 
works of man and the wonders of Nature throughout the Empire 
Every picture is a photographic reproduction, executed with the 
perfection which has only become possible in very recent years. 








NOTABLE TRIALS: 


Romances of the Law Courts. 
By R. STORRY DEANS, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 

“There could hardly be a more varied collection of romances 
than ‘ Notable Trials.’ The book is a thoroughly interesting one 
and it is very hard to stop reading any particular story after 
beginning it.”—Morning Leader. 





WANDER PICTURES. 


By BART KENNEDY, Author of ‘A Tramp Camp,” &c. 





With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


“ His prose is like a hammer-and-anvil tune, and every word is a 
blow. There is a primitive force and grandeur in his pages.” 


— Tribune, 





BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY; 
or, The Victoria Cross, its Heroes and their Vaiour. 
By D. H. PARRY. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


This volume is the only record of the Order so far published in 
which mention of every Victoria Cross hero is to be found, and 
it is based on material supplied to the writer by the War Office 
Authorities, by V.C. Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 





Men, and by the relatives of some of those now deceased. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


NATURE’S CAROL SINGERS. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly 200 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature by CHERRY 


and RICHARD 


KEARTON, 6s. 


“The very Christmas present for a child who has begun to realise the charm of Nature.”—Evening Standard. 
“The manners and customs of English song-birds are described with intimate kncwledge and in an attractive style.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


ARARARAALL PPL PLPLP PPL LLL 


THE ARMY IN 1906. 


A Policy and a Vindication. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
Price 15s. net. 





































«Mr. Arnold-Forster’s remarkable book will be read with the deepest attention and respect by all who have 
the interest of the Army at heart; and though many will differ from him, now as formerly, in reference to 
matters of detail, few will be found to deny that the principles he enunciates are in themselves absolutely 
However much any may disagree with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, few will deny that he has given 











sound ..- 
very strong reasons in support of them all.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
—— a ee 
SIDNEY HERBERT. THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 
(LORD HERBERT OF LEA). A Memoir. By Lord STAN-| (Mrs. Bishop). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. With 
MORE. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy Svo, 24s. net. Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


{ Memoir of the great Army Reformer of the XIXth Century ; 


ff State for War in the Cabinets of Pcel, Aberdeen, Standard says :—“ Altogether a vivid and admirable biography 


a alae ; co 8 
Secretary ‘ of a most remarkable personality.” 


and Palmerston. 








| detection 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL.  — FIVE ITALIAN SHRINES. 


A Sketch of the Life and Companions of Anne of Austria, and of With an Essay on Tuscan Sculpture. By W. G. WATERS 
her Relations with Cardinal Mazarin. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN y ” , oan, 
GRANT, Author of “A Mother of Czars,” &. With 
Illustrations, demy Svo, b2s. net. &e. 


o PERIWINKLE. | THE HOUSE OF QUIET THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


jy ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. 


6s. 
5s. net. 
ss GRANT UFF’S NEW NOVEL. THE THREAD OF COLD = . i 
MISS GRANT D F OVEL “It is impossible within the scope of a 


“One of the most promising and dis- o— — on any ee ee . 
tinguished novels of the present season.” Sone ? fo " the charm of this very remarkable work 
pa ral originally published anony- a book to be read, and read again, and 


Translator and Editor of Montaigne’s “Travels in Italy,” 


With numerous Illustrations, 12s. net. [Just out. 





dipped into from time to time as a valued 
friend amongst books.”—Court Journal. 


BYRON’S DON JUAN ledged to be by Mr. A. C. a 
"| BENSON, who has supplied ABBOTS VERNE 
Complete in 1 vol., with New Additional | v 


each with a New Introduc- 


mously, are now aclknow- 











Stanzas. Published for the first time A New Novel. By Miss R. MACAULAY. 
in 1904. Large crown 8vo, 6s. tion. Ss, net each. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE 
. 
3etween the Japanese and Russian Fleets, fought on ~— . . DArTER. , : 
the 27th May, 1905. By Captain VLADIMIR SEMENOFF By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. India Paper 
(one of the Survivors). ‘Translated by Captain A. B. Edition. Bound up with the Authorised Version of the 


LINDSAY. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 


: somern ‘ : *salms, in leather. 2mo, 5s. net. 
CLARKE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. Psalms, in leather. 12mo, 5s. net 





THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION | RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 
OF AN INDIAN PROVINGE. VARIATION, HEREDITY & EVOLUTION. 


By ROBERT H. LOCK, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
By THEODORE MORISON, formerly Principal of the Moham- College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 








medan College at Aligarh. 10s. 6d. net. crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1897 TO THE PEACE OF VEREENIGING IN 1902. Containing hitherto unpublished 
information. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With Portraits and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





“Cannot fail to command wide attention. Even those who may have found themselves bitterly opposed 
to Lord Milner during the time of conflict will find themselves won to real admiration of his clearness of 
vision and determination of purpose as they read Mr. Worsfold’s able summary of history and presentation 


of character.”— DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 


eee POeooooee 


THE BIG BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 








NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Personal Adventu res & | The Editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson.” 


LETTERS OF 


Anecdotes of an Old : : 
Officer. ee ee 


By Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With Portrj 
With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. ’ 


*,* Reminiscences of the Sutlej Campaign from Moodkee to DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The story of Hill's life is absolute) 
Sobraon, the Crimean War, and the Indian Mutiny. quivering with human interest and sympathy.” y 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 


The Aftermath of War |Patrollers of Palestine 


An Account of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives in By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of “ Murray's 

Orange River Colony, 1902-1904. By G. B. BEAK, late Handbook to Syria and Palestine, 1902.” With Illustration, 

Assistant-Secretary to the Orange River Colony Repatriation large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. . 

Department. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, ‘ 

12s, 6d. net, DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘One of the most amusing and entertaining 
travel-books we have ever read.” 


Western Tibet Abyssinia of To-day. 


AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. sc Eiieiale a tie Wnts Wale anh hn ee hohe 

By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian Government to the King of Kings. By ROBERT P. SKINNER 

Civil Service ; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903. 

with Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy &Yyo, 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘It is delightful reading freely inter- 12s. 6d. net. 

spersed with exciting adventure, replete with mature thought and MORNING POST.—“ Decidedly interesting and instructive. The 

speculation on the religion, tradition, legends, and habits of some | story is no tale of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human 
of the most remarkable of Himalayan races.” document ; indeed, reality is one of its special features.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


nici en Misrepresentative The Land of 
Play. 


Caricatures, Women. 


1006. By Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS. Illustrated 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ Ruth- by GILBERT JAMEs, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 








By Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 less Rhymes for Heartless Homes, 
Cartoons selected from the Westminster “ Misrepresentative Men, &e. With 2A esllection of four dslighifel stake fe 
Gazette during the present year. Well IlJustrations by DAN SAYRE GROEs- | children, which have the advantage of being illus- 


ere . ECK. y . 8 5s. trated by Mr. Gilbert James. Fairydom and real 
printed on good paper. Super-royal 4to, BECK. Feap. 8vo, 5s life are pleasantly blended, and the sketches are 


6s. net. most original.”—Manchester Courier. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
nee lo ae Occasion’s The Millmaster 
The Lady on 7 Forelock. By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


the Drawin g- By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Author of | 4.2 Scovel °f, universal appeal. — Youtshive Post 
, singularly interesting first novel. 


*- The Bonnet Conspirators.” —Morning Leader. 











“ This attractive story.”—Manchester Guardian. ** A fascinating character study.”— Scotsman. 


m Floor ** A good novel of the moment.” —Sunday Times, ** A work of many-sided excellence.” 
roo s “The book's merit lies in the penetrating know- — Yorkshire Observer, 
ledge of character it discloses.”—Daily News, 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “ The 


King with Two Faces,” “The Fiery Quicksilver The Basket 


Dawn,” Ke. 


A CHORUS OF “CHARMING.” and Flame. of Fate. 


**The lady on Pa Gactagccom floor isa charm- By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “The 


ing creation.”—Tribune. A 
“Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written any- Absurd Repentance. By SIDNEY PICKERING, Author of 
thing so purely charming as ‘The Lady on the es ‘ —" “ Verity.” “ The Key Paradise,” &e. 
Drawing-room Floor.’ "—Manchester Guardian, A very clever novel, of an unusual a erity,” “ The Key of Par ¢ 
« A charming little novel.”—Morning Post. “ Full of wit and epigram.”—Academy. . sist 
“A charming piece of work.” “ Worthy of an honourable place amongst the good “* Well and vivaciously written.” —Glasgow Herald, 
< —Manchester Courier. novels of aseason unusually rich in them.”—Outlook. “Thoroughly readable."—Nottingham Guardian. 


“ An engaging story of real English life.”—Tatler. 











Please write for Mr. Edward Arnold’s latest List of New Books. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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